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JASTROW’S TALMUDIC DICTIONARY.* 

By Dr. K. Kohler, 

New York City. 

Max Mueller’s familiar saying: “He who knows only one language knows 
none,” holds good of no dialect as much as of the Aramaean. For no language, 
not even the English and Turkish, contains as large a store of foreign words, and 
many of these disguised and disfigured almost beyond recognition, as does the 
language spoken by the Jews in Palestine and Babylonia under the Roman and 
Parthian rule and used in Jewish literature down to the thirteenth century. The 
meaning of many of these foreign words having been frequently forgotten, we 
need not wonder at finding a large number of them in an utterly corrupt form 
which renders it quite difficult to the finest linguist to decipher them. Add to 
this the total lack of critical editions of either the Talmuds or the Midrashic lit¬ 
erature.—In regard to the Targumim, Prof. De Lagarde and A. Berliner made 
at least a fair beginning.—Thus few realize some of the difficulties the writer of an 
Aramaic dictionary has to cope with. Aside, however, from these external dis¬ 
advantages, the one great task of the lexicographer, which consists in the tracing 
of each word to its root and explaining its various uses in the different formations 
and ramifications, is much aggravated here where we have to deal with a language 
which is neither the natural growth of a national speech nor presented in the 
manner in which it was spoken by the people, but is the dialect of a school ever 
busy to coin its own terms and create its own laws of etymology. Quite fre¬ 
quently we find biblical expressions pressed into new meanings and molded into 

* A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Bible, and the Midrash Literature. 
Compiled by Morris Jastrow, Sr., Ph. D. Part I. and II. London: Truebtier St Co. New York: 
Putnam St Sons. 1886 and 1887. 
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new forms to serve as legal or ritualistic terms, and again when Roman or Persian 
life presented new conceptions or practices, we see their respective technical 
terms invested with Aramaean forms to secure their naturalization in Jewish law 
and Jewish circles. 

Now, while Buxtorf won for himself immortal fame by his pioneer-work in 

this field, he failed particularly in the latter point. He was not familiar enough 

with the vast rabbinical literature and the spirit of talmudical casuistry to be 

able to clear up the puzzling problems of rabbinical terminology. In this 

respect, Prof. I. Levy’s two dictionaries, the one on the Targumim and the other 

# 

on the Talmud, represent an immense progress. The vast condition of this great 
talmudic scholar enabled him to achieve the herculean task of setting before the 
reader the entire stock of words contained in these works not only in an exhaust¬ 
ive but in a wonderfully clear and instructive manner, so as to furnish every Ger¬ 
man student with the means of penetrating into the hitherto hidden mysteries 
of talmudic lore. Prof. Levy does not merely give the words and their meanings, 
but, to the great benefit of the scholars, he presents also fair specimens of the 
various applications of each so as to offer a fair insight into the legal intricacies 
of the Halakha, th e practical, and into the niceties of the Haggadah, the homiletr 
ical interpretation of the Bible. Still Prof. Levy is no linguist. Both his clas¬ 
sical and his oriental, Syriac, Arabic and Persian, knowledge is extremely 
superficial. Hence his own etymological attempts at explaining rare words are, in 
most cases, without value. True, he endeavored to make up for this defect by 
obtaining the valuable contributions of Prof. Fleischer. But these are to a great 
extent criticisms, general or single, of the author’s etymologies, and are far from 

k 

covering the whole field. 

It is not the place here to dwell on the merits or the defects of the great 
Hebrew work of Rev. Dr. A. Kohut, since three years resident of New York 
City, the Arakh Competum, the scholarly edition of the Talmudic Dictionary, by 
Nathan, of Rome, of the tenth century, almost indispensable to the student of 
talmudic literature. That which here concerns us most, the etymological expla¬ 
nations offered by Dr. Kohut, cannot claim undisputed credit, as they draw alto¬ 
gether too much on the Persian Dictionary, often presenting words of doubtful 
existence. 

In undertaking to write an Aramaean Dictionary for the English student, Rev. 
Dr. Jastrow is far from claiming to supersede and outdo his predecessors in the 
field. By calling the work on its very title page a “ compilation,” he modestly 
declines originality as to plan and method. He obviously walks in the footsteps 
of Dr. Levy. To judge from the two parts that are before us, his intention is 
chiefly to furnish the student with a handier book, written in as concise a form 
as possible so as to facilitate its use. Viewed in this light, the undertaking cer¬ 
tainly is a laudable one and deserves all possible encouragement. As Prof. 
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Levy’s dictionary has done yeoman’s work for a more thorough and a more gen¬ 
eral study of talmudical literature among German scholars, so will, we trust, Dr. 
Jastrow’s, when once completed,—and we fervently wish and pray for his con¬ 
tinued health to enable him to carry the work through to its successful end! 
work as an incentive to English students to take up the study of a literature 
which is of such great importance to both the Jewish and the Christian scholar. 

In one regard, Dr. Jastrow has even improved upon Prof. Levy. In careful 
study of Homan law he has frequently found opportunity of casting new light on 
rabbinical nomenclature, for which talmudists will bear him thanks. Not sel¬ 
dom he also offers plausible emendations of passages, the corrupt reading of which 
have filled the dictionary with the quaintest possible and impossible words. It 


would exceed the limits of a review, were I to enlarge on any of these. Suffice 


to say that the author displays good judgment and independence of mind in this 
direction. 

Quite different, however, must our verdict be when we are to judge the 
methods or arrangement and the etymological system upon which the work is 
based. The first rule in arranging the words must be consistency. No lexicog¬ 
rapher has a right to have an article on p. 15 on iTIJN = letter, and another on 

p. 45 on NjVWN, one on NHmN P- 24, one on tOintt P- 39 > one on WHITK 
p. 41, and again another on fTYlfTN P- 46. Every one using a dictionary is supposed 
to know so much of grammar as to look for and under , for 

under , and for under DJK, or for E*3 under tsnOi etc., 

etc. Nor is this defect only a formal one. A just saying of the rabbis is: 

jnu eyDion “ He who does too much detracts from the whole.” Single 
instances show that the author was himself misled. Take the root . Here 

the author presents the following verbs: I. = to gather, collect; I. = to 

- T — : 

heap up; II. to gird, arm; II. = to hire, to employ, and III. = rent, 


- T 


wages. This is followed by = roof (from “)jJX II.) and XDN = letter (?) 
mm from to join. Now these Homan figures after Fuerst’s style are sim¬ 
ply misleading. II. in the sense of girding, arming, does not exist except in 
late rabbinical mispronunciation ! *V|{*, in Hebrew = gather, heap up, corre¬ 


sponds with the Aramaean whence 




pile of stone and roof . 


Also the name of the “ Roof-Demon ”= fnJi't ( see lievy s. v. is derived 

from the same root. The Aramaean is hire, rent. All biliteral roots of the 
author must be discarded as based on theories which are to-day utterly exploded. 
These sometimes border on absurdity. So, for instance, = to clear up, is 
derived from {<{3 = come, or *VI3 = to lie waste, from , or = to 

A 

be in a bad state, from 

The worst feature of the work, however, is that the author rides a hobby, 
being desirous of upsetting all established rules of Aramaean lexicography and 
replacing them by a theory of his own. He is bent upon Hebraizing most of those 
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words generally admitted to be of foreign origin, and in doing so he ignores the 
fundamental law of all etymological research. Things in daily use are always 
called by names by which they are generally known, not by such as each people 
chose to give them. And as most tools and merchandise as well as commercial 
practices come by the way of Greek or Homan, later on of Persian market places, 
one is in most cases nearer the truth when searching for foreign terminology in 
connection with foreign things. Against this well-nigh axiomatic truth the author 
persistently shuts his eye whenever he finds an opportunity of advancing a 
Hebrew root in support of his pet theory. Quite characteristic is his (also Levy’s) 
derivation of , which is nothing else but the Greek a//p = air, from *7)# = 

light, or of D'frSiN, rV?DlN and Kni^K the Greek ox^s = crowd (from 
which the verb **73K = to make noise, was derived) from f*73 (?) = collegit(?); 

• • • mm 

of njifrt, and XrVJIN (obviously the Greek In= deed, title of possession, 
from rOIN? possession?) because I* signifies power, strength. Likewise is 
the Greek dwrj = = night-lodging, derived from px=py> pn , etc., or 

such words as bynoe = , byiavos = = hook, derived from pjfrt = neck. 

That such a word of frequent occurrence as Karblvaie = market, fair, may in popu¬ 
lar use be deformed into rbvy or , Dr. Jastrow finds-less 

probable than that the Jew should have coined for it a term of his own out of the 
root *7*70 given it so un-Semitic a form as is Atlez or Itlez! Not even as 
common a word for inn as is Jwspitium , would be allowed to be accepted by the 
Jewish or Syrian traveler and pronounced NP3tI*)N. Not at all. A good 

t * : 

Hebraist is to have coined that word out of the root evening-breeze II So 

is the word *7*0fN = the Greek = knife, traced to *70f, *70, *?QD HI ° r 

= TJfilOV = half, between, to pQ —to press Ill 

That, in order to easily pronounce a diphthong in the word, the Semite, as a 
rule, puts the Alef Prostheticon before it as prefix, the author cannot help recog¬ 
nizing in such words as = stativa, N^DLDDN = stabula, NDO’tDDX 

= stomachcm, NtrrcoDN = strata, £3V£3nt3DN oTpariuTtK, (compare 

JHDN corrupt)= ax^bia, = axblrj. And yet he persists in espying an 

Ethpael noun in DVJDDN - NV3DDN (from J© , ’3D' = ^yi)\ in 
= DVlVmtODN = iorpitoro C (from pUD!) in and = OTi 'i 

(from !); in = ifxi/.Mtov = vault (from !*?£)!); in rVy?£)DN = 

mr/j/viov = plaster, (from ’*73 or y>73!); in N3DD’N, NTIDD’N = (tt6g = portico 
(from 03DH- Can there be any doubt that = alley =semita, or 

D’JTlD’N = acr&evr/s = feeble; — store = emporium; = ?f l fa r v = 

bath-tub? Or that is = axoxv = receipt? Or that the usual term for 

the heretic, skeptic, or any irreverent person DVllp^fiN is the Greek Epicurus , 
our epicurean ? Dr. Jastrow denies it all. He coins words, creates roots ad libi¬ 
tum, in firm, determined opposition to all adopted rules. Not even such words as 
D’D3 = (time, basis, and = elevated stand, are allowed to rank 
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among the foreign elements. Of course, we cannot but regret the author’s waste 
of time and labor on a theory which no Orientalist can declare otherwise than 
fallacious. 

Another theory the author advances which does not seem to have any stronger 
foundation either. It is that the rabbis intentionally changed the form of certain 
names in order to lend them a bad flavor, by way of cacophemism, as he calls it. 
Thus he finds in f“|*3N *3, a meeting-place for non-Jewish sects, a eaeophem- 

It *' ’* ** _ 

ism for JV3 = meeting-house (|*V3N implying destruction!) But Wiesner 
in his scholien to Sabbath, p. 116, has convincingly shown that there existed two 
places where Christian and Parsees held their disputes, the one being at Nicepho- 
rxum on the Euphrates, the other at Bezabde on the Tigris. These are called in the 
Talmud *3 mid '3 • (Ss© Ritter X. 167, 263). That these scenes 

were quite anachronistically placed in the time of Emperor Hadrian, is not sur¬ 
prising to the student of talmudical tradition. Likewise does the author espy 

cacophemism in N » N'IDDN i NHDlftt > p*7D¥N , obviously the Greek 

oradiov, as if it was purposely called place of ruins, from or mid the like, 

whereas the corrupt forms are due to copyists and popular mispronunciations. 

The same is true of D10'3 = the Greek being probably derived from the 

Phoenician HDD = altar, sacred hill top. It has nothing to do with DIN'D '3 

• •• 

= house of ugliness.* 

A good explanation is given by the author (see the preface) of the word 
N’DD'rrrm=* vSpo^Tfijna = “ men-seizureof as euphemism for 

cf. ’dv nt* *dv rty where *DV stands for mn* (Sanhedrin VIII., 6). But 

ctidk = model, is not = “ D1NON ” nor as Levy has it = pipripa —but a genuine 
formation of QOtf D1DN (cf. Delitzsch, Prolegomena , p. 108). 

" T 

In reference to proper nouns, we notice some misleading remarks, if, e. g., 
Dl^pJlK is called the alleged translator of the Pentateuch into Chaldaic, often 
sumamed *"Uf7—the proselyte often identified with Aquila, the alleged (sic /) 
author of a Greek translation of the Bible. The fact is generally admitted by 
scholars that the actual name of the Greek translator of the Bible, Aquilas, the 
Proselyte, being made the subject of Babylonian legends under the harder form 
of i was later on transferred to the Chaldaic Targum which is the work, 

not of one translator, but of gradual growth. 

Under *DN the author repeats the untenable derivation of the name given 
to Essenes from N*DN = physician. The double s after the e ought to convince 
any linguist that this etymology is worthless, aside from the fact that Essenes 
were a religious sect, not a class or profession. As Frankel has long ago made it 
probable, the name (mid O'NBTf) tor the humble ones, comes nearest 


very rarely such oaoophemls 


found In the Talmud, as in trSl 


sinful 


tvayykXiov 


Testament, Sabbath , 116a, 
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to the pronunciation Essenes (and Essseans). Likewise might the author s. v. 
D1JV3 have mentioned that the Bcethusians are not by far as old as the Sad- 
ducees, notwithstanding the talmudical tradition to that effect, but that the 
founder of the sect and the grandfather of Martha are probably identical! 

the Jewish Antichrist, has in spite of Levy and Graetz, nothing 


to do with Bomulus. but is. as 


m a review 


Prof. Levy’s Targum Dictionary, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
in 1869, p. 693, the Persian Aramainyus or Ahriman , the antagonist of the (Per¬ 
sian) Saviour (Soschiosch) or Messiah. 




taking an emetic, I identified (eodem, p. 690) with 


Jastrow’s suggestion to compare it with anoKOTraji 


take an 


before the meal,” if such meaning of the word is proven, is more acceptable. We 
cannot, however, close our review without remarking that there is yet altogether 
too much conjecturing done in the field of talmudic lexicography, and unless the 
Syrian and Persian literature is thoroughly studied with a view to the archaeology 
of the time, unless such works as those of Loew “ Die Aramseische Pflanzen- 
namen,” of Frsenkel “ Die Aramseische Fremdworter,” and of Strack and Sieg¬ 
fried: “ Lehrbuch d. Neuhebrseischen Sprache” and Strack’s “Joma,” “Aboda 
Zara,” have cleared the way for the talmudical scholar, all linguistic research will 
be but tentative and experimental. In the meantime each work is a welcome 
contribution, and so we part with the author, wishing him that his work shall 
grow in usefulness as he continues it in noble self-sacrifice. 


l 
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PENTATEUOHAL ANALYSIS.* 

By Rev. Benjamin Wisner Bacon, 

Lyme, Conn. 


IL PRIESTLY AND “ PROPHETIC ” CODES IN THE HEXATETJOH. 


The Law of Holiness, P 1 . 

Leviticus 17-26 , and kindred passages . 

In the legal portions of the Hexateuch the number of our authorities is dimin¬ 
ished. Kittel confines himself to a general discussion of Deuteronomy and an 
assent to the general verdict of criticism which assigns Lev. 17-26 to P 1 and Ex. 
25-81 to P 2 . Delitzsch gives only an occasional hint in his “Studien,” and 
although there is a considerable literature especially devoted to the “Law of 
Holiness,” Lev. 17-26, and to Deuteronomy, we shall not add to the bibliography 
prefixed to the previous article. The three main authorities, Well., Kuen. and 
Dill, must suffice for our present purposes. With regard to the two former it 
should be said that the words, “it [P 2 ] incorporated and added to P 1 ,” on p. 216 
of the "preceding article, convey a false idea of their position. Well, and 
Kuen. hold that P 1 was incorporated with P 2 , but by a third hand. The earliest 
fragment held by any of the critics to belong to this primitive priestly code is 

1. [a Sabbath ordinance.] 

Ex. 81:13ac,14a (a “resemblance” to P 1 is suggested by Dill, in Ex. 6:6-8; 
12:12b and 29:46; the fragment in 31:13f introduced by R). 1 

2. [The law of sin-offerings, in trespasses against God and against one’s 
neighbors.] 

Lev. 6:l-6,21-24a (in n., p. 373f, P 1 , or at least some source prior to P 2 , is 
recognized as lying at the basis of Lev. 2 [the law of meal-offerings], 5:1-7,21-26 
[as above -f- vs. 7 and 24b-26], and chs. 6 and 7 [the law of the six kinds of offer¬ 
ing]. In the later volume only 5:1-6,21-24a is ascribed to P 1 ; chs. 6 and 7 con¬ 
tain ancient toroih , possibly P^s, in the recension of P 3 ). 2 

3. [The law of clean and unclean beasts: defilement by eating and from the 
touch.] 

Fragments incorporated with P 2 in Lev. 11:1-23,41-47 (11:24-40 and the basis 
of the rest of the chapter belongs to P 2 . In n., p. 480f, 11:1-23,41-44a = P x j; 


* Continued from the July number. 

i Del. (xn.). Ex. 81:12-14. Well, and Kuen. = P»; the latter admits as possible an ** influence 
from” Pi In 8:8-8; 12:12b; 29:46 and 81:12-14a. 

* Del. (xii.) t 5:21-26. Well, and Kuen., Lev. 1-7 = P*. 
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11:24-40 and 44b-47 chiefly from P 1 in the recension of P 2 . This view is modified 
in in., pp. 633 and 639f). 3 

4. [(V)Laws concerning uncleanness; uncleanness after childbirth; leprosy.] 
The phrase {£?♦$< in Lev. 15:2 leads Dillmann to infer that the ancient 

toroth lying at the basis of chs. 12-15 may have been derived from P 1 in the 
recension of P 2 , or P 3 , especially in ch. 13f. 4 

5. The blood of beasts; slaughtering of animals to be at the central sanctuary; 
sacrifices to satyrs, or to any God but Yahweh forbidden; the blood is the life, is 
sacred, and must not be eaten; the blood of beasts taken in hunting to be poured 
on the ground and covered; eating of animals tom of beasts or dying of disease 
makes unclean till evening. 

Lev. 17 (exc. vs. 4-6,7-9,13,16 = P 2 , or were worked over by him). 5 

6. The law of prohibited degrees; different kinds of immorality and the sac¬ 
rifice of children to Molech forbidden: a torah introduced and terminated by a 
special exhortation. 

Lev. 18. fl 

7. A version of the Ten Words and a code in seven parts. 

Lev. 19:1-8,9-18,19f,23-37 (21f, or 20-22 = R. Traces of P 2 in vs. 2a,8b,34a, 

36b). 7 

8. The worship of Molech forbidden; the penalty for cursing parents; 
prohibition of various forms of impurity; a warning against the impurity of the 
Canaanites and prohibition of witchcraft. 

Lev. 20 (exc. traces of P 2 in vs. 2,13,27b). 8 

9. Heathen mourning rites and immorality forbidden; directions for “the 

t 

priest great above his brethrena blemish debars from the officiating priesthood. 
Lev. 21 (exc. traces of P 2 in vs. 10,17 and 21-24). 9 

10. The cleanness of priests and their families; offerings must be unblem¬ 
ished ; animals for sacrifice must not be killed before the eighth day. 

Lev. 22 (exc. P 2 in vs. 3f, 10-13,25). 10 

* Del. (xii.) recognizee 11: 43-45 at least, as Pi. Well., 11 : 1-23,41-47 introduced by R from some 
other source than P*. Kuen., 11:1-23,41-47 probably = Pi. Kitt. (i. f p. 116) finds Pi in parts of 
ch. 11. 

4 Well, and Kuen., P*. 

# Well., ch. 17 (exc. vs. 1,2a and "tyMO SriK nfl3 in vs. 4,6,9). Kuen., ch. 17 (exc. v. 2 and 
M U1 '£) bH in v. 4,6,9). 

• (Traces of Pa in vs. 22 and 26b). Well., Kuen., Lev. 18 (vs. 1-6,24-30 = Pi, the compiler of the 
“ Heiligkeltsgesetz,” H. G.; vs. 6-23, his material). 

i Weil., id. (exc. vs. l,2a,2lf = R; v. 19f = P», i. e., the compiler of the “Heiligkeltsgesetz,” H. 
G.). Kuen., ch. 19 (exc. 21f = R; v. 37 = Pi compiler of " H. G.”). Del. (in.), 19:20-22 = Pi. 

* Well., ch. 20 (vs. 1-9,22-27 are distinguished from the rest of the chapter as belonging to the 
compiler of the collection, P>, whereas vs. 10-21 are his material, a passage duplicating ch. 18). 
Kuen., ch. 20 (vs. 22-27 = P»; vs. 1-21 a torah parallel to ch. 18). 

® Well., ch. 21 (exc. traces of R in vs. 1 and 17; for pHK )H?D] in v. 7 read np'; vs. 

5 and 6 = H. G.; the rest Pi). Kuen., oh. 21 (exc. Pa in vs. 1,17,21,23,24). 

Well., ch. 22 . Kuen., ch. 22 (exo. vs. 2,4,18 and 29f [= P»]; 81-33 = P0; chs. 21 and 22 from 
another source than oh. 19 . 
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11. The law of the feast of mazxoth , of Pentecost, and of tabernacles. 

Lev. 28:9-20 (traces of P 2 in vs. 11-14), 22,39-43 (P 2 in v. 39), (vs. 1-8,21,23- 
88,44 = P2).n 

12. The penalty of blasphemy and bloodshed; the lex talionis. 

Lev. 24:15-23 (exc. vs. 16 and 23, and traces in v. 22 = P 2 ); vs. 1-14 also = 

P2.12 

13. The sabbatical year [and year of jubilee]; idols and ma$$ebhoth forbidden. 
Lev. 25:18-22, and traces throughout the chapter; 26:lf (25:1-7,8-17,23-55 = 

P 2 on a basis of P 1 ). 13 

14. A paraenetic conclusion to the “Law of Holiness” by the compiler: 
promises of blessing in case of obedience, and of plagues and curses in case of 
disobedience; the captivity foretold; the land to lie fallow during the exile and 
“ enjoy her Sabbathsrepentance in the land of captivity will restore Yahweh’s 
favor; colophon to the code. 

Lev. 26:3-46. 14 

15. [(?)The law of the ordeal for jealousy; the water of bitterness mixed 
with the dust of the sanctuary conveying a curse.] 

Hum. 5:11-31(?) (a “resemblance” to P 1 in Hum. 3:13). 15 

16. [The holy trumpets; fringes, cords and borders to be worn upon the gar¬ 
ment ; (?)the heave-offering of the first dough.] 

Hum. 10:9f; 15:38(37)-41 and perhaps vs. 18(17)—21. 1 ® 


The Code of the Priestly Lawbook, P*. 

Exodus 25—Numbers 36. 

1. The pattern shown in the mount; directions to Moses for the construction 
of the tabernacle and its furniture. 

a) A contribution to be made by the people for the purposes of the sanctuary. 
Ex. 25:1-9.17 


n Well, and Kuen., 28:9-22,39-44 (exc. _ntPQn3 and from DV3 on. In v. 39, [= R]. 

The rest of ch. 23 = P*, exo. v. 3, assigned by Kuen. to Pa). Del., 28:9-22 (vs. 1-8,23-38,44 = P*; 
39-43 = R). 

w Well., 24:16-22 (vs. 1-9 = Pa; vs. 10-14 and 28 = P*). Kuen., 24:16-22*. Del. (xu.), 24:16-23 
(vs. 1-14,23 = P*). 

ia Well., Lev. 25:1-7,14-22 (35-38(?)) and traces underlying vs. 8-13,39-65 ; 26: If (v. 23 = P* and 
belongs after v. 18; vs. 24-28 = P*, or perhaps Pi thoroughly worked over by R; vs. 29-34 = P»; 
v. 9b = R). Kuen., 25:1-7,18-22 (vs. 18-22 = Pi as distinguished from his material, H. G.), and 
traces In 8-17,23-65, especially in vs. 14-17,36-38 (the rest of ch. 25 = P*); 26:lf. Del. (xii.), Lev. 
25 = Pi and pa. 

14 Id. (Pi as distinguished from his material), 
w Well, and Kuen., P*. 

i« Well., 10:9f = pa; ch. 15 perhaps from the redactor, not the author, of Pi. Kuen., Num. 
16:37-41 (10:9f = P*; 15:1-16,17-21,22-31 and 32-36 = ordinances collected and incorporated by the 
redactor of Pi according to Wellhausen’s conjecture). Well, and Kuen. find also in Num. 38:52, 
56f, a fragment characteristic of Pi, but Kuen. attributes the resemblance to imitation on the 
part of Pa or of R. Well, thinks the verses a fragment of Pi incorporated by Pa. Dill, considers 
them a fragment of J Inserted by R. Del. (xii), Num. 15:87-41 = Pi. 

Mid. 
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b) The pattern of the ark of the covenant and the cherubim; of the table of 
shew-bread; of the golden candlestick; conclusion of the section. 

Ex. 25:10-22,23-30,31-38,39,40 (v. 37 misplaced(?)).!» 

c) Details for the construction of the tabernacle; for the veil and the furni¬ 
ture. 

Ex. 26:1-30,31-37.19 

d) The pattern of the altar; of the fore-court of the tabernacle. 

Ex. 27:1-8,9-19 (vs. 20,21 = R from P 2 elsewhere). 20 

2. Aaron and his sons appointed to the priesthood. 

a) The priestly garments; the ephod; the breast-plate; the mantle; the 
frontlet, tunic, turban and girdle. 

Ex. 28:1-5,6-14,15-30,31-35,36-40 21 

b) [Directions for the investiture of Aaron and his sons; linen breeches.] 

Ex. 28:41-43. 22 

3. Directions for the consecration and and installation of Aaron and his sons 
in the priest’s office. 

Ex. 29:1-35.28 

4. [An atonement for the altar, an epilogue promising the divine presence 
in the tent of meeting]. 

29:36f,43-46 (vs. 38-42 = R, from P 2 in Hum, 28; in hi. p. 636, from 
Num. 8).24 

5. [The divine appointment of Bezalel and Oholiab to the workmanship.] 

81:1-6 (80:1-10(?), 11-16; 81:12-17 = R, from elsewhere in P 2 , including a 

trace of P 1 in 81:12-17. The rest, viz. 80:17-21,22-28 ; 81:7-11, = P 3 ). 2 ^ 

6. Moses receives the tables of the testimony and descends from Sinai; his 
shining face. 

Ex. 81:18a; 82:15a; 84:29-32 (84:33-35 = R). 20 

7. Execution of the directions given to Moses; the cloud fills the sanctuary. 

According to the critics Ex. 85-40 is nearly, or quite, all P 3 . Of our authori¬ 
ties Dill, alone traces a nucleus of P 2 in 85:l-3,4f,20f; 86:2-6; 40:If,34-38, and 
the basis of Num. 9:15-23 and of Num. 7. Well, and Kuen. assign the entire mass 
to P 8 . With regard to Lev. 1-8 there is equal harmony. Well, and Kuen. assign 
all of chs. 1-7 to P 3 and all but the basis of ch. 8. Dill, admits (in., p. 641) that 
Lev. 1-7 in its present form and present position cannot belong to P 2 and further 

1 9 id. 

so Id. (vs. 20f, P» according to Kuen. and WeU.). 

« Id. (exc. v. 13f; assigned by Well, to P»). 

» P» aocording to Well, and Kuen. 

» Well, and Kuen. 29:1-34 (v. 35 = P»). 

*< Well, and Kuen, P*. 

so Del. (m.), 80:1-10 = P*; 11-16 = P*. Well, and Kuen., chs. 80 and 81:1-17 = P*. 

m Kitt., 81:18a (possibly part of 82:16 and v. 36); 84:29-32 (33-35); Well., 81:18a; 84:29-35. 
Kuen., myn nnS 'W In 81:18a (84:29-35 = P*.) 
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admits the working over P 2 has received in ch. 8. The laws of different kinds of 
offerings in Lev. 1-7 were inserted by P 3 , but they contain, beside the fragments 
of P 1 already noted (5:1-6,21-24a), some truly ancient toroth (e. g. 6:2-6), and in 
general there are no special reasons for denying that chs. 1-3 were derived from 
P 2 . Ch. 4 is a late substitute for P2’s law, now perhaps found in Num. 15:22-31, 
whereas Lev. 5:14-19 seems to be from P 2 and derived from the position now 
occupied by the late substitute Num. 5:5-10. The proper position for these frag¬ 
ments Dill, holds to be approximately that now occupied by Num. 7, where the 
fragment Num. 8:1-4 still remains in situ . 

a) [A 8abbath ordinance; the free-will offering taken; the work committed 
to Bezalel and Oholiab.] 

Ex. 85:1-3,4f,20f; 86:2-6.27 

b) [The tabernacle erected and occupied; the oblations of the princes of the 
tribes; the golden candlestick, its pattern, and the provision for lighting; oil 
required; the shew-bread; the lamp lighted]; the cloud on the tabernacle as the 
si gnal for marching and encamping. 

Ex. 40:lf,34-38; the basis of Num. 7:1-89 (specifically v. 89); Ex. 25:37; 
27:20f; 37:20f; Lev. 24:1-9; Num. 8:1-4; the basis of Num. 9:15-23 (Num. 7 
and 9:15-23 in its present form = P 3 ; the rest = fragments scattered by R). 28 

8. Aaron and his sons consecrated to the priesthood. 

Lev. 8*2® 

9. The inauguration of the ritual; Aaron offers the first sacrifices and blesses 
the people. 

Lev. 9. 80 

10. The sacrilege and death of Nadab and Abihu; [directions to Aaron, 
Eleazar and Ithamar]; the priests’ dues of the meal offerings to be consumed 
beside the altar. 

Lev. 10:1-5,6-11,12-15 (vs. 8-11 abbreviated by R; vs. 16-20 = R). 31 

11. Fragments of a code of laws concerning offerings, ritual, and ceremonial 
cleanness, the whole now displaced by Lev. (11) 12-15 (a collection of laws con¬ 
cerning cleanness assigned by all the critics to P 3 ). 

a) [The continual burnt offering.] 

Ex. 29:38-42.32 

b) [The law of burnt offerings from the herd, from the flock, of fowls; meal 
offerings burnt; the same baked; the same of first fruits; peace offerings from 
the herd; from the flock; from the goats.] 


*7 WeU. and 


P*. 




Well, and Kuen. t Ex. 26:87 and Num. 9:15-23 = P* In their p 
* WeU. and Kuen. = P», superseding a brief statement in P* 
mands in Ex. 26 seq. 
w Id. ^ 


positions; the rest = P* 
fulfillment of the oom 


u WeU. and Kuen., Lev. 10:1-6,12-16 (vs. 6-11 and 16-20 = R). 
** Well, and Kuen. = P* 
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Lev. 1:1-9,10-13,14-17; 2:1-3,4-13,14-16; 8:1-5,6-11,12-17.33 

c) [The law of sin offering; of trespass-offering.] 

Num. 15:22-31 (v. 31*); Lev. 5:14-19 (each of these passages is duplicated by 
P 3 , the former in Lev. 4, the position formerly occupied by Num. 15:22-31, the 
latter in Num. 5:5-10; Lev. 5:l-6[7],21-24a[26] = Pi; vs. 7[8]-13,20[24b-26] = 
B, or P2).34 

d) [Conclusion of P2’s law of offerings: the meal-offerings which must 
accompany different kinds of burnt-offering.] 

Num. 15:1-16.35 

e) [The law of cleanness: beasts that may and may not be eaten; unclean¬ 
ness from the touch of certain beasts’ carcasses; creeping things abominable; 
colophon.] 

Lev. 11:24-40,441>-47 and the basis of the rest of the chapter, Num. 6:1-4 
(Lev. 6f,ll, except the portions just indicated, and 12-15 are from the hand of 
P 3 , who presents herein ancient toroth worked over in the place of P2’s law, which 
in the case of Num. 5:1-4 was displaced by Lev. 12-15). 86 

12. How and when the holy place shall be entered; the ritual of atonement 
for Aaron and his house; for the sanctuary and people; the goat for Azazel; the 
day of atonement appointed. 

Lev. 16 (abbreviated by B after vs. 2 and 28 to transform it from a general 
direction for the purification of the sanctuary when accidentally defiled, to a peri¬ 
odical ceremony. From B come also the glosses QJ7 {Jf^p and ♦to 

* n vs - ^ and 32). 87 

13. The appointment and ritual of the sacred feasts: passover; mazzoth; 
new-year (ecclesiastical); the day of atonement; tabernacles. 

Lev. 28:1-8,21,23-38,44 and traces in vs. 11-14 and 39. (For fragments of P 2 
in chs. 17-22 see under P 1 , p. 8.)38 

14. The law of blasphemy on the occasion of cursing in the camp. Lev. 24: 
10-14,16,23, and a trace in v. 22. 89 

15. [The sabbatical year; the year of jubile; the redemption of inheritances; 
regulations for the conveyance of real estate; usury; the Hebrew must not be 
enslaved: if sold to a foreigner, he must be redeemed by the next of kin.] 

Lev. 25:1-7,8-17,23-31,35-55 = P 2 on a basis of P* (vs. 32-34 = P 3 ).^ 

«■—— + I ■ i ■ ■ ■ i ■■ ■' i ■ » 

m Well, and Kuen. = P*. 

w WeU. and Kuen. = P*. 

» Well, and Kuen. = P* (In this case probably the Incorporator of Pi with P«). 

wWell., Lev. 11-15, Num. 5:1-4 = P». Kuen., ditto. Lev. 11 containing, in vs. 2-28,41-47, 
material from Pi. 

Well, and Kuen., Lev. 16 = P*. 

w Well., 28:1-8,28-88. Kuen., ditto, exo. v. 8 = P>. Del. (xii.), 28:1-8,23-38,44. 

» Well, and Kuen., 24:1-0,10-14,23 = P». Del. (xii.), 24:1-9,10-14,23 = P*. 

«o Well., 25:8-18 = P>on a basis of Pi; vs. 24-28 = P* or P 1 ; 20-84 = P»; 89-55 = Pi worked 
over by P* or R. Kuen., vs. 8-17,23-65 (exo. traces of Pi in vs. 14-17,86-88 and some others). Del. 
(xii.), Lev. 25 = Pi and P*. 
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16. [The law of vows; the redemption of persons dedicated; of cattle; of a 
house; of a field; the firstling already dedicated; no devoted thing may be 
redeemed; redemption of the tithe; colophon.] 

Lev. S7. 42 

17. Directions for the taking of a census of the people; results of the census; 
[the order of marching and encampment]. 

Num. 1. (Ch. 2 an interpolation by P 3 , the material drawn from P 2 and origi¬ 
nally standing in Num. 10:13-28). 42 

18. [The toledoth of Aaron and Moses; the Levi tea assigned to Aaron and his 
sons as servants of the sanctuary; the census of the Levi tea.] 

Num. 8:1-89 (vs. 32 and 36 worked over, and vs. 24-26,29-31,36-38 taken 
from ch. 4; vs. 40-61 = P 3 ). 43 

19. [Direction to number the sons of Kohath; census of the three families of 
Levi, Kohath Gershon and Merari]. 

Num. 4:1-3,34-48 (vs. 4-33,49 = P 3 ). 44 

20. [The consecration of the Levites.] 

Num. 8:5-10,13b,14,12,13a,16a,20,22. Vs. ll,15b-19,21,23-26 = P 3 . Num. 6: 

I- 4; 6:22-27, the basis of ch. 7 and 8:1-4 are fragments of P 2 belonging in a 
different connection and have already been assigned to their original position 
[according to Dill.]. Num. 6:6-10 = P 3 [corresponding to P 2 in Lev. 6:14-19]; 
6:11-31; 6:1-21 = P 3 on a basis of ancient toroth.** 

21. [An after-passover for the ceremonially unclean.] 

A brief notice underlying Num. 9:1-14 (vs. 16-23 = P 2 belonging in a differ¬ 
ent connection; see v. 7b). 46 

22. Directions concerning the silver trumpets; the journey resumed from 
8inai. 

Num. 10:1-4,6b,8 (v. 9f = P 1 ; vs. 5,6a,7 from the hand [P 2 or R] which 
incorporated v. 9f), Ilf (vs. 13-28 = P 3 ). 47 

23. [Stoning of the Sabbath-breaker.]( ?) 

Num. 16:32—36(?) (this passage perhaps = P 3 ; the priestly elements of chs. 

II- 14 are given in the preceding article; 16:1-16,22-30 are fragments of the dis¬ 
placed law of offerings of P 2 ; v. 31 = R; vs. 17-21 = P 1 ). 43 

24. Rank and functions of the priests and Levites; the priests 7 dues; tithes 
for the Levites; the tithe of the tithe a heave-offering. 

4 i Del. (xii.), id.; Well, and Kuen., Lev. 27 = Pa. 

4a Well., Num. 1:1-16,49-64 (vs. 17-47 = P» v. 48 = R); ch. 2. Kuen., Num. 1 and 2. 

4 * Well., Num. 8:1-4 = R; vs. 6-13 = P*; 14-61 = Pa. Kuen., 8:1-4 = R; vs. 5-51 = P*. 

44 Well., ch. 4 = Pa. Kuen., ch. 4 = P*. 

44 Well, and Kuen., Num. 6-8 = Pa. 

4 « Well, and Kuen., 6:1-14 = Pa (vs. 15-23 = P* f In their present position). 

4 i Well, and Kuen., Num. 9:15-10:28 = Pa. 

4 « Well, and Kuen., Num. 15 = laws oollected and incorporated by the same band which 
Introduced Lev. 17-26 (Pa). 
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Num. 18 (exc. v. 16 [= R]). Chs. 16 and 17—mutiny of Korah; plating of 
the altar with the censers of Korah’s company; the plague arrested by Aaron’s 
intercession; budding of Aaron’s rod—are treated in the preceding article; 17: 
6-28 is unanimously assigned to P 2 . 49 

25. Directions for the distribution of the inheritances; boundaries of Canaan; 
a prince from each tribe appointed to divide the inheritances. 

Num. 88:50f,54; 84:1-15 (vs. 13-15*), 16-29 (33:52f,55f = J). Num. 19:1- 
88:49 has been treated in the preceding article, with exception of the four legal 
chapters, 19 and 28-80. These four chapters are unanimously assigned to P 3 , with 
the qualification in Dillmann’s case that ch. 19 has a basis of ancient toroih like 
those underlying Lev. 6f; chs. 26f (P 2 ) and 81 (P 3 ) are not readily separable from 
the legislative group at the end of Numbers, but have already been considered in 
the former article. 60 

26. Appointment of the cities of the Levites, and the cities of refuge; the 
law of asylum for the cities of refuge. 

Num. 85. 61 

27. Final adjustment of the inheritance of females; the daughters of Zelophe- 
had marry cousins; [colophon]. 

Num. 86. 62 


The Code of the “ Prophetic” Hexateuch. 5 * 

Deuteronomy . 

Deuteronomy spontaneously divides itself into two parts, a) the code, properly 
so-called, chs. 12-26, and b) the chapters preceding and following this nucleus of 
legislative material, which serve the purpose of connecting it with the Hexateuch 
history. As there is practically no disagreement among the critics concerning 
the former division it will be needless to discuss it in detail. It consists of 

o Well, and Kuen. t ch. 18. 

m Well., 88:50-66 (perhaps incorporating a fragment of Pi in vs. 52f) and ch. 84. Kuen., 88:50- 
84:29. 

6i Id. 

si Well., oh. 86. Kuen., ch. 86 (exc. v. 13 = R). 

6 * In speaking of Deuteronomy as “ the ” code of the “ prophetic ” portion of the Hexateuch, 
it must be premised that the expression is not literally applicable. Deuteronomy, according 
to all the critics, is the work of an author later than either J or E, and in the sense of separate 
origin may be said to be independent of the “prophetic” authors, but in the matter of literary 
material “ independent” is the last word to use. The work not only occupies the stand-point of 
JB, but professedly and intentionally reproduces what in some respects has a better claim to 
the title: “ the code of the * prophetic ’ Hexateuch,” viz., the 44 Book of the Covenant” (Ex. 20-28. 
See preceding article), which according to Kuenen occupied in the original document of E the 
same relative position which Deuteronomy subsequently obtained in the Hexateuch. If we 
pass over thus the claims of the Book of the Covenant it is merely because D, from his position 
of literary dependence upon both J and E for historical and legal material alike, deserves to 
represent the 44 prophetic ” law in contrast with the priestly. His version of the code. Ex. 20-28, 
although freely expanded, and in some particulars modified, is yet in the spirit a thoroughly 
faithful reproduction of what the author regards as the torah of Moses, viz., the writings 
already designated as 44 prophetic.” These statements are in accordance with the unanimous 
opinions of the critios. 
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a) Laws addressed to the people for their guidance after the occupation of 
Canaan, concerning: a single place of worship; the blood of beasts shed elsewhere 
than at the altar; false gods, and enticement to worship them by prophet or fellow- 
citizens ; the idolatrous city to be devoted; heathen mourning rites and the eating 
of unclean beasts forbidden; tithes for the sanctuary, and hospitality for the Levite; 
the year of release; compassion for the poor and the enslaved; firstlings; pass- 
over, the feast of weeks, and tabernacles; the administration of justice; [idolatry 
and a blemished sacrifice forbidden;] the priests a court of appeal in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice; [the king’s conduct;] provision for the Levites; heathen 
practises forbidden; the prophet to be the guide in religious matters; manslaugh¬ 
ter and the cities of refuge; removal of the ancient landmark forbidden; the law 
of testimony and lex talionis; military provisions; exemption from military duty; 
mitigation of the severities of war and siege, except against Canaanites; expia¬ 
tion of untraceable bloodshed; management of domestic affairs; bodies of exe¬ 
cuted criminals must be promptly buried; various regulations of social life; 
treatment of mutilated persons and foreigners; cleanness in the camp; various 
humane regulations; divorce; brief injunctions for justice, humanity and moral¬ 
ity in various spheres; the levirate; impure action and fraud forbidden; venge¬ 
ance must be taken on Amalek; gratitude to God inculcated in the offering of 
first-fruits; the tithe of the third year for the Levite, stranger, widow, and 
orphan; a prayer and confession and form of sacred covenant. 

Deut. 12-26 (16:21-17:7 perhaps belongs after 12:31 and was misplaced by 
R d ).** 

b) The historical-introductions and appendices to the code of D (chs. 1-11,27- 
84). With regard to these introductions and appendices there is also but slight 
difference of opinion; all the critics are agreed that the more original introduc¬ 
tion to the code is chs. 5-11, and all but Well, attribute it to the same hand as 
chs. 12-26 (Del. also might perhaps be excepted, who considers the basis of chs. 
12-26 Mosaic; see (x.)). A second introduction is formed by 1:6-4:40. Dill, and 
Kitt. considers this to have been originally a synopsis by D, of the history in JE 
(more especially E) worked over by R d into a speech by Moses after the pattern 
of chs 5-11 to avoid the obvious repetition. Aside from this change from the 
3 d to the 2 d person of the verb, the introduction of a few historical notes (e. g. 
2:10-12,20-23; 8:10f,13b,14; 4:41-43) also derived from D 1 , and ch. 4 (D 1 ) removed 
from its original position after ch. 26, Deut. 1-26 is substantially what it was 
when it left the hand of its author. Well., Kuen. and Del. consider 1:6-4:40 the 
composition of D 2 . (Well., and perhaps Del., D 3 ). 

m Id. (Well, and Kuen. oonsider 16:21-17:7 [Kuen., at least 16:21-17:1] misplaced [Well., per¬ 
haps D*] and Well, assigns to D* 15:4f; 17:14-20 and 23:5-7, and is suspicious of at least a work¬ 
ing over of ch. 20). 
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1. [A few words to designate the place of Moses declaration of the law in the 
general history; Israel reminded of the departure fron Horeb; of the appoint¬ 
ment of officers to assist Moses; of Kadesh-bamea and the sending of the spies; 
of the murmuring of the people and their presumptuous attack upon the Am or- 
ites; of the journey by the way of the Red Sea and peaceful passage through 
Edom; of the similar treatment of Moab, and of the generation which died in 
the wilderness; of the capture of the territory of Sihon king of the Amorites, and 
the battle of Jahaz; of the capture of Bashan from Og, and settlement of Reu¬ 
ben, Gad and half-Manasseh there; of Moses’ forewarning of his death, and the 
direction to give a charge to Joshua; an appeal to the people to obey the law now 
to be given; a reminder of Baal-peor and Horeb, and forewarning against the 
corrupt worship of the Ganaanites; disobedience will be followed by exile, but 
sincere repentance in captivity will regain the favor of God, and bring to his 
remembrance the covenant, as when he brought them out of Egypt.] 

Deut. 1:6-4:40* (exc. 2:10-12,20-23; 8:10f,13b,14 = Rd from D; also l:lf,4f; 
4:41-43 = Rd from D; 1:3 = P2).55 

2. [(Superscription of the code); Moses rehearses the Ten Words of the cove¬ 
nant, and the story of the theophany at Horeb; exhortation to keep the command¬ 
ment ; to love Yahweh; to be faithful to his worship; to observe the law and 
teach it to the children; the total destruction of the Ganaanites and of the instru¬ 
ments of their worship enjoined; faithful observance of the commandment to be 
pure from Ganaanitism will ensure the all-powerful help of Yahweh; exhortation 
to remember God’s dealing and to beware of vain glorying; exhortation to 

i 

humility in view of the fact that their position as God’s chosen people is not due 
to their own righteousness; the incidents of the golden calf, of Taberah, Massah 
and Kibroth-hattaavah recalled as examples of their unworthiness; (the story of 
the renewal of the covenant and the departure from Horeb recalled;) a renewed 
exhortation to love and obey Yahweh supported by reference to the wonders in 
Egypt and at the Red Sea, and the death of Dathan and Abiram; a blessing prom¬ 
ised for obedience; the blessing and curse to be set before the people on Ebal and 
Gerizim, as they enter the land.] 

Deut. 4:44-11:32 (exc. 4:44-49; 5:5,23; 6:3; 7:22; 9:4,20; 10:19 = Rd; 9:25- 
10:11 belongs in the introduction and was removed thence by Rd ; 11:29-81 was 
removed by him from D*’s appendix). 56 

3. [A hortatory conclusion to the code; the blessings in detail which will fol¬ 
low obedience; the curses in detail which will follow disobedience; colophon to 
the code.] 

65 So Kitt.; WeU. and Kuen., Deut. 1-4:4a = D* (exo. l:2<8)-6,39 [of. LXX.]; 4:44<?) = R). Del., 
1:6-4:40= D*. 

6* Kuen., Kitt. and Del., 4:44-11:32. Well., 4:44-11:32 = D*, a writer earlier than the author 
of ohs. 1-4, but later than Di. 
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Deut. 27:9f; 28:1-68* (27:1-8 = B d from D elsewhere [see below]; vs. 5-7a 
= E; 4,7b,8,11-13,14-20 = BA ; 4:1-40 and 11:29-31 belong after ch. 26 and were 
removed by BA). 61 

4. [Direction to write the law upon plastered stones; Moses forewarns the 
people of his death and encourages them under leadership of Joshua to pursue the 
conquest; he writes the law and delivers it to the priests; he makes a final fare¬ 
well address; an adjuration to all the assembly to abhor strange gods, and warn¬ 
ing against the wrath of Yahweh; a promise that when the curse has been real¬ 
ized true repentance in exile will bring restoration; the law is brought near, that 
its observance may be their life; Moses’ death and burial.] 

Deut. 27:lb-8 (instead of la [= R d ] read 
31:l-8,9-18,24-26a,28f; 32:45-47 ; 28:69-30:20 in part, and traces in 84:(lb)5f,llf; 
(28:69-30:20 is an expansion by R d of an original address by D 1 , of which 80:11- 
20 and traces in ch. 4 are preserved intact; 31:14f,23 = E; 16-22 = J; 26b,27 
and 30 = R d ; 82:1-44 = J; vs. 48-52 = P 2 ; ch. 33 = a poem incorporated by 
E; 84:1a [to *QJ], v. 5 in part, 7a,8f = P 2 ; in v. lb and v. 4 

= J; v. 10 = E; last four words of v. 1, vs. 2f,7b of uncertain origin). 58 


m Well., Dent. 27 = D* on the basis of an older source. Kuen., 27:»f; 28:1-09 (27:l-4,7b,8 = 
R ; vs. 5-7a = K; 11-18,14-20 = R). Del., oh. 27f = Di. Kltt., 27:®f; 28:1-09. 

*• Knen. and Kltt. attribute 28:09 and 81:9-18 to Di (Well, and Del., D*), and Kltt., 84:4 and 0 
in part, Ilf. The rest of ohs. 20-84 is assigned by all the crltlos, except Dill., to authors other than 
D», as follows: 27:1-8 = R d (so Kuen. and Kltt.; Well, and Del., D»); ch. 29f = D* (so Kuen. and 
Kltt.; Well, [and Del.(?)], D»); 81 :l-8 = D* (so Well, and Kuen.); vs. 14f and 28 = K; vs. 10-22,24- 
80 = D* (so Kuen.; Well, and Kltt., vs. 14-28 = JE [E]); 82:1-44 = an Incorporation by JE (Rd) (so 
Well, and Kuen.; Kltt., vs. 1-43 a substitute for B’s poem Introduced by Rd; v. 44 = E); vs. 45-47 
= Rd; 40-52 = P* (so Well., Kuen. and Kitt.); ch. 83 = an independent poem (so Well., Kuen. and 
Del.); Kltt., v. 1 = B; vs. 2-29 incorporated by E; oh. 84 Includes, besides the fragments of JE, 
and P* elsewhere designated, only D* (so Well, and Kuen.; Kltt., vs. 4 and 0 In part, Ilf = Di). 
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THE PENTATEUOHAL QUESTION.* I. GEN. 1:1—12:5.t 

By Pbofebsob William R. Habfkr, Ph. D., 

Tale University. 


A. INTRODUCTORY. 

In presenting and criticising the alleged Pentateuchal (more strictly Hexa- 
teuchal) Analysis, the writers have agreed upon the following points: 

1. The first paper of each writer will cover Gen. 1-12:6; the second and 
third papers, Gen. 12:6-50; the remaining papers, later portions of the Hexa- 
teuch according to the circumstances of the case. 

2. There will first be given the presentation of the facts and considerations 
urged in favor of the analysis (i. e. the more commonly accepted analysis which 
finds four distinct works combined by one or more editors or Redactors). This 
will be followed by a counter-statement or criticism. 

8. Since the work has for its purpose to place the essential material and the 
most important considerations relating to the question to be discussed in a form 
which will enable the biblical students of America to grasp most easily the true 
merits of the case, the plan of presentation will be made strictly to conform to 
this purpose. 

4. The material will be examined chapter by chapter, section by section; the 
facts will thus be collected step by step. Conclusions will not be advanced until 
the facts have been duly considered. 

5. In the nature of the case, both writers will be restricted as to the space 
which may be used; yet an earnest effort will be made to introduce everything 
that is really important. 

6. The question at issue is not, (1) What are the particular details of the 
analysis of the Hexateuch ? or, (2) Granting the existence of documents, what 
relations do these documents sustain to each other? but, (8) Are there really distinct 
documents f i. e. such as the analysis of critics of the present generation presents ? 
As a matter of course, material belonging strictly to the first and second questions 
will come up for consideration; still the discussion itself is upon the third ques¬ 
tion. 


* The Allbqid Facts and Considerations or the Pent a te u ch ad Analysis pre¬ 
sented and criticized bt Proftnort Harper (of Tale) and Green (of Prlnoeton). 

t The consideration of this same material by Professor Green will appear In the January 
Hzbraica. 
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7. The article by Rev. B. W. Bacon on “The Pentateuchal Analysis 9 ’ in 
July Hebraic a, with its continuation in the present number, will be found to 
contain a very accurate statement of the various views relating to the exact 
material of each document. In view of the publication of this article the writers 
will be enabled to present the case within a much shorter compass than would 
otherwise have been possible. 


B. THE FACTS AND CONSIDERATIONS URGED IN FAVOR OF THE 


ANALYSIS OF GENESIS 1:1-12:5.*f 


L The Material as a whole. 


1. To a priestly writer (hereafter referred to as P) critics assign the following 
portions: 

1) The tol'dh6th (generations) of the heavens and earth (creation, Sabbath), 
chs. 1:1-2:4a (the original title 2:4a having been removed by the Redactor from 
before 1:1, or from before 1:2, in which case 1:1 was substituted for it). 

2) The tol'dhoth of Adam (genealogical table of ten generations, the tenth 
branching into three), ch. 5:1-32 (exc. v. 29). 

3) The t61*dh6th of Noah (deluge (365 days), covenant with Noah, Noachic 
legislation), chs. 6:9-22; 7:6,ll,13-16a,18-21,23b,24; 8:1,2a,8b-5,13a, 14-19; 9:1- 
17,28,29. 

4) The tol'dhoth of the sons of Noah (ethnological table deriving the nations 
of the world from Noah’s sons), ch. 10:1-7,20,22,23,31,32. 

5) The tol'dhoth of Shem (genealogical table of ten generations branching 
into three, Abram, Nahor and Haran), ch. 11:10-26. 

6) The tol'dhdth of Terah (migration of Terah, settlement of Abram and Lot 
in Canaan), chs. 11:27,31 (worked over by R), 32; 12:4b,5; [13:6,lib,12a, etc., to be 
taken up in another article]. 


* In the following* presentation I hare made a free use of the material furnished by all the 
leading writers upon the subject; of. the list of works mentioned in Hebraic a, Vol. IV., pp. 218, 
219. I do not in eaoh case name the writers who, before me, have presented the same matter, 
(1) because in most cases it would be necessary to name several writers; (2) because the great 
mass of the material has now become common property; (8) because to have done this would 
have required more space than could under any circumstances have been accorded the article; 
and chiefly (4) because, from the stand-point of the discussion, it is a matter of no consequence 
what a given critic thinks, the real question being whether, in the opinion of the student, the 
text under examination furnishes the fact stated; our work has to do with the text of Genesis 
and not with the critics of that text. W. R. H. 

ate- 

rial ” and “theology/* which to the student who for the first time considers this question may 
seem whoUy inconsistent with any proper estimate of the oontents of Scripture. Such a student 
will find it advantageous, thus from the very beginning of his work, to learn what is Involved in 
an acceptance of the analysis. It is not, as is so often asserted, a merely literary question. Its 
decision carries with it the decision of many and Important questions relating to the meaning 
and value of the sacred writings. W. R. H. 


t In this presentation, many statements will be made, especially under the heads of 
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2. To a prophetic writer (hereafter referred to as J) critics assign the follow¬ 
ing portions: 

1) Beginning of the world, paradise, sin and curse, ch. 2:4b-S:24 (except (1) 

the word D*n*?N which regularly follows ; (2) 8:20 which was either mis¬ 
placed or inserted by R; and perhaps (8) 2:10-15). 

2) Adam’s descendants, Cain and Abel, genealogy of seven generations 
branching into three, song of Lamech, ch. 4:1-15 ((1) probably out of its original 
place, (2) mn (v. 1) by R), 17-24,25,26; 5:29 (the material of 4:17-24 being from 
an earlier source. 

3) Sons of God and daughters of men, corruption, ch. 6:1-8 (except (1) 

pnifN DJI ▼. 4; (2) D’DBTr • • • • D“»ND and *riN“0 V. 7, which are by R); 

but compare what is said later (p. 39) concerning this passage. 

4) Deluge of forty days; rescue of Noah; Noah’s sacrifice *, Yahweh’s prom¬ 
ise, ch. 7:1,2,3(inpart),4,5,7(inpart), 10,12,16b,17,22,23(inpart); 8:2b,3a,6-12,18b, 
20-22 (R being responsible for 7:3a,7 in part, 8,9,22,23 in part). 

5) Noah’s husbandry, prophetic song, peopling of the earth from Noah’s sons, 

ch. 9:20-27,18,19; 10:8,10-12,13-19,21,24-30 (of which (1) 9:20-27 is from a special 
source, (2) 10:9,24,14 in part(V) and DOlfl ( v * *9)a* 0 by B)* 

6) Tower of Babel, dispersion, Abram and his family, ch. 11:1-9 (see, how¬ 
ever, p. 56),28-80 (exc. DHtPD “WO = »)• 

7) Abram called; journey with Lot, ch. 12:l-4a. 

3. The differences of opinion between the chief critics have been minutely 
indicated by Mr. Bacon in the article already referred to. These variations may 
be classified as follows: 

4 

1) Cases in which some critics enter into a more minute analysis and find 
traces in -a single document of two or three strata (called P 1 , P 2 , J 1 , J 2 , etc.), e. g. 
the entire J portion of Gen.1-12, which by Wellhausen, Budde, Kuenen and Kit- 
tel is supposed to have come into its present form from a combination of two 
sources (see pp. 59-62). 

2) Cases in which (a) critics differ as to the particular document to which a 

► 

given verse should be assigned; e. g. (1) Gen. 7:23b (= P) is given to J by Bud., 
Kuen., Del., and Kautzsch and Socin ;* (2) 7:6a (= P) is given to R by Well.; (8) 
11:28 and 30 (= J) is given to P by Well, and K. and Soc.; (b) the variations are 
very minute, the evidence either way being so slight as to make it difficult to 
determine the real place; e. g. (1) 11:31 *VND* given by Dil. to R, by 

Bud. to J 2 , but by Del. and Kltt. regarded as P; (2) DU (9:22) = R (not J) 
by Well., Bud., Kuen.; so (3) (10:21) = R (not J) by same; (4) 10:16f,18b 

= Rd (not J) by same; (5) 10:9 = J (not R) by Bud. and Kuen.(?); etc. 

* Die Genesis, mil Aeusserer Unterscheidung der QuetUnschriftm. 1888 . 
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8) Cases in which evidence is by some thought to exist of the employment of 
earlier sources, which, however, have been so thoroughly worked over as to 
become hardly recognizable; e. g. (1) l:2-2:4a (= P) is supposed by Well., Bud., 
Kuen. to contain such material, some even supposing that this earlier source is 
J 2 , a view consistent only with the theory that J is older than P; (2) 5:22-24 
(= P) is claimed by Budde to be from some such earlier source; etc. 

Beairki. Touching these variations the following points deserve consideration: 

1. In view of the remarkablo degree of unanimity which exists, too much emphasis should 
not be laid upon the comparatively few cases in which there is a difference of opinion. Omitting 
the cases under 1) andj?) above in which, while recognizing a particular passage as, e. g. J, oer- 
tain critics still more minutely analyze the material, or suppose the existence of earlier sources, 
no longer distinguishable, we find that out of a total of 304 verses, there are not more than 
twenty in reference to which critics differ. 

2. The character of the differences shows that they are due largely to thb writers' views of 
the relation of the various documents to each other. In this way, at all events, many of them 
may be accounted for. 

3. The chief difficulty exists in reference to the work of the Redactor. This, in the nature of 
the case, must always remain moro or less indefinite, although the documents themselves may 
be distinguished from each other with much satisfaction. It is to be observed, however, that, 
handy as it may seem to credit to the account of the Redactor whatever causes trouble by its 
presence elsewhere, it cannot well be denied that the work attributed to him is exactly what 
would have been expected under all the circumstances. 

IL The Analysis of Gen. 1-3 (Creation, Paradise, the Sin and Curse). 

The first three chapters contain two distinct accounts of creation,—(1) that of 
P, Gen. 1:1-2:4a (see above); (2) that of J, Gen. 2:4b-8:24. The evidence of this 
distinction is four-fold, viz. the language? the style, the material, and the theol¬ 
ogy. This evidence will be considered in order. In general, the points presented 
will be only those furnished by the particular chapter under consideration. Some¬ 
times, however, it will be necessary to include material belonging to subsequent 
chapters, in order to show the harmony of that which is being considered with 
the later matter; and because the chapter in question may present matter which, 
although in harmony with what follows, when taken by itself is hardly sufficient 
in amount to exhibit clearly the point under consideration. 

1. The Language— Each of the two sections, as divided above, is seen to 
have certain words which are not found, or are rarely found, in the other. It is 
conceded that considerable difference may exist between two passages in respect 
to vocabulary, without furnishing an argument for different authorship, since 
such variations may often be accounted for on the ground of different subject, 
different circumstances, etc. Still, when they are so many and so marked, when 
they occur in what purports to be a treatment of the same subject, and when, 
moreover, the differences of vocabulary coincide in a most remarkable manner 
with differences of style, material, etc., it is believed that the explanations 
usually given upon the supposition of a single author are insufficient. 
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1) LANG GAGE OF P. 


To save space, the general usage of each word is given when it is taken up 
for the first time. 

(1) JVKTKDD (1:1): probably In construct rela- (11) HIED (1:14,16,10): only in this passage in 

tion with following clause; if used absolutely, this sense; in Ex. 26:0; 27:20; 86:8,14,28; Lev. 
it is peculiar, J (also E*) using nSlVO (of. Gen. 24:2; Num. 4:9,10 (all P) with reference to 
1S:3; 43:18,20; Jud. 1:1). golden candlestick. 

(2) KID (1:1): occurs ten times in 1 :l-2:4a; 6: (12) JfVl (1:17): this loose and general sense, 

1 (P); the only word used by P when creation instead of DIP or jVt?, is claimed to be pecul- 

proper is spoken of; found in Hex. outside of liar to P, as compared with J. 

P only In Gen. 6:7 (J); Ex. 84:10; Dt. 4:82; Num. (18) j^Dt? (1:20 verb and noun): outside of P 

16:30, in all of which there are evident traces only once, viz., Dt. 14:19, which corresponds to 
of the work of R or Rd (but used largely in Lev. 11; Gen. 1 three times; 7:21 twloe; 8:17; 
later prophets; e. g., twenty-one times in the 9:7; Ex. 1:7; 7:28; Lev. 6:2; 11, (Ofteen times); 
seoond Isaiah); J uses TWV and IP, words 22:6; J and Euse DDD or HD*!; of. 6:1 and Ex. 
more general, or implying manipulation. 1:7 with Ex. 1:10,20. 

(8) D'hSk (1:1): thirty-six times in this pas- (14) DIDD (1:21): in P only; cf. Ex. 7:9.10,12 
sage; relatively as frequent in P up to Ex. 6:3, (P) with Ex. 4:3-6(J); and this passage with 

after which it is used only in certain formulas, Gen. 8:1-8 (J) and Num. 21:6-9 (E) where KTU 
e. g. 'K HID, or as a common noun; before is used. 

Ex. 6:3, P never uses 71171' (the ' in Gen. 17:1; ( 15 ) DtPODn (1:21): in 6:7; 7:23 (J), but this 

21:1b being due to R, as proved by Ex. 6:2-4, isworkof R (see above*; elsewhere in Hex.(exc. 
and accounted for by the use of in immedi- Dt. 4:18), in P, viz., Gen. 1, seven times; 6:20 ; 

ate proximity), but after Ex. 6:3, always. [Cf. 7:8,21; 8 J7(twlce),19(twice); 9:8; Lev. 11:44,46; 

use of niTV by J (below).] 20:26. 

(4) inn , 1HD (1:2): only here in Pent., the (16) IkSdI 1DD1 1DJ5 (1:22): a phrase only 

latter elsewhere only in Is. 84:11; Jer. 4:23. found in P in Hex., though often with modifl- 

(6) Dinn (1:2): also in 7:11;8:2; of.theexpr. cations, e. g. 1:22,28; 8:17; 9:1,7; 17:6,20; 28:3; 

in 49:25; Dt. 88:13. 85:11; 47:27; Ex. 1:7; cf. the somewhat differ- 

(6) VlDD (1:4): occurs in P, 1:1,4,6,7,14,18; Ex. ent use of 71DD by J, Gen. 26:22. 

26:33; Lev. 1:17; 5:8; 10:10; 11:47; 20:24,25,26; (17) pRH jvn (1:24): also 1:26^0; 9:2,10 

Num. 8:14; 10:9,21; elsewhere in Hex. only in (twioe); only in P;.cf. TIDBfiD DTI in J, 2:19,20; 

Dt.; J usee DDi). 8:1:14; and in E, Ex. 28:11,29. 

(7) jTpD (1:6): nine times in this ch.; else- (18) oS? (1:26): 1:28^7 (three times); 5:8; 9:6; 

where, in all seven times, in Ezek., Dan., Ps. Num. 88:52; all Ik 

19 and 160; stem ypD only in P, Ex. 89:3; (19) 1DD (1:26): elsewhere in P, 1:28; 25:48,46, 

Num. 17:3,4. 63; Lev. 26:17; of. Num. 24:19 incorporated by 

(8) mpO (1:19): also Ex. 7:19; Lev. 11:88; else- E; and Dt. 20:20. 

where eight times, in Jer., Kgs., Chron. and (20) fllDD (1:26): in Hex. only here, and 5:1-3 
Ezra. (P); stem HDD only in P; Num. 83:56. 

(9) KBH (1:11): not in J or E; in all fourteen (21) DDT (1:27) mole; exc. Dt. 4:16, and 15:19 

times, Dt. 82:2; 2 8am., 2 Kgs., Job, Ps., etc. only in P (fourteen times in Gen., four times 

(10) |'D (1:11): in P, 1, nine times; 0:20, three in Ex., seventeen times in Lev., eighteen times 

times; 7:14, four times; Lev. 11, nine times; in Num., twioe in Josh.); J uses t?'K andper- 
elsewhere only Dt. 14, which corresponds to haps twice Ex. 84:19,28(J?)a form of the verb 

Lev. 11. DDT; in Gen. 7:8a (of. this part with the preo. 

* E represents a second prophetic writer who had many of the characteristics of J, but of 
whom few, if any, traoes appear in Gen. 1-12. This writer was later combined with J, hence 
the symbol JE, which will appear frequently. 
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verse, where we have twice ini8M BTK), Ex. 
18:11-16 (neither J nor E, but JE or Bd), the In¬ 
fluence of R Is evident; In Ex. 88:17 (E?) = Ex. 
84:28 a form of 33T oocurs. 

(2?) ropi (1:27): except Dt. 4:16, only in P, 
Gen. 6:2; 6:19; (7:8 = B); 7:946; Lev., twelve 
times; Num. 6:8; 81:15, all P. 

(28) rapjl *13T (1:27): a phrase not in JE, 
which has WlTtO BTK . 

(24) &DD (1:28): in Hex. in P only, Num. 82: 
2249; Josh. 18:1; elsewhere very late. 

(26) nSDB (1:29): also 1:80; 6:21; 9:3; Ex. 
16:15; Lev. 11:89; 26:6; of. S3KD in J 2:9; 
8:6, S3* frequently in Gen. 41-44. 

(26) (2:1) host; except Gen. 21:22,32 (J) 
(In title of Piohol) and Josh. 6:14,15 (E?) (title of 
angel), only in P, where it occurs eighty-nine 
times. 

(27) H3BP (2:2): in JE, six times, including the 


doubtful passage, Ex. 28:12 = 84:21; in P, 
sixty-four times. 

(28) rD*6D (2:2): exoept Gen. 88:14 (“ herd ”), 
Ex. 22:7,10 (•* goods ”), both of which are J or 
E; and Gen. 89:11 (thoroughly worked over by 
B); only in P, in all fifty-six times (generally = 
“ work •*), 

(29) tsnp (2:2): exoept in JE in Ex. 19:10,14, 
22; 20:8; Josh. 8:5; and Num. 11:18(J or Bd?), 
Josh. 7:18 (Bd), only in P, in all seventy-three 
times. 

(30) mSin (2:4a): formula of introduction 
of each of Fs chapters of the patriarchal 
period (duplicated in case of Esau by R, 80:1 = 
86:9); from creation to Abram five “genera¬ 
tions;” from Abram to Jacob, five; Gen. 2:4 ; 
5:1; 6:9; 10;1; 11:10; 11:27; 25:19; 86:1(= 86:9); 
87:2; of. Num. 8:1, which is a later edition (P*) 
of P. 


2) LANGUAGE OP J. 


(1) ntPJ? (2:4b): for this P uses m3 (see 
above). 

(2) 10'nSw mil’ (8:4b): for this P usee 
D'nSK. The DTlSK which follows <' lu this 
section was Inserted by B, who by this very 
peculiar method and, exoept as a very em¬ 
phatic appositive, un-Hebraio expression, 
shows a purpose to unite two entirely distinct 
accounts. The contrast is no less striking be¬ 
tween ’K in oh. 1 and 'K in chs. 2 and 8, than 
it would have been between 'K and The 
use of by J is very regular. Exceptions 
may easily be classified and explained, e. g., (1) 
when a foreigner speaks who is not supposed 
to have known the personal name of Israers 
God, as in Gen. 89; (2) when there is a special 
reason for concealment of the name, as in the 
case of Joseph, Gen. 44; (3) when the use of 
would be inappropriate, as in the mouth of the 
serpent, Gen. 8:1; 9:27; a few other oases might 
be elted, but this will suffice here. 

(3) mem rr«r (2:6): TTff in Hex., only here 
and in Gen. 21:15 (B); mt? (or n0*W) when P 
would be apt to use (see above), of. jvn 

mem 2:1940; 8:144; mm wy, 2:6; 8:is. 

(4) D*)D or D3D3 (2:5): onoe in P (and that 
P*) Lev. 14:86; in JE frequent, 27:448; 87:18; 
41:60; 46:28; Ex. 1:19; 12:84; Josh. 2:8; 8:1. 

(5) HD* (2:5): of. Wnn 1:12 (P); once in P», 


Lev. 18:87; in JB,Gen. 2:9; 8:18; 41:6,28; Ex. 
10:5. 

(6) 3BO (2:5): in JE, also 7:4; 19:24; Ex. 9: 
18,2348,84; 16:4(?) 

(7) HDIKn (2:5): in P. only 1:25; 6:20; 9:2; 
Lev. 20:25 in expression riDlttn DD"1; Lev. 
20:24; Num. 82:11 (in an expression borrowed 
from JE); in JE, fifty-two times. 

(8) (2:7): in J also, 2:8,19; of. IIP (noun) 
6:6; 841; P uses m3 - 

(9) n31 (2:7): only herein Hex., other occur’ 
renoes in Jer., Ezek., Hag., Mai., and Job, also 
Isa. 54:16. 

(10) (2:7): in JE forty times, not in P. 

(11) D”n num (2:7): P has D'TI HH of. 
above * HD; in 7:22(J) thenn isbyR; inB 
Josh. 11:11,14. 

(12) DH? (2:8): P uses in many similar oases 
jni, cf. 1:17. 

(13) 01*77 (2:8): J treats it as a common 

noun, the Dl*Sl in 8:1741 being for Dl*Sl; 
P as in 6:1 treats it as a proper noun. 

(14) 1DH1 (2:9): the stem in JE, Gen. 8:6; 27: 
15; Ex. 20:17(twloe); 84:24; Josh. 7:21(?); but 
not in P. 

(15) 1TJ) (2:18): eight times in JE, no occur¬ 
rence In P. 

(16) 111 (2:18): once in P (Num. 2:2), twenty 
times in JE. 
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(17) rrn^n /VD (2:19): see above under (3). 

(18) n13 (2:22): spoken of God (see later). 

(19) 1JD (9:21): used only in Hiph. by P (Lev. 
18* 14); in JE, ten times; of. 130 in 8:2 (P). 

(90) Dyon (2:28) now: J uses it in sing, and 
dual twenty-one times. In P t only pL 

(21) |3“Sp (2:24): a common expression 
throughout J, e. g. 82:83. 

(22) mil (8:1): in J also, 8:2,4,14; 49:17; Ex. 
4:8; (7:15 = R;) Num. 21:6,7,9(three times); P 
uses J'J/1 (see above). 

(28) Dllj) (8:1): only here in Hex., elsewhere 
in Proverbs and Job. 

(24) Jfi (8:3): cf. also 8:22; 11:4; 42:4, etc. 

(26) npfi (8:5): not in P, butinJE 8:6,7; 21: 
19; Ex. 4:11; 28:8. 

(28) SDfr (8:6): not in P, but In Gen. 48:14 (J?) 
Josh. 1:7,8 (D or JE). 

(27) inn (8:8): not in P, but in JR, 8:10; 31: 
27; Josh. 2:16; 6:17,26; 10:16,17. 

(28) 'R or 7VK (8:9): not In P, but in JE. Gen. 
4:9; 16:8; 18:9; 19:5; 22:7; 88:21; Ex. 2:20. 

(29) 'JiSdS (8:11): common in J, not found in 
P. 

(30) /1RT HD (8:18): cf. 4:10. 

(81) 111R (8:14): in P, only in PI. part, used 
substantively, in the formula O'llROTI 'D in 


the law of the ordeal of jealousy, Num. 6:1849, 
22J8447; in JE regularly,Gen. 8:14,17; 4:11; 6:29; 
9:25; 12:8; 27:29(twice); 49:7; Ex. 22:27; Num. 
22:6 (three times); 28:7; 24:9 (twioe); Jos. 6 M; 
9:28. 

(32) JVt? (8:16): not in P (exo. Ex. 7:28, doubt¬ 
ful); in JE eighteen times. 

(33) (8:15): not in P; in J, Gen. 26:26; 
49:17,19; Josh. 8:13. 

(34) 2XJ), J13Xp (8:16): stem not in P, in J, 
8:17; 6:29; 6:6; 84:7; 46:5. 

(35) 71171 (8:16): not in P, but frequently 
(twenty-eight times) in JE; cf. 171/1) lS/1). 

(36) 7131* 713171 (8:16): also 16:10; 22:17 (R 

from J). 

(37) Dll'S (8:17): see above, under (13). 

(38) S)pS yot? (8:17): not in P, but in JE also 
Gen. 16:2; Ex. 8:18; 4:8,9; 15:26; 18:24. 

(39) 1)3p3 (8:17): not In P (who uses Jj/oS); 
in JE twenty-one times. 

(40) 71/Ip (8:22): in P, If at all, Num. 81:17; 
Josh. 9:19b (both doubtful); in JE ninety- 
seven times. 

(41) BHj (8:24) In P only in QA1 (Lev. 21:7, 
14; 22:13; Num.80:10); inJE, seventeen times 
in PI., once in Q&l. 


J Remarks. —1. Of the 390 forms in Gen. l:l-2:4a, 135 occur chiefly in P, while 
over 100 are entirely unknown to J as here used; this calculation does not include 
formulas like K NTl; , etc. 

2. Of the 499 forms in Gen. 2:4b-3:24,119 are of words peculiar to J. 

8. It is of course evident that not all the different words thus cited may be 
called characteristic. In many cases the words referred to occur but a few times. 
It is true, however, that after making allowance for this element, there still 
remains a certain amount of material which in a strict sense may be called charac¬ 
teristic. This is seen most clearly in those cases where each writer uses a differ¬ 
ent word to express practically the same thought; e. g., D’rfw ^ nirr; vra 

and rwy , ur; pn and tiro; pxrr rm and m&n rm , etc. 

4. The argument from language, while at one time supposed to be the most 
important, is now regarded by critics as of least value, compared with other argu¬ 
ments. In weighing the value of such evidence, there must always be considered 
the question whether the writer, who has not used a given word, ever had occasion 
to make use of it. 

» 

t . The Style .—The first chapter of Genesis is supposed by most critics not to 
be original with P, but to have been incorporated by him in his work from some 
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outside source.* If this is true, it should not be cited as a specimen of P’s style. 
The sublimity and stateliness which characterize it are not to be found in so 
striking a degree in other portions of P’s work. Still, whatever its source, the 
chapter has been thoroughly worked over and may fairly represent P, while ch. 2: 
l-4a, which is eminently characteristic of P, plentifully supplies anything that 
may be lacking. Ch. 2:4b-3:25, on the other hand, is an excellent specimen of J. 
In what follows, the word “ style ” will be understood to include not only 44 form 
of expression,” but 44 mode of conception. ”t 

1) THE STYLE OF P. 

(1) Is characterized by a systematic (perhaps artificial) arrangement of material; 

this is seen in (a) the division into sections, of which this chapter, originally 
introduced by ff?X , is the first of ten (all with the same introduction), 

five in one period (creation to Shem), and five in another (Terah to Jacob); (b) 
the structure of the cosmogony according to the days of the week, each marked 
by "ui my*rm; (c) the gradual leading up of the whole story to the institu¬ 
tion of the Sabbath; (d) the progressive (really numerical) order of the material. 

(2) Is chronological , statistical , perhaps mechanical; this is Been in (a) the ten¬ 
fold division into sections; (b) the seven-fold division of the cosmogony; (c) the 
order of creation, e. g., man depending upon and following the animal world, the 
animal world following the vegetable, the vegetable world following the appear¬ 
ance of “dry land,” etc.; compare the lists of names and figures given in the 
genealogical tables of ch. 5, etc., and the enumeration of census, etc. (see later). 

(3) Is minute, precise , scientific; this is seen in (a) the way in which the differ¬ 

ent species of the vegetables and animals are classified, cf. vs. 11,12; 24,26 (note 
the three classes); 29,30; (b) the repetition of the full description every time the 
thing is mentioned (cf. the same verses, and also 2:2,3); (c) the separation of each 
class from every other by the addition of or ru’o‘?; (d) the enumeration 

of the horological functions of the heavenly bodies in v. 14b. 

j 

(4) Is rigid , stereotyped , condensed; this is seen in (a) such phrases as 

nrYnn; g>) “ipu *m my ’n’t; (<o x xti; w *rn--w; (e) xnpn 

31D X; (0 p \T1; (g) pi• •••p; GO 'X DfiX *pm; G) IfOX^O 

ntry (j) entire absence of the poetical, or even of the descriptive 

element, there being no metaphors or figures; (k) lack of the perspective in nar¬ 
rative (cf. especially what is to follow); (1) the ability to reduce so much material 
to so small space; (m) in the condensed framework which is found everywhere 
except in the case of a very few particular points (to be noted later) to which he 
gives special attention. 

* There are some indications which point to the Assyrian aooount of creation as this source; 
but as yet little can be said with definiteness. 

t References are not inserted except where absolutely necessary, because (1) space is limited, 
(8) the matter is familiar to all, (3) subsequent cases will be cited where they come up. 

i 
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(6) Is verbose and repetitious; this is seen in (a) the stereotyped formulas 
already referred to; (b) the repetition of v. 11 by 12; of 14,16, by 17,18; of 20 by 
21; of 22 by 28; of 24 by 25; of 26 by 28; (c) the fullness of vs. 28-30; (d) still 
greater fullness of 2:1-8 (if the unnecessary words were omitted, how much 
would remain ?); (e) the particularity of details with which the different species 
of the vegetable and animal world are classified, vs. 11,12,24,25,29,30; (f) the use 
(DHTO*? to each specification, etc. This characteristic is so marked indeed as 
to render the material (especially in later passages, e. g. Num. 7:1-89, which is 
filled out by the repetition twelve times over of the same formula of seven verses), 
really wearisome. 

(6) Is generic , dealing with the class rather than the individual; this is seen 
in (a) the creation of the race male and female; (b) the creation of the world, the 
heaven and earth, every tree, every herb “ after its kind,” etc., etc.; (c) the formal 
institution of law which is the climax of every representation (see below on the 
other hand the peculiarly “ individual ” style of J’s representation). 

Bemark— The examination of the material shows that this verbose and repeti¬ 
tious character is not inconsistent, as at first thought might be supposed, with its 
stereotyped and condensed character. The two features work well together, the 
first characterizing the form of expression, the second, the mode of conception. 

m 

2) THE STYLE OF J. 

(1) Is free and flowing , even from the beginning, (2:4b); the writer has no 
order marked by characteristic phrases, but passes gradually and almost imper¬ 
ceptibly from the description of one event to that of another. There is no classi¬ 
fication. Man, the important figure, is taken up first, everything else grouped 
around him. 

(2) Is characterized by an abundance of stories and traditions; since it is to this 
writer we are indebted for the great number of those pleasing narratives wliich 
have made the patriarchal history so attractive; compare the stories of the ser¬ 
pent and the fall, the ejection from Eden, the cherubim and flaming sword, and 
later, of Cain and Abel, etc., etc., while no figures or dates are found, except those 
of a most general character. 

(3) Is picturesque , poetical; the opening words depicting a scene for the imag¬ 
ination. Instead of a carefully tabulated enumeration of the different orders of 
created beings in regular graduation, the simpler first, the more complex after¬ 
ward, there is given a picture , the central figure of which is the first man , the back¬ 
ground being formed by a few hasty but masterly touches. Not u in the begin¬ 
ning,” but before there was any plant of the field, or any herb, or any rain, or any 
man, was the time when Yahweh made earth and heaven. The scene was an arid 
waste, dry earth, because Yahweh had not yet caused rain to fall; there was no 
vegetation, because as yet there was no man to till the ground. But a mist arises 
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and moistens the ground; clay is taken and moulded into the form of a man; 
breath is blown into his nostrils; a garden is planted, trees made to grow in it, 
rivers made to flow in it, while the man tends and tills it. The remainder of the 
scene is familiar and need not be presented. The whole is poetical in the strict¬ 
est sense. 

(4) Is highly anthropomorphic , abounding in the most familiar representations 
of God as “ walking,” “ breathing,” “ taking a rib,” u planting,” “bringing ani¬ 
mals to man,” etc., (see under “ material ” below). 

(5) Is prophetic, that is , predictive and didactic; as seen in (a) the protevangel- 
ium, 3:15,16, the basis of all predictions; compare the fact that the predictions of 
the Hexateuch, as will appear, belong largely to this author; (b) the peculiar 
adaptability of all his material for purposes of religious instruction; (c) the strik¬ 
ingly prophetic spirit shown not only in the selection of his material, but as well 
in the presentation of it. 

(6) Is individual rather than generic , as seen in (a) the creation of a certain par¬ 
ticular first man and first woman; (b) the creation of a certain particular garden, 
certain river, etc.; (c) the simple and definite outcome of his representations, not 
in some formal institution of law, but in “ therefore a man leaves his father and 
mother,” etc. (2:24), or “therefore the name of that place was called” many 
times, or “ therefore the children of Israel eat not of the sinew that shrank,” etc. 
(32:33). 

8 . The Material.— The characteristics of style cited above are in some partic¬ 
ulars applicable also to “ material.” Here arises again the question of the origin 
of P’s “ creation-story.” But this may be set aside and the material considered 

just as it now stands. Space may be saved by taking the two accounts together: 

♦ 

1. P’s account proceeds from the lower to the higher , the vegetable world—the 
moving world of meteoric creatures—the population of sea and air—the popula¬ 
tion of land—man. J starts with the highest; for, as he distinctly states (2:5- 
7), when the first man was created there was no plant or shrub in existence. 
After man (cf. 2:7,8) came vegetation, which man was to maintain; then came 
the animals. 

2. In P, vegetation appears only when the superabundance of water has been 
removed (1:10,11); in J, there can be no vegetation until the dry ground has 
received moisture (2:5,6) (and man has been created). 

3. In P, man and woman are created together (1:27), and so definite is the 
statement as to lead some to suppose the idea of the writer to have been that man 
was created an hermaphrodite. In J, man is created (2:7); then vegetation comes 
(2:9), then animals (2:19), and only when the animals have been brought to man 
and named (2:20) is woman formed from a rib taken from the side of the man 
( 2 : 21 , 22 ). 
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4. In P, ch. 1:28 man is given at the very outset the earth to subdue and hold 

in subjection. In J, chs. 2, 8 he reaches this position through sin and punish¬ 
ment, is degraded to it after having occupied a higher place. Cf. 1:29, where the 
herb of the ground and the fruit of the tree are given him for food, with 8:13, 
where he is degraded from the position in which the fruit of trees is his food 
(here no labor was involved, cf. the legends of the Golden Age) to one in which 
he is obliged to labor, for “ in the sweat of thy nostrils thou shalt eat the herb of 
the field.” In 1:29 this was a part of his blessing; in 8:13 it is a part of his curse. 

5. In P, the material is generic (see under style); in J, it is individual. 

6. In P, man is created in God’s image to rule over all the earth (1:27,28), 
that is, to have knowledge (for sovereignty and knowledge are the same); in J, it 
is sin for man to seek to be as God (8:22), to know the world. 

7. In P mankind is already installed over his dominion, a populous race, 
with no premonition that it is necessary first to go back again to the time when 
there was no vegetation, and when Yahweh must take up a process of creation by 
personal manipulation, and man must pass through a complex tragedy to come 
out finally at a place very similar to that in which ch. 1:31 left him; in J, there is 
no reference whatever to the details of the chapter just preceding, nor to the 
institution of the Sabbath; the moulding of animals from the ground is narrated 
without a hint of the creation already related. There is no indication in either 
account that they stand related. 

8. In P, the universe is conceived of as a diving-bell in water—Dlfin (1:2); 
the vaulted roof is the D*OtJTf JTpT (1:6), with the HtlO* (1:10) as the floor 
(cf. how the flood is produced in P, by water let in from top and bottom at once 
(7:11; 8:2a), the sluice-gates (rflJ*J7D) in the floor (Oinfj) broken up, and the 
openings (JH3*ll>t) of the heavens opened); in J, the earth is an indefinite extent 
of dry plain upon which water must be poured by Yahweh (cf. J’s account of the 
flood, brought about simply by pouring rain down upon this plain (7:4,12; 8:2b)). 

9. In P, the record is full of accurate measurements, systematic chronologies 
(referring now to material, not to style), but all trace of color is excluded; while 
of J the most essential element is story. 

Bemarka. —1. Some say that the differences here indicated are obtained by 

♦ 

a forced exegesis in accordance with a theory. It is claimed, however, that 
the forced exegesis is found rather in the commentaries which, upon the supposi¬ 
tion that these accounts were written by one author, have been compelled to recon¬ 
cile them literally to each other? Do not the above statements rest, in every 
case, upon the natural meaning of the passage in its connection ? Which is the 
correct order ? (1) to decide that the two accounts must have been the work of 
one writer, and to interpret the language in such a way as to accord with this 
decision ? or (2) to interpret the language just as it stands, and from this inter¬ 
pretation to decide whether one man could have written both ? 
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2. Differences may be contradictions y but are not necessarily such. The 
acceptance of the existence of these differences does not mean that the two 

accounts are absolutely contradictory, that, consequently, neither is of any value, 

» 

and that the Redactor who placed them side by side was a fool. They represent 
different conceptions; and if they had not been very different, if they had been 
practically the same, the Redactor would never have given us both.* 

3. It is not to be supposed that, in every case, the entire material of the orig¬ 
inal documents has been transmitted to us. When two documents covered the 
same ground in practically the same way, one was taken, the other omitted. 
When one document presented the material in different way from the other, 
either (1) that account was selected which seemed to the Redactor best to convey 
the truth as he understood it, or (2) as when the accounts were very different, 
both were given; of this latter method of procedure, viz. giving the narrative of the 
same event as it appeared in two or even three distinct documents, there are sup¬ 
posed to be at least twelve or fifteen cases in the Book of Genesis. 

4. The theology . It will be possible only to indicate in a word the character¬ 
istic features; the development here of each idea is manifestly impracticable.! 

1) THE THEOLOGY OF P. 

(1) The spirit is strictly monotheistic; the language of 1:26 in no way opposes 
this. Nothing could be more marked than the care which the writer takes to 
avoid any expression which might seem even to suggest a polytheistic idea. The 
absolute supremacy of the Creator is manifest. 

(2) Creation is described by JOD > alternating with ; but there is obvi¬ 

ous avoidance of the anthropomorphic terms of J (PTp*? * 'I'P > PtSJ > etc.). The 
simple command is , and the fulfillment, p-»m • The divine activity is 
limited to command and approval. 

(3) So far as concerns the relations of God and man , the former is so much 
exalted above the latter whom he has made in his own image and blessed and 
appointed to dominion over all the earth, that any thought of divine jealousy, so 
common throughout antiquity, is entirely foreign. Man is given a divine capacity, 
and having received this, is assigned a divine destiny, viz. to subdue the world 
and to rule over it (Gen. 1:26). 

(4) As to attributes of God, power and benevolence are emphasized; a power 
which has but to speak and creation springs into existence, a benevolence which 
appears in the blessing pronounced upon man, and in the satisfaction with which 
the work, when finished, is regarded. (Cf. the frequently recurring “and it 
was good.”) 


* See a very valuable presentation of the point In Hkbraiga, YoL I. t No. I., by Prof. Her* 
mann L. Strack, “The Higher Criticism, a witness to the Credibility of the Biblical Narrative/* 
t Cf. Ewald, Old and New Testament Theology. T. A T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1888, pp. 113-138. 
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(5) A marked feature, already noted, is the progressive revelation which P 
presents. Here we may anticipate. The creation account is intended to reach 
its climax in (a) the institution of the Sabbath; a genealogy of ten generations fol- 
lows, and then comes (b) the institution of the Noachic covenant , the law of bloodshed 
(9:1-7); another genealogy of ten generations and then (c) the institution of the cir¬ 
cumcision (17); still later (d) the Mosaic ceremonial institutions (Ex. 25, Num. 10, 
and Num. 26-36); and finally (e) the fulfillment of the divine obligation in the 
covenant in the apportionment of the promised land (Josh. 14-22). This is the 
ground-work; the history given serves only to set forth and connect. 

2) THE THEOLOGY OF J. 

(1) The spirit may be monotheistic , but the monotheism is not so rigidly exhib¬ 
ited as in P. There is only one supreme being, but in the representation there 
are other beings whose rights are threatened by the presumption of u the man ” 
(3:22; cf. 11:6,7). The cases here cited are quite different from that in 1:26,27 
(cf. above). 

(2) Creation is represented, however this representation may be interpreted, 
as the work of some one endowed with supernatural powers, but hardly as the 
work of an u infinite ” being. In each act, the means employed is indicated, viz., 
clay (2:7), or a rib (2:21), or skins (8:21). This is seen everywhere in J; cf. the 
plagues of Egypt, which are universally brought about by natural means, Yahweh 
causing a strong east wind to blow, in order to bring the locusts (Ex. 10:19), or to 
drive back the sea (Ex. 14:21). P .nowhere attributes to God the use of such 
means; but rather ‘ ‘ he commanded and it stood fast. 99 It is impossible to sup¬ 
pose that the author who in ch. 1 represents God as saying so majestically 

*V)X VVl TIN *TV i p m — □♦on lip* > etc.-, should in ch. 2 represent this 
same God as laboriously gathering his materials, preparing them (e. g., “ moisten¬ 
ing the clay ”) and shaping them by personal manipulation. Shall we understand 
that the writer first prepared the account given in ch. 1 (cf. especially 1:27 which 
has so justly been praised for its noble simplicity and disdain of means), and then 
added, as his own explanation of this sublime account of the origin of the race, 
the details contained in 2:7,21,22 ? Granting that ch. 1 may be u reconciled 99 with 
modern science, will anyone attempt, has anyone attempted to reconcile ch. 2 ? 
And yet, why not, if the latter presents the same ideas as the former ? 

(3) In contrast with P, man is on free and even confidential terms with God, as 
is seen throughout the narrative. Nor is this to be explained upon the ground of 
his innocence, for, later, it is everywhere the same in J. Cain in ch: 4 “ talks 
back 99 in a manner still more free and independent, while Abraham in ch. 18 is 
respectful but at the same time familiar. In J the man is always nearer the level 
of his “ Maker 99 than in P. 

(4) So far as concerns the attributes of God the representation, however inter¬ 
preted, is not so clear and distinct (see above). When man has eaten the fruit 
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and thus gained one superhuman attribute, viz., wisdom (8:7), there is danger that 
he will gain another such attribute, viz., immortality (8:22); and that this may 
not happen he is driven forth from Eden (8:28). Add to this (a) the fear of Cain 
that he is to be sent where Jehovah cannot protect him (4:14), (b) the fear of 
Jehovah and those with him that man, if let alone, will become so strong as that 
“ nothing will be withholden from them ” (11:6); (c) the story of Jacob wrestling 
with the angel (82:22-82) and of the touching of his thigh because he was likely 
to prevail,—and the inference is that the attributes of Yahweh are not as definite 
or as strongly felt as were those of Elohim (in ch. 1). 

(6) While P understands the name {"flfi* to have been revealed only in 
Moses 9 time (Ex. 8:8), and the conception of God which this name conveys to 
have arisen then for the first, J treats it, together with the rite of sacrifice, as 
primeval. Besides il£J^ i Hp*? and as instances of his anthropomorphism, 
there may be cited JJQ ^fTfiO Dbt * and it is an open question 

whether QVfj tVPfr does not mean “/or the breeze of the day,” implying that 
the walk was taken preferably in the evening for climatic reasons. Here, too, 
belongs 2:21, in which the “ deep sleep ” is brought about not as a kind of anaes¬ 
thetic for the surgical operation, but (cf. Gen. 19:17, “look not behind”; 82:27, 
the dread of daybreak; and the prevailing opinion that the sight of Yahweh would 
be followed by death) on the ground that the heavenly ones desired to be unob¬ 
served in their working. According to the natural interpretation, ch. 2:18-23 places 
Yahweh in the attitude of making various attempts to meet the wants of man. 
Just as in 11:5; 18:20-22, he is represented as resorting'to personal inspection 
to ascertain something of which he is ignorant, so here he resorts to an experi¬ 
ment. 

Bemarks .—1. Reference has been made to the interpretcUion of ch. 2:4b-3, and 

* 

similar passages. Whether these accounts be denominated “myth,” “legend,” 
“ allegory,” “ idealized history,” or “ symbolical representation of real fact,” it is 
nevertheless true that such conceptions are never found in P. 

2. The question of the relative age of documents which present such differ¬ 
ent, though not necessarily contradictory, conceptions of God, does not properly 
come up at this time; it may, however, be referred to. While the majority 
of critics seem to be settling down to the idea that J’s conception is that which 
stands nearer to polytheism, P’s being the result of thought and spiritual develop¬ 
ment, the treatment of Ewald (cited above) is a strong presentation of the other 
view that P in its simplicity is the older, J being the later. 

3. The Redactor found no difficulty in combining these two conceptions, for 
to him, as to all the world, both were true. J’s ideas of God, which, regarded 
from one point of view, seem slightly removed from paganism, must be estimated 
quite differently, if studied in the light of the gradual revelation of himself 
which God, in his wisdom, saw fit to make. 
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m. The Analysis of Genesis 4 and 5 (Gain and Abel, Lameoh’s Song, Adam’s 

Descendants). 

The fourth chapter (J) contains an account of Adam’s descendants through 
Cain, a genealogical table of seven generations branching into three, with the 
stories of Cain and Abel and the song of Lamech; to this is to be added 5:29. 
The fifth chapter (P) except v. 29 contains an account of Adam’s descendants 
through Seth, a genealogical table of ten generations branching into three. 

A 

L The Language—Only new words will be noticed except when something 
of special interest occurs. 

1) THE LANGUAGE OF J. 

(1) Dim (4:1): cf. above under “Language (11) nXfl (4:11): of. Num. 16:80 (J or E) not 


of J ” (18); J employs sparingly proper names, 
e.g. not “ Deborah ” (Eln 85:8), but “ Robekah’s 
nurse” (24:59); not “Eliezer” (Eln 15:2), but 
“Abram's servant” (24:2); not “Potiphar” 
(Eln 87:38), but “an Egyptian,” 89:2 (89:1, so 
far as it is identical with 87:38, is E, not J) and 
so, not “Adam” (see, however, 4:25, probably 
due to J*) (P)but “the man”; cf. 6:2Jl,4,5 (P); 
note also that nUVDK is inserted by R, cf. 8: 
20; 4:17,25. 

(2) (4:1): a euphemism for sexual inter¬ 

course; also 4:17,25; 19:5,8; 24:16; 88:26. In 
P, only In the somewhat different case, Num. 
81:17,18,35. 

(8) (4:2): also 4:12; 8:10,12,21; Ex. 1:10; 

10:29, and frequently In J; though, in this 
sense, rarely in P. 

(4) njn (4:2): twenty-seven times in JE, per¬ 
haps once (Num. 14:33) in P. 

(6) riDTKn (4:2): cf. 2:5,15; 4:12; 6:29. 
Such phrases, e.g. “to plant or sow,” “digging 
wells,” “watering flocks,” “keeping sheep,” 
while frequent in J, are not found in P. 

(6) nniD (4:3): also (in JE) 4:4,5; 82:14,19,21, 
22; 88;10; 48;11,15,25,26; not in P until the in¬ 
stitution of the ceremonial law (Ex. 29:41). 

(7) ny V? (4:4,6): also Ex. 5:9; not elsewhere 

in Hex. 

(8) mn (4:5,8).: in JE, thirty-three times in 
verbal and substantive forms; in P, not found 
unless in the doubtful passage Num. 82:10,13,14. 

(9) JOI (4:7): in JE, Gen. 29:2; 49:9,14,25; Ex. 
28:5; Num. 22:27; not in P. * 

(10) pyV (4:10): in JE, twenty-five times, all 
forms; not in P, who uses pyr and ffVO ; cf. 
Ex. 2:28b (P) with Ex. 8:7,9 (J). 


in P. 

(12) D3 (4:12): in JE, eleven times; not in P 
except Lev. 26:20. 

(13) iSri (4:18) and was bom: J constantly 

uses -iV (Q&l) of the male, as the form to ex¬ 
press “ beget,” while PuBes (HIph.); cf. 

this chap., also 10:8,13, etc.; 22:20,23; with P 
in ch. 5 (throughout). 

(14) SriK (4:20): cf. 9:27; 12:8; 13:3,5; 18:1JB, 
6,9,10; 24:67; 25:27; 26:25; 81:25,33,34; 88:19; 85: 
21 (J or R); but not in P before Ex. 16. 

(15) 11J3 (4:21): also Gen. 81:27; not In P. 

(16) 'DR Kin (4:20): frequent in J’s geneal¬ 
ogies; of. 4:21; 9:18,22; 10:21; 11:29; 19:87, 
88, etc. 

(17) mK Dt V (4:21): in J’s genealogies (cf. 10: 
26); not in P. 

(18) pun (4:23) give ear: also Num. 28:18; 
not in P. 

(19) (4:23): also Ex. 21:25; not in P. 

(20) "1V (4:28): in JE, thirty-one times. 

(21) milll (4:23): also Ex. 21:26; not in P. 

(22) SSn <4 :28) in sense of to be inventor of , to 

be first to: cf. 9:20; 10:8. 

(23) Dm (5:29) comfort: in JE, thirteen times, 
cf. especially Gen. 24:67 (J); 88:12 (J); 87:35 
(twice) (E); not in P. 

(24) Note also the words in this chapter 
wbioh had been mentioned before: inn (4:1); 
nin' (regularly, cf. also 5 -.29); nDIKn 4:3; 5: 
29); nplffn (4:7); 'R (4:9); nnj; (4:11); 11R 
(4:11; 6:29); p (4:14); EHJ (4:14); 'rhjh (4: 
16); DIP (4:36); JUSy (5:2#). 
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2) THE LANGUAGE OF P. 

• Note (a) In 5:1, nnSin, DIE, E13, D'hSe . DIE; (c) in 5:3, DTE, TSm (not iS'), niDI, 
filDI; (b) in 6:2, 13?. HDpj, E13, *]131. oS*; (d) in 6:22^4, also TIE *]Snnn, of. 6:8. 

Bemarks. —1. In ch. 4 and 5:29, excluding proper names, there are 248 forms; 
of these (including words of all kinds, even the verb J"VJ7 in all its fprms, etc.) 
over sixty are either absolutely confined to JE or are very markedly characteristic 
of the “ prophetic 99 portions. In this estimate portions of formulas and character¬ 
istics of style have not been reckoned. 

2. In ch. 5 (omitting v. 29), excluding numerals (which might justly be 
counted as characteristic of P) and proper names, there are 181 words. Throwing 
out words forming part of formulas which are absolutely characteristic of P (for 
to include them would include the whole chapter except a few words in vs. 22, 
24,32), there remain nearly fifty which are distinctly peculiar to P. 

2. The Style .—It is necessary to call attention only to the more striking points. 

1) THE STYLE OF P. 

(1) Is characterized by a systematic arrangement of material, as seen in (a) the 

introductory formula (the second of ten) ; (b) the structure of the 

table, the end of each life being marked by HQ*') (note exception in v. 24); (c) the 
ten-linked genealogy branching from Noah, aged 500 years, the tenth link, into 
three (cf. ch. 11, which contains another ten-linked genealogy branching with 
Terah, aged 70 years, the tenth from Noah, into three again). 

(2) Is chronological, statistical, as is seen from a mere glance at the contents 
of the chapter. 

(3) Is minute, precise, scientific, as is seen in the extreme and absolute accuracy 
aimed at throughout the chapter, a minuteness in striking contrast with the 
fabulous and grotesque traditions and mythology of other nations. 

(4) Is rigid, stereotyped, condensed, as is seen in (a) the exclusion of every digres¬ 
sion ; (b) the reduction of the material to the dryest, barest framework possible, 
viz., a column of names and dates; (c) the absence of every semblance of life and 
color; (d) the fondness for set phrases; (e) the absence of historical perspective; 
(f) the use of this chapter as a thread of chronicle to connect ch. 1 with chs. 
8-9, these chapters being, in the writer’s opinion, the important ones; (g) the 
summary way in which Enoch’s case, probably a long story, is expressed by the 
slight variation of “lived" to “walked with God" (5:24), and of “died" to 
“ and he was not, for God took him 99 (5:24). 

(5) Is verbose, repetitious, as seen in the monotonous “ and he lived- 

years," “and he begat-," “and he lived after he begat-,- 

years," “ and he begat sons and daughters," “ and ail the days of-were," 

“ and he died." 


i 
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(6) Is generic, as seen in the use of QIK mankind in 5:1,2, although by the 

very necessity of the genealogical method adopted, the word comes in v. 8 to be 
used in the individual sense of “ Adam.” 

2) THE STYLE OP J. 

(1) Is free and flowing, a feature which is better appreciated when we discover 
(see below under “ material ”) that J is using in this chapter the same material 
employed by P in the chapter following. 

(2) Is characterized by the presence of stories and traditions. Compare (a) the 
narrative of Cain and Abel (4:8-8); (b) the connecting of the various “ arts ” with 
Cain’s descendants (4:20-22); (c) the introduction of Lamech’s song (4:28,24); 
(d) the digressions from the genealogical list. 

(8) Is vivid, picturesque, poetical; as seen in (a) the absence of all sameness; 
(b) the several scenes pictured; (c) the care with which the fact that a genealogical 

m 

table is being given is covered up, appearing in but a single verse; (d) the inser¬ 
tion of a poetical fragment (cf. later cases); (e) the conversational element 
introduced throughout, as in vs. 6,10,18,16; cf. 8:9,10,11. 

(4) Is anthropomorphic in the extreme, as seen in the intercourse between 
Yahweh and Cain, the details of which need not be given. 

(5) is prophetic in the proper sense of that word, viz., as furnishing religious 
instruction; note the teaching sought to be conveyed by the story of Cain and 
Abel, the account of the punishment of Cain, the description of the development 
of evil influences; but compare the lack of this element in ch. 5. 

(6) is individual or localizing, as seen in (a) 4:14, where Cain is driven out of 
the favored region niD*"?K into the unknown ; (b) 4:16, where Cain takes 
up his residence in a spot definitely related to Eden, cf. 2:8; 11:3. 

(7) Exhibits certain peculiar marks, e. g. (a) the phrase Jflfy DJI (4:28); (b) the 

expression u knew his wife, and she conceived and bare” (4:1,17,25); (c) the 
clause rrn KIJTI or W and the name of some occupation, which follows a 
name of a person to introduce anything which it is desired to relate concerning 
that person (4:2b,17,20,21; cf. 4:26b with 9:20, t£»N P0 ^IT) 5 and 

«:4, onmn non . with 10:9, n*fl Klfl)* these phrases bearing wit¬ 
ness to the author’s purpose of tracing the effects of eating of the tree of knowl¬ 
edge. 

3 . The Material. As remarked above, the material of both chapters is the 
same, with exactly the modifications which would be expected of two writers 
with the style and purpose which have been found to characterize P and J. 
Compare the two genealogies, placed side by side. 
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P (ch. 4). 
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With the names as given in the revised version the table is as follows: 


The man Adam 

I_ 

i i 

Abel Seth.Seth 

• I 

Enosh.Enosh 

Cain.Kenan 

Enoch Mahalalel 

Irad.rTTTrrrrv-:-^^--t-rrirrr77\.Jared 

Mehujael ^ ^ -Enoch 

Methushael.Methusalah 


Lamech. 


Lamech 


Noah.Noah 



Jabal, Jubal, TubaJ. Shem, Ham, Japheth. Shem, Ham, Japheth. 


In reference to the material which thus forms the frame-work of both chap¬ 
ters and the form in which this material is given, the following points may be 
noted: 
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1) Whatever was the original source of 4:17-24(cf. different views of critics), 
by its incorporation with J, this document, as the text now stands, comes to have 
a complete genealogy and also a fragmentary one, the former covering the devel¬ 
opment of the “ evil ”(?) line of Cain, and the latter, that of the u good ”(?) line of 
Seth. We are to suppose that the links between Enosh (in this second geneal¬ 
ogy) and Noah were lost, 5:29 and 6:5-7 showing that there was once a more 
complete account of sin and of corruption. 

2) The work of R in these chapters was (a) the bringing of these two lines 

into contrast; (b) the probable insertion of 8:20;* (c) the insertion also of *"fly 
(4:25) and of pp-flPfK 

8) J’s genealogy is in the first place a seven-membered one, ending in a triple 
division; but in addition to this he gives three (not including Abel, who died 
without issue) collateral names, viz., Seth, Enosh (4:25,26) and Noah (5:29), and 
a second triple division. 

4) P’s genealogy, on the other hand, is ten-membered (another instance of his 
fondness for the decimal system); but examination shows the extra three mem¬ 
bers to be these same three collateral names of J’s second line; while of the two 
triple branches, ho naturally chooses the second. 

5) A comparison of the two lines shows that, as for the rest, they are identical, 

except that (a) there is a transposition of the names Mehujael and Enoch and (b) 
a slight alteration has taken place of pp to p*p, of » of 

to rfrenno, of rvy to Vr, or of p*p to pp, etc. it cannot 

be called a mere coincidence that the names are so nearly alike.f 

6) While the two genealogies are practically the same, the differences are so 
great as to preclude the possibility of a single author having produced both; for 
granting that a writer might repeat a genealogy of ten generations in a tabular 
form, it is certain that he would not have altered the names and changed the 
order. On the other hand since the alterations are marked enough to take away 
the glaring character of the reduplication, the Redactor, whose work all through 
has been done in accordance with the custom of his times, that is, without the 
exhibition of a scientific purpose, would not hesitate to do here what he has done 
repeatedly later, viz., add the one to the other and preserve both. Here may be 
compared the large number of so-called duplicates in the book of Genesis, (see 
later). 

7) Note in more detail the form and material of 5:29: (a) the sudden break 

in the rigid method of ch. 5; (b) the use of fflffl which proves that it cannot be 

% 

from the author of Ex. 6:2,8; (c) OffJ, in JE thirteen times, never in P; (d) 


* See Dillmann, Die Genesis, p. 70. 

t Cf. the view that these changes are due to a desire on the part of the writer to give to the 
descendants of Cain names with a bad meaning, and to the descendants of Seth, names with a 
good meaning; Lenormant's Beginnings of History, pp. 186,186. 
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nw. In JE five times (including never in P; (e) (see above); (f) 

n0*7}< for which P commonly employs ; (g) the reference in u the ground 
which Y. hath cursed,” not to anything in ch. 1 or 5, but clearly to 3:17; (h) of 

“ our work and toil of, etc.,” to the same; (i) the reference of u comfort us_ 

from the ground,” etc., to Noah’s future work, viz., not the flood, but 9:20,21,22, 
the discovery of the vine “ which maketh glad the heart of man ”; (j) the pun on 
the name of Noah (cf. below); (k) the prediction made,—all in the highest sense 
characteristic of J. 

8) Note, on the other hand, in more detail the form and material of 5:1-3: 

(a) the close connection with 2:3, without a hint as to the contents of chs. 3,4; 

(b) the “blessing” (1:28) alluded to without any thought of its having been 
annulled by a curse (ch. 3); (c) the transmission of the 44 likeness of God ” to his 
offspring as a matter of course; (d) the exclusion of all reference to Cain and Abel 
as Adam’s sons before Seth, by the fact that (since everywhere the years 
enumerated before the patriarch (4 begat ” are the years previous to the birth of 
his first son, the time after that in which the patriarch lives and 44 begets sons and 
daughters ” is the time after the birth of his first bom,) the genealogy deals only 
with descent through the first bom (as do all of P’s genealogies), Seth being conse¬ 
quently considered as Adam’s first bom; and if this is not the case, the 130 years 
have no meaning, the formula throughout the chapter is invalidated, the state- 
ment that Seth was bom in the image and likeness of his father is meaningless 
(for would the writer say that Cain and Abel were bom in some other image ?); 

(e) the words and phrases JIH'Tlfi, DIN. . D’tYjN i J"l 101» "Df. 

Sl2pJ i DHK ; (f) the statistical, chronological, rigid style,—all in the 

highest sense characteristic of P. 

9. Once more, in reference to the material of ch. 4, note (a) the references to 
domestic life, and to secular employments (vs. 2,12,16,20,22); (b) the etymologies 
furnished (cf. 2:23), of Cain (4:1); Nod (4:12); Seth (4:25); Noah (5:29); cf. later 
those of Japheth (9:27); Babel (11:1-9); Beer-lahai-roi (16:14); Ishmael (16:11); 
Zoar (19:22); Moab and Ammon (19:37,38) nearly fifty in Genesis alone; (c) the 
apparent contradiction between 4:26 (J) and Ex. 6:3 (P). 

10. The fact that the genealogy gives us the origin of the arts and of the tribes 
as they existed in the time of the writer, viz. Cain and the nomads (cf. Num. 24:22; 

4 

Judg. 4:15); Jabal, the ancestor of all who dwell (present) in tents; Jubal, of all 
present minstrels; Tubal, of all metal forgers of the present,—all this implies 
that there had been no interruption of the progress of the arts by a flood (which 
both P and J describe); cf. with this the parallel case of the origin given of the 
Nephilim in ch. 6 and their existence still in Num. 13 at Hebron. As will be 
seen later, there is evidence in this of the employment in J of material from a 
document which did not know of a deluge. 
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4 . The Theology .—There is space only for a bare mention of the more impor¬ 


tant points. 


1) THEOLOGY OF P. 


(1) In general, the same lofty and majestic ideas of God are furnished as 
those seen in ch. 1. 

(2) Man is regarded as having been created in God’s image; but there is no 
thought of his coming into rivalry or even into intimate relations with Deity. 

(8) Moral degeneration is either denoted by the numerical method (age of a 
1000 years being regarded as the maximum; and every life judged by that stand¬ 
ard ; or the nature of the death is a better indication, e. g., translation, of supreme 
goodness; perishing in flood, of wickedness) or is taken for granted until 6:11,12. 

(4) True piety is conceived of as a “walking with God” (6:22,24 ; 6:9), a 
phrase which in J would be meaningless, who allows everybody to walk and 
talk with God; the reward of goodness is escape from death, translation (5:24). 


2) THEOLOGY OF J. 

(1) The representations of Yahweh in this chapter, e. g., as assisting in child¬ 
birth (4:1), as indicating by his look and action (therefore present in person) his 
pleasure and displeasure (4:4), as in heated conversation with Cain (4:6 sqq.), as 
one absence from whom meant loss of protection (4:14), as giving a sign that, if 
killed, he shall be avenged seven-fold (4:15), as one from whose presence a man 
may go out (4:16), are in accordance with a conception of God which, however 
commentators may explain these representations, P could not and never did 
entertain. 

(2) J assumes the name and conception of Yahweh to have existed from the 
beginning; just so the forms of sacrifice are taken for granted. Cain and Abel 
do nothing strange in bringing, without any instruction, a HflJD Yahweh. 
Nowhere does J prescribe sacrifice. Certain directions are given about the altar, 
and certain abuses are prohibited, but sacrifice is left to the discretion of the 
worshiper. Abram, Isaac and Jacob offer sacrifices and are blessed. In P, no 
patriarch ever sacrifices or builds an altar, any more than he uses the name of 
Yahweh. All this was yet to be revealed. It is only when the ritual is instituted 
at Sinai, Aaron and his sons are ordained, the altar built, and fire has descended 
from heaven, that men may sacrifice. 

' (8) J seems to think that Cain should have had more knowledge than he 

•* 

exhibits. He should have known that Yahweh prefers a bloody offering; that he 
favors those who dwell in tents and have cattle, and looks with suspicion on the 
“ man of the field ” (cf. (a) Jacob, “ a perfect man dwelling in tents;” but Esau, 
“a man of the field” (25:27); (b) the Bechabite (Jer. 85:6-10), who is the ideal 
pious man, owning neither house nor field, neither sowing nor reaping, but cling¬ 
ing to the old pastoral life; agriculture and city-building being part of that ill- 
fated progress the beginning of which was a taste of the tree of knowledge). 
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(4) J is interested in ethics, and so he presents with no uncertain significance 
the guiU of the murderer, against whose act even earth cries out, who is doomed 
to be deprived of the laws of protection, and who must, therefore, go out from the 
tlDIN and wander a prey to any man like himself who may strike him down 
(ef. also the institution of the blood-revenge). 

(5) J represents (4:26) public worship, feasts, sacrifices, etc., as now becoming 
general; while P (see above) places all this much later. 

IV. The Analysis of Qeneds 6:l-9*.29 (the Deluge, etc.). 

This section contains two entirely distinct accounts of the deluge, along with 
narratives of certain events immediately preceding and following the deluge. 
The material is analyzed as follows: 

(1) To P is assigned 6:9-22; 7:6,ll,13-16a,18-21,28b,24; 8:l,2a,8b-5,13a,14- 
19; 9:1-17,28,29. 

(2) To J is assigned 6:1-8; 7:1,2,3 (in part), 4,5,7 (in part), 8,9 (in part),10,12, 
16b,17 (in part), 22 (in part), 23 (in part); 8:2b,8a,6-12,13b,20-22; 9:18,19 (or R), 
20-27 (see below). 

(3) Of the material here assigned to J, the following is rather to be regarded 
as the work of still a third writer, incorporated by J, or joined to J by an editor: 
6:1-4; 9:20-27. 

(4) To the Redactor who combined the accounts of P and J, the following is 

assigned: (1) in 6:4 p-nntt DJI; ( 2 ) in 6:7, D’DB7». • • -D 1 ND and TltTO? 

(3) in 7:8, pfDpJI "Of* perhaps the whole of 3a; (4) in 7:9, DTfrtt and 

nipJl IDt; (6) in 7:23, pNiT • • • 01ND; (6) 9:18,19(?). 

(5) It is to be noted that (1) 7:23b (P) is made J by Bud., Kuen., and Del., 

Kautzsch and Socin; (2) 7:7-9 (J) is largely the work of R; (3) 7:17a (J) is made 
Pby Bud. and Kuen.(?); (4) 7:6 (P) is made R by Well.; (5) 9:18,19 (J) is made 
R by Kautzsch and Socin; while 9:18b is made Rd by Well., Bud., Kuen., 18a 
and 19 remaining J. 

In order that the analysis may be more easily appreciated, the text of the 
Revised Version is given, in which matter belonging to P is printed in this type; 
«Fs matter, in this type; the earlier source used by J, la this type ; R’s matter, 

IN THIS TYPE. 

6sIt lad It eaac to pus, when men began to aialtlply on the faee of the ground, 
and daaghten were horn into then, that the sou of God saw the daighten of mob that 
they were Jh!r$ and they took them wives of all that they chose, lad the Lord said, 
My spirit shall not strive with Baa for ever, for that he also Is flesh i yet shall his days 
he an handred and twenty yearst The Nephllim were la the earth la those days, and 
also after that, when the sobs of God cane la into the daaghters of Men, and they 
hare children to then s the same were the Mighty men of old, the men of renown. And 
the Lord saw that the wickedness of man wa$ great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. And 
it repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
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at his heart. And the Lord said, I will destroy man whom i have created 
from the face of the ground; both man, and beast, and creeping thing, and 
fowl of the air ; for it repenteth me that I have made them. But Noah 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord. 

6:5. These are the generations of Noah. Noah was a righteous man, perfect in 
his generations: Noah walked with God. And Noah begat three sons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. And the earth was corrupt before God, and the earth was filled with 
violence. And God saw the earth, and, behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had 
corrupted his way upon the earth. 

6 :13. And God said unto Noah, The end of all flesh is come before me; for the 
earth is filled with violence through them ; and, behold, 1 will destroy them with the 
earth. Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and 
shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. And this is how thou shalt make it: 
the length of the ark three hundred cubits, the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the 
height of it thirty cubits. A light shalt thou make to the ark, and to a cubit shalt 
thou finish it upward; and the door of the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof; 
with lower , second, and third stories shalt thou make it. And I, behold, I do bring 
the flood of waters upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath of life, 
from under heaven ; every thing that is in the earth shall die. But I will establish 
my covenant with thee ; and thou shalt come into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and 
thy wife, and thy sons * wives with thee. And of every living thing of all flesh, two 
of every sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive with thee; they shall 
be male and female. Of the fowl after their kind, and of the cattle after their 
kind, of every creeping thing of the ground after its kind, two of every sort shall 
come unto thee, to keep them alive. And take thou unto thee of all food that is 
eaten, and gather it to thee; and it shall be for food for thee, and for them. Thus 
did Noah; according to all that God commanded him, so did he. 

7:x. And the Lord said unto Noah, Come thou and all thy house into the ark ; 


for thee have I seen righteous before me in this generatio 


Of every clean 


beast thou shalt take to thee seven and seven, the male and his female; and 
of the beasts that are not clean two, the male and his female; of the fowl 
also of the air, seven and seven, male and female : to keep seed alive upon the 
face of the earth. For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights; and every living ching that I have made 
will I destroy from off the face of the ground. And Noah did according unto 
all that the Lord commanded him. 

7:6. l And Noah was six hundred years old when the flood of waters * was upon 
the earth. ’And Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and his sons' wives 
with him into the ark, because of the waters of the flood. Of clean beasts, 
and of beasts that are not clean, and of fowls, and of every thing that creepeth 
upon the ground, there went in two and two unto Noah into the ark, male and 
female, as God 4 commanded Noah. ’And it came to pass after the seven days, 
that the waters of the flood were upon the oarth. In the six hundredth year of 
Noah's life, in the second month, on the seventeenth day of the month, on the same 


i Well, makes this sentence R. 

* Kautzsch and Sodn make this word a gloss. 

• Vs. 7-0 were originally J, but have been worked over by R; this, as K. and S. say (p. 12), 
explains the discrepancy between the distinction of clean and unclean in v. 8, and the number 
two in v. 0. They are given as J. It might be better to represent as R. 

4 Sam., Targ., and Vulg. have HITT. 

s This verse has this position as a result of the Redactor's work, for it probably stood origi 
nally before v. 7. 
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day were all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened. And the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights. 
In the selfsame day entered Noah, and Shem, and Ham , and Japheth, the sons of 
Noah, and Noahs wife, and the three wives of his sons with them, into the ark; 
they, and every beast after its kind, and all the cattle after their kind, and every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth after its kind, and every fowl after its 
kind, every bird of every sort. And they went in unto Noah into the ark, two and 
two of all flesh wherein is the breath of life. And they that went in, went in male 
and female of all flesh, as Ood commanded him: and the Lord shut him in. *And 
the flood was FORTY days upon the earth ; and the waters increased, and bare 
up the ark, and it was lift up above the earth. And the waters prevailed, and 
increased greatly upon the earth; and the ark went upon the face of the waters. 
And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth; and all the high mountains 
that were under the whole heaven were covered. Fifteen cubits upward did the 
waters prevail; and the mountains were covered. And all flesh died that moved 
upon the earth, both fowl, and cattle, and beast, and every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, and every man: all in whose nostrils was the breath of 
the spirit of life, of all that was in the dry land, died. And every living thing 
was destroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both man, and cattle, 
and creeping thing, and fowl of the heaven; and they were destroyed from the 
earth: and Noah only was left, and they that were with him in the ark. And the 
tvaters prevailed upon the earth an hundred and fifty days. 

8:1. And Ood remembered Noah, and every living thing, and all the cattle that 
were with him in the ark: and Ood made a wind to pass over the earth, and the 
waters assuaged; tAe fountains also of the deep and the windotos of heaven were 
stopped, and the rain from heaven was restrained; and the waters returned from off 
the earth continually: and after the end of an hundred and fifty days the waters 
decreased. And the ark rested in the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the 
month, upon the mountains of Ararat. And the waters decreased continually 
until the tenth month: in the tenth month, on the first day of the month, were the 
tops of the mountains seen. And it came to pass at the end of forty days, that 
Noah opened the window of the ark which he had made: and he sent forth a 
raven, and it went forth to and fro, until the waters were dried up from off 
the earth. And he sent forth a dove from him, to see if the waters were 
abated from off the face of the ground; but the dove found no rest for the sole 
of her foot, and she returned unto him to the ark, for the waters were on the 
face of the whole earth: and he put forth his hand, and took her, and brought 
her in unto him into the ark. And he stayed yet other seven days; and 
again he sent forth the dove out of the ark; and the dove came in to him at 
eventide; and, lo, in her mouth an olive leaf pluckt off: so Noah knew that 
the waters were abated from off the earth. And he stayed yet other seven 
days; and sent forth the dove; and she returned not again unto him anymore. 
And it came to pass in the six hundred and first year, in the first month, the first 
day of the month, the waters were dried up from off the earth: and Noah removed 
the covering of the ark, and looked, and, behold, the face of the ground was 
dried. And in the second month, on the seven and twentieth day of the month, 
was the earth dry. 

%:15. And Ood spake unto Noah, saying. Go forth of the ark, thou, and thy wife, 
and thy sons, and thy sons' wives with thee. Bring forth unth thee every living 


«K. and 8 . make "And the flood was....upon the earth/’ P; '’forty days,” R; Dillmann 
Lakes the whole of it J. 
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thing that is with thee of all flesh, both fowl, and cattle, and every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth; that they may breed abundantly in the earth, and 
be fruitful, and multiply upon the earth. And Noah went forth, and his sons, 
and his wife, and his sons? wives with him: every beast, every creeping thing, and 
every fowl, whatsoever moveth upon the earth, after their families, went forth out 
of the ark. And Noah builded an altar nnto the Lord; and took of every clean 
beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar. And 
the Lord smelled the sweet savour; and the Lord said in his heart, I will not 
again curse the ground any more for man’s sake, for that the imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth; neither will I again smite any more every 
thing living, as I have done. While the earth remaineth, seedtime and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall 
not cease. And God blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto them, Be fruitfvl } 
and multiply, and replenish the earth. And the fear of you and the dread of you 
shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air; with all 
wherewith the ground teemeth, and aU the fishes of the sea, into your hand are they 
delivered. Every moving thing that liveth shall be food for you; as the green herb 
have I given you all. But flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
shall ye not eat. And surely your blood, the blood of your lives, will I require ; 
at the hand of every beast will I require it: and at the hand of man, even at the 
hand of every man's brother will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in the image of God made he man. And 
you , be ye fruitful, and multiply; bring forth abundantly in the earth, and 
multiply therein. 

9:8. And God spake unto Noah, and to his sons with him, saying, And I, behold, 
I establish my covenant with you, and with your seed after you; and with every 
living creature that is with you, the fowl, the cattle, and every beast of the earth 
with you ; of aU that go out of the ark, even every beast of the earth. And I unit 
establish my covenant with you ; neither shall aU flesh be cut off any more by the 
waters of the flood ; neither shall there any more be a flood to destroy the earth . 
And God said. This is the token of the covenant which I make between me and you 
and every living creature that is with you, for perpetual generations: Ido set my 
bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a ^covenant between me and the 
earth. And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud, and I will remember my covenant, which is between 
me and you and every living creature of aU flesh; arid the waters shall no more 
become a flood to destroy all flesh. And the bow shall be in the cloud; and I will 
look upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant between God and every 
living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth. And God said unto Noah, This 
is the token of the covenant which I hate established between me and all flesh that 
is upon the earth. 

9:x8. And the sons of Noah, that went forth of the ark, were Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth: and Ham is the father of Canaan/ These# three were the sons 
of Noah : and of these was the whole earth overspread. 

9t29« lad IVsali began ts be an husbandman, and planted a vineyard: and he drank of 
the wine, and was drunken; and he was uncovered within his tent And Ham, the 
father ef 6 Canaan, saw the nakedness of his father, and told his twe brethren without 
And Shem and Japheth took a garment, and laid It upon both their shoulders, and went 
backward, and covered the nakedness of their fkther; and their faces were backward, 

7 Welt, Bud., Kuen. make “ and Ham is the father of Canaan ” = R. 

■ Well., Bud., Kuen. make “ And Ham the father of ” =* R. 
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aid they saw set their father’s nakedness* lad Both awoke fr«a his wlae, aad knew 
what his fougest son had done ante hln* lad ho said, 

Carsed he Canaan; 

A serrant of servants shall ho he ante his brethren* 

And ho said, 

Blessed ho the Lord, the Cod of Shea j 
And let Canaan he his servant. 

Cod enlarge Japheth. 

And let him dwell In the tents of Shea; 

And let Canaan he his servant* 

9 :28. And Noah lived after the flood three hundred and fifty years. And all 
the day8 of Noah were nine hundred and fifty years: and he died. 

1. The Language. In order to save space, a briefer form of presentation will 
henceforth be adopted. The difference between J proper and the writer from 
whom he has probably taken 0:1-4; 9:20-27 will not be noticed. 

1) LANGUAGE OF P. 

x a 

6.-9, (1) m nilSin nS*, see p. 28; c8) D'DH, 6:19, (1) 1BO S3; (9) mpn 13?. 

Josh. 10:18 (very doubtful) and Josh. 94:14 (B), 6:90, (1) 1713'oS; (2) 18D1 • 

not In JR, but in P nearly forty times; ef. OH 6:21, (1) *V?3K • of. 1:20,30; 9:3; note also 

as used by J (Gen. 26:27); (3) 1'/V1H3, used S3KD. 

only in sg. by JE (of. 7:1), but in plur. by P 6:22, (1) D'TiSk; (2) TWy p emphatio, not 

forty-three times, usually in a form like this; in JE; (8) 1/IK 7112? (see below). 

'Urm “jSnnn (of. 6:22,24) see p. 33; (5) 7:6, (1) the calculation "U1 mrp ; (2) Sl3D71 

D'hSk. (see above); (8) pKTI'Sj? O'D of. 6:17. 

6:10, (1) lSl'1 HIph. Instead of Q&l,see p.33. 7:11, (1) the calculation; (2) 0171/1 , see Gen. 

6:11,12, (1) DTiSR; (2) 1fe?3-S3. also 6:18,17, 1:2; (3) /1131K. 

19; 7:16,16,21; 8:17; 9:11,16-17. 7:13-16a, (1) DFJ7 = “self-same,” of. 17:2348; 

6:13, (1) D'7lSK; (2) 1P3-S3 ; /l'TWO. also r*TI “wild beast,” of. 1:24-26; (8) 713 'dS; (4) 

in PI. (of. J's nnD), also 6:17; 9:11,16. BflDI; (6) inroS; (6) 1B?3-S3; (7) 0"n Till ; 

6:14,16, (1) Ifll, only here; (2) 103. only (8) H3p31 13?; (9) ItCO'*73; (10) D'TiSk; (U) 
here; (8) 71 Dip, only in P eleven times. 1/IN 7112?, also 6:22, of. J’s 17112? (7:6). 

6:16, (1> 1712? not used in this sense by JE, 7:18-21, (1) 1131' also 7:19,20,24, same thought 
who, however, use the dual (“ noon”), of. Gen. as that just expressed in 7:17b; (2) 1KD 1KD; 
48:16,26; of. J’s jlS?1 * 8:6. also 17:2,6,20; Ex. 1:7; Num. 14:7 (of. Gen. 80: 

6:17, (1) 1371 '3K1 (see below, p. 44), of. on 48); (8) the calculation "111 711B7J? B?DH; (4) 

the other hand, 7:4; (2) Sl3D71, note the use of plj ; (6) 1B?3~S3 ; (6) BTD1; (7) 3 prep, used 

article which presupposes an acquaintance dlstributively, cf. 8:17; 9:2,10,16; 17:28; Ex. 12: 
with the story and cf. J, 7:4 and Sl3D71 'D, 7: 19; Num. 81:11; (8) 71TI; (9) pff. 

7,10 (also P. 9:11), in which it is introduced as 7:28b,24, (1) ffDl; (2) 1131'. 

something which must be described before- 8:l,2a,8b-5, (1) D'TiSk; (2) TI'IIM; (8) *pB?, 

hand that it may be understood; (3) fin#; (4) only in Num. 17:20 (P); (4) 13D only here in 

1P3-S3 (see above); (6) D"n Till * of. mm Hex., J has 13D; (6) 011/1; (6) /1131K ; (7) the 

by J (or R) 7:22, corresponding to 2:7; (6) jfll, calculations in vs. 4,6. 

in P twelve times, not in JE, who use HID. 8:13a, 14-19, (1) the calculations in 18a,14; (2) 

6:18, (1) H'13 D'pn. 9:9,11; 17:7,19,21; Ex. D'nSR; (3) “thou, etc.” (v. 16); (4) Wl; (5) 

6:4; also j/lj 9:12; 17:2; Num. 26:12; of. JB’s 183 S3; (6) 3 distributive; (7) WD1;(8)pW; 

H13. 16:18; 21:27,83; 26:28; 81:44; Ex. 81:10, (9) 1311 111) (of. 1:22); (10) HTI (v. 19); (11) 

27; Josh. 9:6,7,11,15,16; 24:25; (2) the expression, 1801 J (12) D71'/1 I)B?dS • of. 10:540,81, eto. 

in nr«. 
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9:1-8, (1) p3'1; <S) 0"iV7K ; (8) "113 1311 llfl : »:12-17, a> O'TiSr : (8) '3 jm, of. 11:8: Num. 

(4) R17D, only here and four times In Deut., in 26:12; (8) J7111 (pi.)» see above; (4) jni (v. 13) 
Hex.; (5) HH, only here and twloe in Job, of. in sense of “plaoe,” “ put" (see above); (5) 

nnn Gen. 85:5 (P or R); («) PD1 : (7) TTH' 1W3 *73 (v. 15. twloe); (6) nrm : (7) D'n^K (▼. 
nSaK 1 ), of. 1:80; (8) 3»J) pT, 1:80. 18); (8) 1®3 S3: 9 ) DTI 1 ?* (v. 17); (10) D ? n 

9:4-7, (1) the legal phraseology in vs. 4*5,6; (2) JY13; (11) 1173 S 3 . 

0 Ss ; (3) D'77 Sr; (4) 1311 ns. 9:28#); both verses are but a continuation 

9:8-11, (1) DTiSr; (2) 'JJ77 of. 6:17; (8) of P’s genealogy in oh. 5, and the whole phrase- 

p 

D'U crpn, Of. 6:18; (4) 44 you, etc."; (5) 3 dis- ology is characteristic, 
trlbutive; (6) pR77 JVT7 (twioe); (7) D ? n 
m 2 ; (8) ibq S 3 ; (9) nnv . 

2) LANGUAGE OF J. 

6:1-4, (1) Sn»7, of. 4:26; 9:20; 10:8; (2) HOIK; round number “forty’*(v. 17); (8) p (of. Gen. 

(3) D'77Sr77 ' 1 2 (see below under 44 theology ”), 2:7 and below), stem not in P, but forty times 

not found elsewhere in the Hex., but of. Gen. in JE; (4) nil , which after J7D17J is superflu- 

9 

S:22; 11:6,7; (8) DID in a physical sense, of. 2: ous, is the result of an assimilation of the two 

9; Ex. 2:2; (4) [11, of. 16:14; 80:6; 49:16, but narratives by R; (5) J7D17J ; (6) DID, when P 

notin P; (6) O'SbJ, also Num. 18:83, not in P; would say J7U ; (7) TUID ; (8) Dip'; (9) 77D1R77; 

(6) 1131, also 10:8,9; Josh.l:14; 6:2; 8:8; 10:2, while(10) pR77 [D....D1RD isR. 

7, but not in P. 8:2b,8a, (1) DBU, see 7:12; (2) 3H7 (twice), of. 


6:5-8, (1) 77177'; (2) IT . of. 8:21; (8) pi; (4) 
DTI J repent (see below); (5) 77177' ; (6) ; 

(7) 13S“S>R ; (8) 77T7D used throughout as the 
technical word for “destroy,** corresponding 
to P’s 771117 (in v. 7 '77R13 l&H , and 01RD 
.... 0131777 are by R); (8) '/lDHl; (9) J77 R¥D , 
in JE, twenty-two times, not in P. 

7:1-5, a) 77177'; (2) 111, cf. 6:9 (P); (3) 

in contrast with “thou, etc.” (P), cf. 
7:7, where R has assimilated J to P; (4) 11770 
not in P until Lev. 11, for the distinction be¬ 
tween clean and unclean, like the name 77177', 
and the rite of sacrifice would in P’s eyes bean 
anachronism before the Mosaic period (see be¬ 
low); (5) IDtyRI BTR (twice), for which P has 
773p31 137; [perhaps all of 3a = R;] (6) CD' 1 ? 
also 7:10; (7) '3JR, cf. 'JR (P), 6:17; 9:9, etc.; 

(8) TODD , cf. 2:5; (9) 71770 ; (10) Dip', also 7: 
23, only other occurrence Dt. 11:6, cf. P in 8:1; 
0:17, and the whole half verse with 6:17; (11) 

7101R71; (12) 177127 for which P has 7DR 771¥, 
cf. 6:22; 7:16. 

7:7,10,12, (1) For inR....l'331 read in'3 Soi 
as in 7:1; (2) SlJ!377 '0 (see above), but see 
same phrase also in 9:11 (P); (3) Sl3D77 'O (v. 


1 20 ( 8 : 1 ). 

8:6-12,18b, (1) [1*717, for which P has 17727; (2) 
SSp also v. 11 and 16:4,5, for which P has 1DT7 
and pi? ; (3) 7701R77 '3fl Sy ; (4) HUD (v. 9) 
and Sin (v. 10) not elsewhere in Hex.; (6) pi 
(vs. 10,12), cf. 4:2; (6) 77DDO, but P’s ark had 
a 771273 HHD (6:16); (7) 77D1R77 '3fl. 

8:20-22, (1) 77270 (twice), frequently in JE, 
but not in P previous to Mosaic legislation, of. 

77177', nmo. iino, TiSjr, etc.; (2) uno 

(twice); (3) 77*7J) (verb) and 77*7 y (noun) not in 
P before Mosaic legislation; (4) 77177' (twice); 

(5) 13*7 Sr ; (6) p'; (7) SSp, cf. P’s ; 

(8) 77D1R77 ; (9) 113y2, cf. 8:17; (10) IT. cf. 
6:5; (11) p' ; (12) 'T7 “Sb (cf. 8:20 with 6:19); 

(13) Ip, y'p, pH only here in Hexateuch; 

(14) D77, of. Gen. 18:1, not in P. 

9:18-21, G) '2 '3R R177, cf. 4:20,21; 10:21; 11: 

29; 22:21, an expression not found in P; (2) 
pR77 Sb 77VB3, for which P has D'lH 1T1B3 

pR3, 10:5,32; (3) SSn =be pvt to; (4) t 7 'R 

7701R77 ; (5 )yt22 ; (6) 1317, cf. 43:34, but notin 
P; (7) S?7R, cf. 4:20; 9:27; 12:8; 18:3,6; 18:1,2,6, 
9,10; 24:67; 25:27; 26:25; 81:25,33 (three times), 
34; 88:19; 86:21 (J or R); not in P before Ex. 16. 


10); (4) DPI, but in P the deluge is not caused 9:22-27, (1) J1773 in 24:31 (J); Ex. 21:19 (E), 
by rain; (5) the use of the round number not in P, which, however, has pn (Lev. 18:9), 

“forty.” and J1T7D, Gen. 6:14; Ex. 26:11; 87:2; (2) 

7:16b,17,22,23, (1) 1JD, in P only Hlph. (Lev. 77*77317, in JE fourteen times, not in P; (8) 

18:4) except in the doubtful passage Ex. 14:3, miT7R, not in P, nor elsewhere in JE; (4) 

but in JE ten times; of. 13D, 8:2 (P); (2) the 111R ; (5) 77777'; (6) SnR. 


$ 
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2. The Style. 

1) STYLE OP P. 

(1) Is characterized by a systematic arrangement of material, as is seen in (a) the 

introduction ffW; (b) the five months (of 30 days) of increase of flood; 

(c) the five months of decrease; (d) the gradual leading up to the Noachic cove¬ 
nant (9:1-17) with the law of bloodshed which is given in such detail as to show 
that it is a point of greatest importance in the writer’s mind; (e) the return to 
the formula of ch. 5 in 9:28,29. 

(2) Is minute, chronological, scientific , as seen in (a) the calculation of the age 
of Noah 7:6,11; 9:28,29; (b) the notice of the kind of wood of which the ark 

I 

was made 6:14; (c) its general fashion, 6:16; (d) its exact dimensions 6:15, cf. the 
details of the construction of the tabernacle by the same writer, Ex. 25, etc; (e) 
how it was caulked; (f) its window, door, rooms; (g) its three stories to accommo¬ 
date perhaps the threefold classification of animals; (h) the provision for food 
(6:21); (i) the rigid classification in 6:18; 7:13; (j) the classes of animals in 6:20; 

7:14,21; 8:1,17,18; 9:2,10; (k) the use of , ,-QpJl T3T, DITn'lfWO‘? 

etc.; (1) the trouble taken to declare the absolute universality of the flood;* (m) 

the legal phraseology of 9:4-6. 

(3) Is rigid , stereotyped, as seen in (a) nn^in rf?K («=»); o>) x-nn 

ro (6:9); (c) the regular formulas of 9:28,29; (d) the repetition of 

many phrases (cited below); (e) the prosaic command to Noah to leave the ark 
(8:15-16), as compared with the poetic representation of the dove and raven 
(8:6-12,13b); (f) his account of the exit (8:17) compared with that of J (8:20-22); 
(8) the barrenness of the symbol of the rainbow (9:14,15) as compared with its 
meaning and force in what was probably its original position (viz., after 8:21); (h) 
the lack of rhetorical perspective, the smallest detail receiving as much attention 
as the most important matter. 

(4) Isverbose and repetitious, as seen in (a) the repetition of 5:32b by 6:10; 
(b) of 6:11 by 6:12; (c) of "UJO-'W, 6:19; 7:15,21; 8:17; 9:11,15,16,17; (d) of 

♦nna ♦no’pn (<* Turn «:i8; 9 : 9 , 11 , 12 , 1 s ( C f. is,ie,i7); (e> of -po'i ’j ’3 

in many passages; (f) in 9:8-17 as compared with 8:21,22; for all of 9:8-17, except 
vs. 18 and 15b, might be omitted and the thought be expressed (cf. the possible 
condensation of ch. 17); (g) similarity of 9:1-3 and 1:28-30. 

2) THE STYLE OF J. 

Here as elsewhere the characteristics of J’s style are c’ear. It is in every 
particular in contrast with that of F, since it 

* Now tbat science has demonstrated the Impossibility of supposing that a universal deluge 
ever took place, it is quite common for interpreters to reconcile the statements of the Bible con¬ 
cerning the deluge with science, by understanding the language of the biblical narrative to be 
merely oriental exaggeration. However this may be, can any one read the statement in 7 :ls-23 
and doubt for a moment that the writer of it believed, or, at all events, was endeavoring to 
make others believe that the flood was absolutely universal ? 
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(1) Is free and flowing, as will be felt by even a hasty perusal of the material, 
separated from that of F. 

(2) Is characterized by the introduction of the ancient story of Noah’s drunk¬ 
enness, 9:20-24; and the ancient song conveying Noah’s blessing and curse, 9:25- 
27; cf. 4:22-24. 

(8) Is picturesque and poetical , as seen in (a) the use of the graphic HflO 
instead of P’s * (b) bis summarization of what is unimportant, cf. 7:1 with 
6:18 and 7:18; (c) his expanding the poetic, as in the story of the dove and raven, 
8:6-11; 8:20-22; (d) his mention of the time of day 8:11, cf. also 15:12; 18:1; 
19:28; 24:68, etc.; (e) a comparison of 7:22 (J) with 7:21 (P), of 8:2b,3a with 
8:2a,8b; (f) the less scientific idea of the ark, with a HMD which can be lifted 
by the occupant. 

(4) Is anthropomorphic , as seen in the representation of Yahweh (a) repenting 
that he has created man at all (6:7); (b) closing the door after Noah has entered 
the ark (7:16b); (c) smelling the sweet odor of the sacrifice (8:21); (d) repent¬ 
ing that he has wrought this great destruction among men (8:2); (e) promising 
never to do so again (8:22). 

8. The Material. — It is perhaps easier to present tho essential features 
of the material in a series of remarks, rather than by a minutely drawn con¬ 
trast. 

1. The material is throughout duplicated: (a) 6:5-8 = 6:9-22; (b) 7:7,10,12, 
16b = 7:6,ll,18-16a; 7:22,28 = 7:21; (d) 8:2b,3a = 8:2a,8b; (e) 8:13b = 8:13a,14; 
(b) 8:20-22 = 9:1-17. A careful comparison of these passages shows the evi¬ 
dence of two distinct accounts.* 

2. As to the duration of the deluge there is, however, a strong contrast in the 
material, and as the text now stands it is impossible to produce an orderly chron¬ 
ological succession. Follow by way of experiment the language and style of J 
and P as gathered from previous sections, accept the analysis which these pecul¬ 


iarities offer, and we have the following representations: 

(a) ACCORDING TO J. 

7:4, Yahweh speaks: yet 7 days and I will cause it to rain 40 

days and 40 nights..Announcement. 

7:10, after the 7 days the waters of the flood came.1st day. 

7:12, 8:2b,8a, the rain was on the earth 40 days and 40 nights, 

and the rain was restrained and the waters returned from 

off the earth continually...40th day. 


* Of. In Lenormant, Beginnings of History, the following table, presenting also (see opposite 
page) the corresponding material of the Assyrian. In this table (1) no distinction Is made in the 
elements composing J; 0S) there are a few minor variations from the analysis given in the 
translation above. 
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8 :6, at the end of 40 days* Noah sends out a raven.80th day. 

8 :8, (after waiting 7 days)t he sends a dove which returned.87th day. 

8:10, after another 7 days, he sends the dove again, and it returns 

at even, with an olive leaf, and he knows that the waters 

# 

have diminished. 94th day. 

8:12,18b, he waits another 7 days, and sends forth the dove, takes 

off the covering and looks, and the ground is dry. 101st day. 

(b) ACCORDING TO P. 


7:6,11,18, in Noah’s 600th year, 2d month and 17th day, on this 

selfsame day, the sluice-gates of DlftH are broken up; tr. mon. 
on this selfsame day Noah and his family enters the ark.. .600 2 

7:18-20,24, the waters prevail 160 days (6 months). 7 

8:8,4, at the end of the 150 days the waters begin to decrease and 

gradually diminish until the tops of the mountains are 

seen in the 10th month and 1st day (about 2} months)...... 10 

8:18a, the waters have entirely disappeared.601 1 

8:14, the earth is again dry (after nearly 2 months). 601 2 

Time. 1 0 


DAT. 

17 

17 



ASSYRIAN. 

GENESIS. 



P DOCUMSHT. 

I., 11-10. 

VI., 6-8. 

VL. 11-12. 

1., 17-23. 

VH.,1. 

VI., 18-14. 

I., 24-27. 


VL, 16-16. 

I., 28-35. 



L, 36-38. 

VH.,4. 

VI., 17-18. 

I., 88-44. 

VIL, 2,3. 

VL, 19-21. 

1., 46-68. 


n., 2-24. 

TO, 6. 

VI., 22. 

II., 25-34. 

VII., 7-8. 

VH., 6; U-16. 

II., 35-88. 

VH., 16. 


H., 40-60. 

VU., 10; 12; 17. 

VH., 18-20. 

III., 1-4. 

VH., 28. 

VII., 21-22. 

HI., 5-18. 



IH., 19-20. 


VII., 24. 

IH., 21-23. 

Vm.,2b; 3a. 

VTH.,1; 2a; 3b. 

HI., 24-31. 

HL, 82-36. 

IH.. 37-44. 

Vin., 6-12. 

(VHL, 5; 13a; 14 replaces this 
with a Tory different ac¬ 
count, which does not con¬ 
tain the story of the birds.) 

Vin., 15-17. 

vm., 18,19. 

HI.. 45a. 

vm„ 18 b. 

m.,46b-60. 

vm., 20 . 

HI., 61,68. 


IX., 1-11. 

HI., 63. 


IX., 12-16. 

IX., 17. 

IV., 1-1L 


rv., 12 - 20 . 

VIH., 21-22. 


IV., 21-22. 

IV., 28-80. 




The figures which we give here indicate the columns and the line of the cuneiform tablet, 
as found In the transcription and Interlinear translation of it in appendix V. 

* It is, of course, a question whether two periods of forty days are referred to in the text or 
only one, of. Hupfeld, Die Quetlen dor Genesis, p. 136; Schrader, Studien xur KriUH und Erkkerung 
der BibUaehm UrgeecMchU, p. 168; Dillmann, Die Genesis, p. 138. 
t To be supplied in aooordanoe with 8:10. 
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This is a total of 12 lunar months of about 29 3/5 days + 10 intercalary 
days = 1 year of 365 1/5 days.*f 

3. As to the form of the ark there is also a different representation: P’s ark 
has a “ window-system,” “ light ” (*lf7!f) around it, and so cannot be 
44 opened ”; J’s has a 44 window ” which Noah opens and shuts; P’s has a “ door 
in the side ”; J’s has a 44 cover” apparently on top (cf. 6:16; 8:6,13b). 

4. It is to be noted in reference to the passages relating to clean and unclean, 
that P nowhere makes any such distinction, since this would be an anachronism 
of which he would not be guilty; cf. what has been said of HliT » sacrifices, etc. 
In 7:15 and elsewhere it is distinctly stated that the animals were u two and two 
of all flesh,” 44 male and female.” J, on the other hand, always makes the dis¬ 
tinction, and directs the clean beasts to be taken 44 seven by seven ” (7:2,3 have 

been in part worked over by R; 7 :8,9, thought by Dillmann to be wholly the 

% 

work of R, are at all events largely by R). 

5. The general conception of the flood differs : J treats it as the result of an . 
exceptionally long and heavy rain, a freshet; P makes it something of a strangely 
miraculous nature, the details being consistent with his cosmological system. J 
makes the flood local, limited; P, being always generic rather than individual, 
thinks of 44 the whole earth,” and with precision describes the rise of the waters 
till the tops of the highest mountains which are under the heavens are covered,—a 
universal deluge. In J the water runs off, dries up; in P it is reabsorbed by the 
Dinn i cf. 8:3a with 3b, and 8:7,8,11,13b with 8:1. 

6 . While the contrasts between P and J are so marked, the internal consist¬ 
ency of each is just as clear, e. g. (a) in J, 6:3 (God’s spirit in man) refers to 2:7,8; 

\ 

* Compare the exact figures for 1 mean synodical revolution of the moon, viz., 29 days 12 hrs. 

44 mins., 2.87 secs., and for the year 866.266 days. 

t For a discussion of the duration of the deluge, see commentaries in loco, especially Dill- 
man, Die Genesis; Delltzsch, A New Commentary on Genesis (Vol. I. just translated). Compare 
also the suggestion (given here with slight changes) of Lenormant, Beginnings of History , pp. 
414, 415, as to the manner In which the .Redactor combined the accounts of J andE: 

The deluge begins the 17th of 2d month (from P). J7th of Marheshv&n; 

At the end of 40 days (from J) the waters of the deluge have reached ' 

their greatest height, and the ark floats thereupon. toward the beginning of 

the month of TObOth. 

The strength of the cataclysm lasts in all 150 days (from P), includ¬ 
ing the 40 days above, and on the 17th of the 7th month the ark is 

grounded upon the top of Ar&rftt... 17th of Nisfin. 

The first of the 10th month (from P) the mountains emerge. 1st of Tammdz. 

After 40 days (from J), Noah opens the window of the ark and 

sends the first bird. 10th of Ab; 

21 days later, the dove returns for the last time, bringing the olive 

leaf (from J)... 1st of Eldl. 

On the first day of the first month of the following year (from P), 
that is, a little more than 150 days after the waters have begun to 
fall, Noah becomes aware that they have gone down and that the 

earth is bare, but not in a habitable condition. 1st of Tishrl. 

He waits 57 days longer, that the Boil may have time to harden, 

and goes forth from the ark on the 27th of the 2d month (from P).. 27th of MarheshvSn. 
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6:4 (the Nephilim) to Num. 13:88 (J); 6:5 (the evil of man’s heart) demands 3:21; 
6:8 (Noah’s acceptance by God) presupposes 5:29; 8:21 (the promise not again to 
curse) refers to 3:17-19; (b) in P, 6:9,10 (Noah’s character and family) shows dis¬ 
tinct connection with 5:82, also 5:22,24; 6:11,12 (the wicked ones of the earth) is 
in agreement with the unwritten contrast of 5:21-28; 6:18a (the promise of a 
covenant) demands 9:8-17; 6:18b, 19,20 (the directions for entering the ark) 
demands 7:18-16; 8:17 (the directions for leaving the ark) demands 9:1; 9:6b 
(man’s creation in God’s image) refers to 1:27 and 5:1-8. There are still other 
indications of this consistency. 

♦ 

7. The account of the mesalliance of the angelic beings (6:1-4) (this 1 b the 
only interpretation which has any real ground)* is evidently foreign to P. Its 
usual employment to serve as an introduction to the flood story, the 120 years 
being the time when “ the long suffering of God waited in the days of Noah,” is 
very doubtful, in view of the reference in Num. 13:88 and of J’s predilection for 
furnishing explanatory stories. It is evidently an explanation of the gigantic 
stature of the Anakim of Hebron before whom Israel’s spies were as grasshoppers. 
As to the incompatibility of this, in common with 4:20-22, with any account of a 
flood, whether P or J, notice will be taken later. 

8 . The Noah-story in 9:20-27, when compared with P’s material, is in striking 
contrast. Just as the priestly compiler of Chronicles passes over lightly the dark 
passages in David’s life, where he refers to them at all, while the prophetic nar¬ 
rators in Samuel and Kings handle these passages without gloves, so P (a priest) 
and J (a prophet) stand related. The former knows of no strife between the 
herdmen of Lot and of Abram, their separation being due to lack of room (13:6). 
P does not understand that Jacob deceived his father, quarreled with Esau, and 
on this account fled to Mesopotamia; but (36:7) Esau separated from him because 
their possessions were too great for the land to endure them, and (27:46-28:2) 
Jacob went to Mesopotamia to get a wife of the family of his ancestors. Every¬ 
where an extreme degree of propriety characterizes his heroes. It is inconceivable 
that P’s narration of the man “ who was perfect in his generations ” and “ walked 
with God ” should contain Gen. 9:20-27. Concerning this passage, however, more 
will be said. 

4 . The Theology.— We notice the same general conceptions of God, of man’s 
relation to God, and of divine working in this section as in the previous sections. 

1 ) the theology of p. 

(1) The representation of God is lofty, dignified, and in striking contrast with 
that of J (see below). 

(2) The only man to be saved from the impending destruction, is one who 
is perfect and blameless (6:9), and who, like Enoch, walks with God. Noah’s 

• The various attempts of commentators to explain this passage otherwise are as familiar as 
they are impossible; of. JDIllmann, Die Genesis, pp. 111-119. 


s 
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obedience, though mentioned by P and J, is emphasized by the former; cf. 6:22 
with 7:1. 

(8) There is nowhere any reference to altars, sacrifice, the clean and unclean; 
for according to P’s conception all these were revealed first to Moses. Cf. 7:15,16 
with 7:2; and 9:1-17 with 8:20,21. 

(4) Man is destroyed because of his wickedness, but there is something still 

beyond; there is, in fact, a great purpose in this destruction: the establishment 

/ 

of a covenant and the revelation of divine law. This is the supreme end which 
P has always in mind. We have here both a covenant and legislation. This is 
the second step; the first was narrated in ch. 1, the third and fourth are still in 
the future. 

(5) In the description of events P magnifies and dignifies the supernatural. 
What in J is a natural event becomes in P the fiat of Almighty power. Note 
(a) the entrance of Noah into the ark with a pair of every kind of beast and bird 
(7:14-16), for which J has no corresponding miracle; (b) how, according to P, 
God remembered Noah and every living thing, etc., in the ark; and God made a 
wind to pass over the earth and the waters assuaged, etc. (8:1), and God spake unto 
Noah and said, Go forth, etc. (8:15,16); while, from J, we learn that when the 
rain had ceased, it began to dry up, and that Noah looked out and ascertained for 
himself the condition of things by making an ingenious, yet natural, use of his 
dumb companions, the raven and the dove; (c) that, in general, P’s heroes never 
move without directions from God; that these directions are always exceedingly 
explicit; and that the heroes go just so far and no farther; e. g., Noah, according 
to P, does not experiment on the state of the weather; he does not even venture 
to leave the ark for two months after “ the waters were dried up from off the 
earth ” (8:18a); he remains quiet until God commands him, “ Go forth ”; then he 
u goes forth,” but nothing more. This conception of history, of the events in the 
lives of the patriarchs is everywhere characteristic of P, as will appear when the 
subsequent material is examined. 

S) THE THEOLOGY OF J. 

(1) The representation of Yahweh, as in the preceding sections, is rather that 
of a supernatural being than of an omnipotent God. The God who “ causes it 

to rain upon the earth,” is a somewhat different (i. e., smaller, more limited) 

* 

conception, from the Creator who opens the sluices of the “ expanse ” and unlocks 
the channels of the “ abyss.” The intrigue of the “sons of God” with mortal 
women (6:1-4), together with the preconceptions on which this rests (cf. 3:22; 
11:6,7), while, everything considered, not inconsistent with the conceptions of J, 
as gathered from his material elsewhere, is far removed from anything which P 
has written. The anthropomorphisms are frequent and striking, e. g., (a) repenting 
that he has made man (6:6); (b) closing the door of the ark (7:16b); (c) mollified 
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by the sweet smell of the sacrifice and saying in his heart (8:20-22), “ I will not 
again curse the ground any more for man’s sake,” etc. 

(2) Man sustains close relations with Yahweh, has familiar intercourse with 
him and with the heavenly beings: (a) the women are chosen as wives by the 
angels (6:1-4); (b) the door of the ark is closed by Yahweh himself (7:16b): (c) 
man is regarded with compassion by Y ahweh, who will hereafter plan some other 
method of punishment. According to P, “ the earth was corrupt before God, 
and the earth was filled with violence,.... for all flesh had corrupted his way upon 
the earth ” (6:11,12). J describes it as follows: “ And God saw that the wicked¬ 
ness of man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually ” (6:5), and yet, although because of this wicked¬ 
ness he brings upon him almost utter destruction, for this very reason, viz., the 
innate depravity of man (8:21), he will not again do this thing; since nothing is 
really to be gained by it. 

(3) In accordance with what might be expected from previous sections, the 
distinction of clean and unclean (clearly marked out, cf. 7:2 with 7:15,16; and 
8:20,21 with 9:1-7), the altar, the sacrifice of the clean, the burnt-offering, the 
sweet smell, legitimate enough from J’s point of view, who understands all these 
to have existed from the very beginning, are in direct conflict with P’s conception 
of the gradual progress of revelation. 

(4) Compare with P’s conception of the philosophy of history (see under 5) 
above) that of J, who represents his heroes as doing what in every case seems the 
most natural thing to do. Whenever possible, divine aid is dispensed with; e. g., 
the waters run off of themselves (8:3a); once inside the ark and the door closed, 
Noah is able to manage for himself; various expedients are employed; when he 
has learned by his own effort that the land is dry, he disembarks, makes known 
his safe arrival and secures the promise that in the future man shall be let alone. 

Remarks .—1. The bearing of the Babylonian account of the deluge referred 
to above is not without interest. The more important question which it raises, 
viz.. What relation exists between it and the Hebrew accounts 1 ? is one which lies 
outside of the scope of this discussion. It seems, however, to throw some light 
upon the question in hand, and is understood by Assyriologists to speak emphat¬ 
ically in favor of a double authorship of the Hebrew material. 

2 . It is possible, perhaps, to explain away some of the facts indicated above 
in the interests of a theory maintaining a single authorship, e. g., (a) 6:5-8 belongs 
to a section which closes with a statement of the divine determination to destroy 
man; 6:9-13, called by critics a duplicate, is necessary to introduce an entirely 
new section; (b) the variation in divine names furnishes no criterion for distin¬ 
guishing documents; each word for divinity has a significant meaning; the 
change from Elohim to Yahweh in 7:1 is intended to show that God now appears 
as the covenant-God; (c) in 7:16 the use of Elohim and Yahweh presents a vivid 
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contrast, Elohim giving command concerning the beasts; Yahweh, the covenant- 
God, insuring the man’s safety by closing the ark; (d) there is no discrepancy in 
reference to the number of animals; when the command was first given, 120 
years before the catastrophe, the number indicated was a general one; when the 
time for action arrives an additional detail is given, viz., that of the few clean 
beasts seven shall be taken; (e) the repeated statements concerning the entering 
of the ark, 7:5,18,15, only lend vividness to the narrative, and heighten its dra¬ 
matic effect. Statements of a similar character concerning other points have 
been put forward. These statements are found to be in most cases unnatural 
and forced, while in some cases they are almost wholly untenable. 


V. The Analysis of Gen. 10:1-12:6 (Table of Nations, Dispersion, Genealogy, Call 

of Abram). 


Of this section there is assigned to F, 1) the tdledhdth of the sons of Noah, 
10:1-7,20,22,23,31,32 ; 2) the tdledhdth of Shem, 11:10-26; 8) the tdledhdth of 
Terah, 11:27,31 (worked over), 82; 12:4b,5. To J is assigned, 1) peopling of earth 
from Noah’s sons, 10:8,10-12,13-19,21,24-80 (for B’s work, see above); 2) tower 
of Babel, dispersion, Abram and his family, 11:1-9 (see p. 56), 28-30 (exc. *11)0 

*= B); 8) call of Abram, 12:l-4a. 

1 . The Language. 

1) LANGUAGE OP P. 


10:1-7, a) nnSin n 1 ?* ; (2) nSn. of. nV ao: 

21); in vs. 8,18,15*81^36,26 (all J) the use of 
with (8) fl£)' , the regular formula for P in 

this chapter; vs. 8,4,6,7,22 (P); of. also Num. 
26:6,8,9,12,16,19^0,21^,26^8^0,88,44,48 ; never in 
JE; (4) same formula in vs. 8,4; (6) DrWlDtTO 1 ?, 
of. 8:19, and in the regular formula, 10:20,81; 

© orrua. of. 10 : 20 ^ 32 ; rona. of. aSa<J) 


in 10:25; (8) D"K (v. 6), only here in Hex.; (9) 
'33 (v. 6) (see above): (10) '33 (v. 7) twice. 


10:20,22,23^1,82, (1) OmnBPD 1 ?: (2) 0m33; 

(8) '33 (v. 22); (4) "33 (v. 28); (6) OnnBtTD 1 ? 
(v. 81); («) DH'U 1 ? ; (D nn'jlfl (t. 82), never In 
JE, but in P twenty-eight times, of. Gen. 25:13; 
Ex. 6:16,19; (8) (v. 32, see above); (9) v. 32, 

the verse as a whole a formula of P, of. 10:1, 


5,20,81. 


ii :io-2o, (i) nnSin nS*; © nSn (Hipb.) 

in eaoh verse down to 26; (8) the form of the 
entire material. 

11:27,31^2, (D nnSin nSx ; © tSiD, twloe; 

(3) DHBO *l)M(?) not found in JE; ooours in 
11 iSS and 16:7, where it is probably R; JE 
makes the land of Abram’s nativity “ the city 
of Nahor" and “Haran,” of. 24:10; 27:48; 28: 
10; 29:4; (4) the calculation of age (v. 32). 

12:4b,5, (1) the calculation of age (4b); (2) 
(7131 and BO"), of. the subst. in R, Gen. 14: 
11,12,16, twice, 21; 16:14; in P, Gen. 18:6; Num. 
16:82; 85:8; the verb also in 81:18; 86:6; 46:6; 
a regular formula of P, neither verb nor subst. 
occurring in JE, which always uses H3PD. 




2 ) LANGUAGE OF J. 


Bemark. —Gen. 9:18-27 properly connects with this section, 9:18,19 (whether 
J or B) being the heading of J's table of nations, 9:20-27 being a prophetic 
description of the three great races corresponding to ch. 49. 
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10:8-12, (1) iS', which is not sufficiently pre¬ 
cise and exact for P, who (see above) uses 
TSirK the universal link of all J's genealogies, 
of. 4:17-10; also 10:18,15^6; 22:28; 26:8; (2) 
Snn (see above, on 4:28); (8) 1131 (cf. 6:4); 
(4) TTH Kin (cf. 4:2b, etc.)? (6) 1131 twice (v. 9); 
(6) mrr twice; (7) p-Sy (cf. 2:24). 

10:18-80, 0) iV (vs. 13,16); (2) J1£) (v. 18), cf. 
P, 10:5,82; (8) S 1*r (v. 21), cf. 4:26; 10:25, not 
found in P; (4) Kin D1; (5) iSfi (v. 25), not 
found elsewhere, cf. v. 18 and P, vs. 5,32; (6) 
iV; (7) 3BHD, cf. 27:39; Num. 24:21; but of 
the location of a people not found in P. 

11:1A (1) nflff, D'131, cf. in P HUffS, 10: 
6J90.81; (2) DIpD (see under M material"); (8) 
n^p3, not In P; of. Josh. 11:8,17; 12:7 (D on 
basis of JB); (4) 1jf3W, only here, 10:10 (J) ancf 


14:1,9(7). 

11:3, (1) mjn-S* EPK, never in P, who usee 
rK tP'K, or more frequently VTIK'Sk 57'K ; 
also, in JE, 11:7; 16:10; 81:49; 48:88; Ex. 11:2; 
18:7,16; 21:14,18,85; 22:6,9,18; 82:27; 88:11; (2 
3JT (v. 4) not in P. but cf. 11:7; 29:21; 80:1; 
88:16; 47:15,16; Ex. 1:10; Josh. 18:4; (3) HI3 1 ? 
and pS, not in P, in JE eleven times; (4) 


ID?}, not inP, cf. 14:10; Ex. 2:8; (5) 1DI1, In 
this sense not in P, cf. Ex. 1:14. 

11:4, U) 3JT ; (2) SllD, also 11:5; 86:21 (J or 
R), in P only as a proper name; (3) JD, cf. 8:8; 
(4) V13, not in P, but in JE, 10:18; 11:4,8,9; 
49:7; Ex. 6:12; Num. 10:86. 

11 : 6 , 6 , a) rnrr; (2) IT of nirr , never in P, 

who makes Qod "appear" (18:2); (8) VUD, 

11:4; (4) DTKH '33, cf. D1KTI n?33 (6:1); (6) 

nirr (v. «<«> no v; on V?n; <« nny; « 

DOT, not elsewhere in Hex. 

11:7-9,0) 371'; (2) IT; (3) nflW; (4) BTK 

1Tlj?1 ; (6) Him (V. 8); (6) jlfl; (7) p-fy; (8) 

mrr twice; (9) pa (v. 9). 

11:28-30, 0) mSlD, in P = " born," "pro¬ 
geny," JV3 being added to signify the place 
where born (Lev. 18:9), but in JE = " father- 
land," cf. 12:1; 24:4,7; 81:3,18; 82:10; 48:7; 
Num. 10:30; (2) ”3* twice, of. 9:18; 10:21; 22: 
21, etc.; (3) DPI.-..DP, of. 4:22, not in P; (4) 
nipjf» also 26:21; 29:31; Ex. 28:26, but not In 

P; (5) iSl, only here. 

12:l-4a, (X) mrr: (S> mSin (cf. 11:28); (8) 

TU (verb), once In F (Num. <:5, lew of Nazi- 
rite), in JE, twenty times; (4) 11K; (5) mm (v. 4). 


2. The Style .—The old characteristics appear, 
may be cited. 


1) THE STYLE OP P. 


Some of the specific cases 


(1) Is characterized by a systematic arrangement of material , as seen in (a) the 

introductory formula (10:1; 11:10); (b) the division under 

(vs. 2-6); Of! (vs. 6,7,20); Q{JJ (vs. 22,23,32); (c) the order of names beginning 
with the youngest that he may come to the eldest last and so carry on the descent 
from Adam through Shem in the line of the eldest son; (d) the colophon which 
closes each group, cf. vs. 5,20,31; (e) the concluding colophon to the whole table 
(v. 32); (f) the formal genealogy of ten members (counting Noah) branching into 

three with the tenth member (cf. ch. 5). 

* 

(2) Is minute , chronological , scientific , as seen in (a) the ethnological classi¬ 
fication of the nations (vs. 5,20,31) u after their families,” “ after their tongues,” 
“ in their lands,” u after their nations;” (b) the statistical character of this table 
as compared with that of J in the same chapter, which contains much historical 
and geographical material; (c) the precise statistics of Terah’s migration (11:31), 
cf. 21:3; 25:12,19; 28:9, etc.; (d) the statement of Terah’s age and death (11:32); 
(e) the statement of Abram’s age when he resumes the journey (12:4b,5); (b) the 
regular formula for moving, 11 took his wife, and Lot his brother’s son and all the 
substance which he had gathered,” etc., cf. 81:18; 36:6; 46:6. 


* 
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(8) Is rigid and stereotyped , as seen in (a) J{YjN 5 (b) the repeated 
colophon (see above); (c) the repetition of many phrases (see below); (d) the ab¬ 
sence of all variation, feeling, poetical touch; (e) the frame-work everywhere 
visible, etc. 

(4) Is verbose and repetitious , as seen in (a) the long drawn out genealogical 
table of 11:10-32, cf. 5; (b) the phrases which make up the colophon; (c) 
u Abram, his son,” “ Lot, the son of Haran, his son’s son;” “ Sarai, his daughter- 
in-law, the wife of Abram, his son,” etc. (11:31), cf. 21:3; 25:12,19; 28:9, etc.; 

(d) “ to go to the land of Canaan, and they came into the land of Canaan ” (12:5); 

(e) the redundancy of the second part of 10:1. 

27 THE STYLE OP J. 

(1) Is fuU and flowing , as in all previous sections of J. 

(2) Is characterized by the introduction of story and prediction , as seen in (a) the 
allusion to Nimrod, the hunter (10:9); (b) the reference to the beginning of the 
Assyrian empire (10:10); (c) the story of the conspiracy against heaven, and the 
dispersion (11:1-9); (d) the blessing pronounced on Abram (12:1-3). 

(8) Is picturesque and poetical , as seen in (a) the discursive character of J’s 
table as compared with P’s, interrupting the list to relate an anecdote in order to 
account for a current saying (10:9), to give scraps of historial information (10:11, 
14) or geographical material (10:19,30); (b) the varied form of the material, cf. 
v. 15 with vs. 21,25,26; (c) the interest maintained all through by means of 
little reminders of history attached to their names, and descriptions of character, 
e. g., “ Nimrod ”—he was a mighty hunter; “ Shem ”—he was the father of Eber; 
“ Casluhim ” -the Philistines came from thence; (d) the description of the whole 
earth as of one speech (11:1); (e) the characteristic explanation of the name 
Babel (11:9); (f) the contrast between J’s heading (9:18,19), and that of P 
( 10 : 1 ). 

(4) Is anthropomorphic , as seen in the representations of Yahweh: (a) the 
expression “ mighty hunter before Yahweh;” (b) the descending of Yahweh to 
see the danger which was threatening heaven (11:5); (c) the fear that man will 
soon prove so strong as that nothing will be out of his reach; (d) the exhortation 
to those about him to go down and confound the multitude (11:7). 

(5) Is antiquarian , showing special interest in sacred places and connecting 
with these places old stories. We notice in connection with Haran , the first 
instance of this interest. In the material which follows, hardly a story is related 
which does not attach itself to some sacred place, tree or fountain, cf. the stories 
connected with Bethel, Beersheba, Shechem, etc., etc. 

S. The Material. —This may best be considered*in a series of remarks. 

1. At first sight, the whole of ch. 10, if the claims heretofore made for P 
are of any value, would seem to be from that writer. Is not the entire chapter 
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a list of names ? But if the linguistic peculiarities of P and J, noted in chs. 1-9, 
be followed in this ch., it is found to divide itself into two divisions; and we 
have here a repetition of what has met us before, viz., two treatments of the 
same subject. 

2 . The aim of the Redactor in this ch. has been to fit the two tables together, 
in such a way as that they shall supplement each other, rather than to give us 
two parallel tables. In doing this, he has of course made many omissions; yet, 
notwithstanding his effort to accomplish this, there still exist evidences of a 
double frame-work, and also of duplication of material. Here may be noticed 
the following points: (a) The head of P’s table is 10:1, that of J’s9:18,19, and 
these stand in significant contrast; (b) P closes each division of his table with a 
colophon, 10:5,20,81, J closes each division with a description of the region occu¬ 
pied by the nations enumerated; but of these descriptions only two remain, vs. 
19 and 80; (c) P introduced each division by a formula, (10:2), QH 

(10:6), »J3 (10:22), J introduced his divisions as in 10:21 ""01 D#'?! - 

but of the three headings only this one remains. It is really surprising that R 
retained as much of the characteristic element of each table as is found; in this 
connection may be noted that (d) 12:4a is duplicated in 12:4b,5; (e) 11:80 is 
duplicated in 16:1. 

8 . In 10:7 (P) we read (important words underscored): “ And the sons of 
Cush ; Seba QOD)* ^ Havilah , and Sabtah, and Raamah, and Sabteca ; and the 
sons of Raamah; Sheba (tOtP)i and Dedan.” In 10:28,29 (J) we read as among the 
sons of Joktan (v. 26): “ Obal, and Abimael, and Sheba ()Ot?); and Ophir, and 
Havilah” P makes Sheba and Havilah sons of Ham (through Cush); J makes 
them sons of Shem (through Joktan). It is possible that there may have been 
two nations for each of the names. But since the u dwelling ” of those mentioned 
in vs. 28,29 was (v. 80) in the same general direction (S. E.) as that of the Sheba and 
Havilah of v. 7, and since but one Sheba and Havilah are known to the Scriptures, 
these being prominent Arabian tribes, there seems to be little ground for doubting 
the identity (cf. Gesenius, 10th edition, which recognizes the existence of two 
Havilah’s (p. 252), but under (P- 828) remarks, “ The different statements 
exhibit different sources ”). These cannot be the names of persons, in which case 
there would be little objection to the other explanation. 

4. There is little or no narrative in this section of P, and hence cross refer¬ 
ences cannot be expected; it may, however, be noted that (a) 10:1 fits on well to 
9:17; (b) 10:32 is followed appropriately by 11:10; (c) 11:32 connects well with 
11:27 (or according to Well, with 11:28); (d) 12:4b follows naturally 11:82; (e) 
11:10 agrees with 10:22, because a comparison of the names with their position on 
the map shows that in ch. 10, P enumerates according to geographical position and 
not age; (f) 11:10 connects this section also with 5:32; 7:6; 8:18,14,and P’s 
chronology in general; it may be asked: If Noah was 500 years old (i. e., in his 
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601st year) when he begat 8hem (5:32), and was 600 years old when the deluge 
came (7:6), and Arpachsad was bom two years after the deluge (11:10), must not 
Shem have been 102,rather than 100, years old when Arpachsad was bom ? But 
F is a close calculator. Shem and Arpachsad were 44 begotten ” at the time 
mentioned, not 44 bom," and the statement in 11:10 harmonizes exactly with the 
other texts cited. 

6. There are several references in J to the soctions preceding: (a) 10:8,9 is 
an allusion to the 44 heroes ” whose origin was given in 6:1-4; (b) 10:25b points 
forward to the story of the dispersion, 11:1-9; (c) 10:10 refers to the “ Babel ” 
and 44 Shinar " of 11:1-9. 

6. Even by the superficial reader there is felt a difficulty in passing from ch. 
10 to ch. 11. This difficulty with others may be stated: (a) In ch. 10 the nations 
of the earth are settled 44 after their families, after their tongues (note this ex¬ 
pression), after their nations ” (10:81). But in 11, without a word of warning, we 
are carried back to the time when 44 the whole earth was of one language and of 
one speechand the whole process of diffusion and differentiation of language, 
which had just been accomplished in one way, is now done over again in quite a 
different way (concerning this difference, see later). Ch. 10 describes the peopling 
of the earth, and alludes incidentally to the differences of speech; ch. 11:1-9 gives 
an account of the supernatural way in which the differences in human speech 
arose, and the consequent scattering of what was a homogeneous mass into differ¬ 
ent parts of the earth. Is it conceivable that the same author wrote both ? (b) 
But to what period does 11:1 refer ? We are told that, at this time, 44 the whole 
earth was of one language and of one speechalso, that vast multitudes unite in 
an effort to build a tower which shall reach heaven; again, that the purpose of 
this effort is, 44 lest we be scattered on the face of the whole earth ”; and still 
further, that Y ahweh is so greatly impressed with the vastness of their united 
strength, that he himself declares that unless this united action is interrupted, 
there will be nothing too great for them; and so he scatters them abroad upon 
the whole earth. What period will cover all these statements ? (1) Certainly not 
that before the deluge, for the writer is evidently speaking of a present Babel, and 
of present peoples; besides 10:25 would seem to be a reference to this story. 
(2) Then it must be after the deluge, but how long after ? 10:10 says either that 
Nimrod founded Babel (how, then, was it built by 44 the whole earth " (4:3)?), or, 
better, that it was not built by Nimrod, but having been founded in a preceding 
generation, existed in his day. The preceding generation was that of Cush; but 
at that time the total population of the earth was only sixteen families, even sup¬ 
posing all the sons of Shem, Ham and Japheth to have lived, married and had 
children; while if we include as separate families those of Noah, Shem, Ham and 
Japheth, there were twenty. But is it so remarkable a fact, as the narrative would 
seem to indicate, that twenty families should speak one language ? Would twenty 
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famines make up the mighty multitude of the story ? Would twenty families be 
so impressed with their vast numbers as to undertake such work with such a 
purpose? Would Yahweh be represented as alarmed because of the encroach¬ 
ments of such a number ? Would not twenty families scattered over the entire 

earth make a very sparse population ? (3) The difficulty still exists if the position 

«► 

of 10:25 is adopted; for (the of v. 21 and the whole of v. 24 = R) Peleg 

is no further removed from Shorn than was Nimrod from Ham. (4) Even grant¬ 
ing the genuineness of 10:24, and understanding the period to be that of the fifth 
generation, we do not find the u multitudes ” demanded by the story, (c) Ch. 11: 
1-9 is therefore incongruous (1) with the P-element of ch. 10, for there the differ¬ 
ences of language are already spoken of as in existence; (2) with the J-element of 
ch. 10, although the writer recognizes it in v. 26, at the same time adopting a 

different theory as to the whole matter; (3) with any deluge story whatever, for 

♦ 

it will not stand either before or after the deluge; (d) the people described in 11: 
1-9, however, seem to be related to those (1) who intrigued with the sons of God 
(6:1-4); (2) whose first migration was u eastward from Eden, in the land of Nod ” 
(4:16), and who are still journeying in the East; (8) who had built a city and cul¬ 
tivated the arts (4:17-24); (4) who had begun to multiply upon the earth (6:1), 
and whose life was limited to 120 years to prevent their attaining too much influ¬ 
ence (6:3) \ (6) whose numbers are now (11:1) so great as to arouse new anxiety 
and compel Yahweh again to interfere or “ nothing will be withholden from 
them ” (for the connection of these various passages see pp. 62,63). 

7. The table in 11:10-26 is (a) intended to serve the same purpose as that con¬ 
tained in ch. 5, viz., to furnish a list of the names connecting two important 
periods; (b) arranged on the same plan as that in ch. 5, except that it is shortened 
by omitting, (1) the total sum of years and (2) the concluding clause “ and he 
died ”; but (c), according to the Hebrew text, consists of nine instead of ten 
members, unless (1) Abraham is taken as the tenth corresponding to Noah of the 
first table (but he corresponds to Shem, not Noah), (2) after the example of the 
Sept, (which has inserted p*p before , a suspicious insertion in view of 
the use of in the preceding table, and the fact that the numbers of Shelah 
(130,330) are given to him) we suppose that one name has been omitted, a suppo- 
sition exceedingly probable under all the circumstances; (d) as differently repro¬ 
duced in the versions as was ch. 5 (see Dill, in loc.). 

4. The Theology . 

1 ) THE THEOLOGY OP P. 

(1) Since P’s material in this section consists only of (a) a list of nations 
derived from Noah’s sons (in 10); (b) a list of Shem’s descendants through ten 
generations (11:10-26); (c) five verses relating to the migration of Terah and the 
journey of Abram (11:27,31,32; 12:4b,6), there is nothing which throws additional 
light upon the conception of God entertained by that writer. 
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(2) In the former narratives, P has always magnified and emphasized the 
supernatural, while J has everywhere described events in a much more natural 
way (cf. pp. 60,51). Is not the method in this section reversed? Does not P 
furnish the naturalistic interpretation of that most wonderful fact, viz., the dif¬ 
ferences of speech, while J gives the supernatural account ? So it would seem; 
but note that (a) what P gives us is not one story substituted for another; he 
simply moves on in the rigid, stereotyped style which has characterized him 
from the beginning; he is limited to the |"U *» and consequently has 
nothing to give but a table; (b) J himself has done practically the same thing; 
for, as has already been indicated, 11:1-9 is not originally the work of J, but of 
some other writer, and either taken up by J later, or combined with J by R; (c) 
the representation of Yahweh in 11:1-9 is one which P would not have accepted; 
for the introduction of such a story by P is inconceivable; (d) it is not quite cor¬ 
rect to say that P substitutes the supernatural for the natural. His peculiarity 
is rather that, having accepted the miraculous in a given case, he dignifies 
and magnifies it; he makes his representation consistent with his conception of 
God. 

(8) P does not think it necessary to state formally the reason for God’s choice 
of Abram (cf. on the other hand, J in 15:6). His method of presentation, how¬ 
ever, suggests the reason, viz., Abram is the eldest son of the eldest son as far 
back as Adam. This was reason enough. 

(4) The time of Terah’s migration is not, in P’s mind, so important a period 
as J makes it. There is. no occasion yet for an interposition of God, for a the- 
ophany. The regular scheme rolls on with its bare chronology of names and dates 
until, when Abram is 99 years old, God appears to him, promises Isaac and ordains 
in the same stereotyped and redundant forms of expression, the covenant of cir¬ 
cumcision (17). 

2) THE THEOLOGY OF J. 

(1) The representations of Yahweh are similar to those already familiar. We 
find him (a) connected in some way with Nimrod in the form of a popular proverb 
(10:9); (b) coming down to see what the children of men are doing (18:21), to see 
if the report concerning Sodom’s wickedness is really true; (c) alarmed because 
of the audacious attempts of men (11:6); (d) scattering mankind lest they become 
too strong (11:7); with which we may compare (e) man’s expulsion from Eden 
because of his presumption (8:22), and (f) the struggle with Jacob (32:27). The 
fact that some of these representations are in material which was not original with 
J, does not affect the question; for in accepting the material he adopts as his 
own the representation. 

(2) J holds tent-dwellers and shepherds in high esteem; city-builders and 
artisans are wicked men. Shamelessness (the account is so meagre as to leave 
the matter quite indefinite) is abhorred (9:26-27). Drunkenness is not s6 dis- 
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creditable as to prevent the transmission of Yahweh’s blessing and curse by the 
utterance of one thus overcome. If we may for a moment anticipate, we find in 
his material the great mass of that undesirable matter of which Gen. 19:80-88; 
25:22-26 ; 26:8; 80:14-16,36-43 ; 34 (the J portion) ; 88 ; 89; 49:4; Ex. 4:24-26 
are examples. This is for the most part avoided by P. 

(3) The prophetic statements in 12:1-3 are important in making an estimate 
of J’s theological conceptions; they constitute a part of that most wonderful 
series which includes (a) 3:14,16, the struggle between mankind and sin; (b) 5:29, 
the help and consolation which is to come through JJoah; (c) 8:21,22 the assur¬ 
ance that another deluge shall not come; (d) 9:26-27, the predictive words con¬ 
cerning Shem, Canaan and Japheth. P contains no such element. Without 
going into the details of this passage, it will be seen that J (a) interprets the 
divine purpose as to the future of Abram’s family; (b) indicates the features of 
the future; (c) announces that the future of all other nations will be determined 
by their attitude toward this family. 

(4) In this section there has been no occasion for reference to altars, shrines, 
sacrifice, etc. 


VL The more Detailed Analysis of the J Document. 

■ 

When the P-elements of 1:1-12:6 are separated, they are found to constitute 
a complete unity,—a systematic, consistent whole, as far as the material under 
consideration continues. J, though much more homogeneous after the removal 
of P, has already been seen to contain certain incongruous elements, the chief of 
which were the passages inconsistent with the story of the deluge. Thus far 
nothing has been lost in considering the elements of J together, for while differ¬ 
ing from each other in a most striking way in respect to “ material,” they are, for 

the most part, one in “ language,” u style,” and u theology,” and in these respects 

« 

stand in the same contrast to P. The more important of the passages thus to be 
distinguished and the grounds for the separation may be considered briefly.* Un¬ 
derstanding, for the sake of convenience, that portion of J, as a whole, which 
includes the deluge-story and the material consistent with that story, to be J 2 , the 
remaining portions will be called J 1 . Such a terminology naturally suggests that 
J 1 is older than J 2 ; but leaves entirely open the question whether J 1 is to be 
taken as the original, J 2 being an interpolation; or J 2 is the real J, J 1 having 
been incorporated. 


* The existence of the analysis does not rest upon the question of diverse elements in J. It 
was not the original purpose to introduce this question; but slnoe (1) a presentation of the sub¬ 
ject as found in Gen. 1:1-12:5 would be manifestly incomplete without this part; (2) this addi¬ 
tional analysis rests largely upon but one of the four lines of argument generally employed, 
viz., the argument from •• material,” and thus presents an opportunity for testing the value of 
this argument when it stands alone; (8) the detailed interpre ta tion of Gen. 1:1-12:5, if any analy¬ 
sis is aooepted, is difficult exoept upon a consideration of the points here involved, it seems best 
to make at least a brief presentation of this matter. 
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1. Gen. 4:17-24, upon a careful examination, presents the following difficul¬ 
ties as the text now stands: 

1) The section 4:2-16 relates how Cain becomes a murderer, a fugitive, an 
outcast from the society of men, dreading even to meet men,—a typical nomad; 
4:17-24, on the other hand, presents Cain as an agriculturist, building a city (vs. 
17,18), as if there had never been an event like that narrated in vs. 2-16. 

2 ) The present text furnishes no answer to the old question, as to where 
Cain obtained his wife; as it now reads, nothing could be more abrupt or difficult 
than v. 17, “ and Cain knew his wife, 97 etc. Evidently this is a section of some 
different account in which the attendant circumstances were different, and the 
popular query, so often ridiculed, has a critical basis. 

8 ) Cain, we are told in v. 17 “ was building a city.” This implies a number 
of men, and for this statement the original narrative must have furnished a 
ground; but it is more difficult to find even a small number of men at this junc¬ 
ture, than to find for Cain a wife. 

4) The writer in 4:2 calls Abel a “ keeper of sheep,” but in 4:20 Jabal is 
termed “ the father of such as dwell in tents and have cattle,” a designation 
which the context shows clearly to mean u father of shepherds,” u the original 
shepherd.” 

6 ) The whole purpose of 4:17-24 is to explain the origin of the arts and of 
civilization; note the references to (a) the first city; (b) polygamy; (c) tent and 
shepherd life; (d) music; (e) manufacture of iron and bronze instruments. Fur¬ 
thermore the civilization, the origin of which the writer here describes, is the 
civilization of his own times. This could have been written only by one who 
knew of no interruption of human history by the deluge. 

6 ) The seeming reference in v. 24 to v. 16 would seem, in spite of all these 
considerations, to show a close connection; but a study of the different senses in 

which D*rU£lt^ Dp* U80 d in these passages, serves really to support the idea 
of different authorship.* 

2. Gen. 6:1-4 presents the following difficulties: 

1) Although evidently intended as an introduction to the deluge story, it 
does not in any satisfactory sense serve this end. And besides, it is superfluous, 
since 6:5-8 itself furnishes a complete introduction. 

2) In its present connection, the 120 years of v. 8 are thought to indicate the 
time during which mankind should still be allowed to exist upon the earth, a 
period of respite; but (a) 6:4 shows conclusively that the writer of these words 
knew of no story of the deluge (see below); (b) such a respite is nowhere else 
referred to; (c) according to 7:4 seven days are considered sufficient for the warn¬ 
ing. The 120 years, in the mind of the writer, constituted the maximum of 
human life; a limit is set in order to prevent man’s attaining too great power. 

* See Budde, Die Bfblieche Urgeschichte, pp. 13311. 
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S) This section (6:1-4) precedes the deluge, in which all mankind except 
Noah’s family perished; and yet it gives us the origin of the Nephilim, who are 
still living at the time of the exodus (Num. 18:38), and of the D**TOJ, of whom 

Its contents are therefore entirely inconsistent with the idea 


one was Nimrod. Its 
of a deluge, and consequently with J, who narrates the deluge. 

8 . Gen. 9:20-27 also presents difficulties which can only be explained upon 
the supposition of a separate authorship: 

1) Just as in 4:17-26 the chief idea was that of the origin of arts and civiliza¬ 

tion (Gain, a city-builder; Jabal, Jubal, Tubal, each the inventor of a distinct art; 
Nimrod a so here Noah is a husbandman, a rdle quite distinct from that 

of a navigator. 

2 ) The actions here ascribed to his sons are hardly what would be expected of 
men over (me hundred years of age, or of married men. They point rather to chil¬ 
dren playing around the tent-door. It is further to be noted that there is but one 
tent (“ the tent”), which presumably was occupied by the father and three sons. 


8 ) It is very difficult to explain why a curse should be pronounced by Noah 


upon the head of an innocent party, though a child of the true offender. The 
various explanations suggested are entirely unsatisfactory. 

4) The story cannot be assigned to a period preceding the deluge; and obvi¬ 
ously it cannot be made an introduction to the table of nations. 

6 ) The three sons of Lamech are made the fathers of the world, classified 
according to types of civilization. This would seem to be sufficient; it would, at 
all events, be inconsistent with this to classify the world again under another 
triad, as is done in ch. 10. This song takes a more narrow outlook, viz., Shem 
(= Israel), Japheth (= Phoenicia), the one spread abroad over the earth, Canaan, 
the servant of servants, i. e. the Canaanite in subjection to the yoke of Israel and 
Phoenicia (partners in a brotherly covenant, cf. Amos 1:9). Reference is made 
only to the ancestry of the Palestinian nations (cf. Budde in loc.). 

6 ) But what is the point of connection between the Shem, Japheth and 
Canaan of this passage and the Shem, Ham and Japheth of ch. 10. In the 
adjustment of history after the deluge, in which all mankind perishes, the hero 
of the deluge, Noah, must be made the ancestor of all races. J 1 , who knew of no 

deluge, represented the sons of Noah as the ancestors of the Palestinian nations; 

$ 

J 2 takes a broader conception. Noah’s sons are the ancestors of all nations: 


Shem represents 



Japheth, Europe; but Canaan will not answer for Africa 


The native Egyptian word for Egypt, xvp, is introduced, and the triad readjusted 
according to the order of importance, Shem, Ham, Japheth. To make as little 
change as possible it is added that Ham is the father of Canaan. 

7) Canaan, according to vs. 26,26, is to be a “ servant of servants ” to his 
brethren; now Canaan’s brethren are Cush, Mizraim, Put (10:6); but the follow¬ 
ing verses show that the “ brethren ” are Shem and Japheth, to whom, for their 
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paternal regard, this honor is given over the youngest. Noah’s sons in this pas¬ 
sage are therefore Shem, Japheth and Canaan. 

8 ) Put all this together, regard the words ^ QH of 9:22 as the insertion of 
B, read vs. 20-27, and the whole passage is plain and unambiguous. Canaan is 
punished because Canaan committed the injury. 

4. Gen. 11:1-9 was fully considered above pp. 66, 57; the considerations 
need not be repeated. 

Bemarks. —1. It is to be kept in mind that (a) the general question of the 
analysis is not concerned in this more minute analysis of the J-elements, except in 
so far as it is necessary, when once the work has been undertaken, to bring it to a 
satisfactory conclusion; (b) it is in reference to the origin and relation of these 
separate elements that critics differ from each other, and not in reference to either 
the portions to be assigned J as a whole, or the particular passages which are 
recognized as distinct from each other. 

2. Wellhausen, Bud., Kuen. and Kitt. practically agree in reference to J 1 , as 
follows: 

1) As to amount. 

(1) Chs. 2:4b-8:24, the story of Eden, the fall, the driving forth* 

(2) Ch. 4:l,2b6,16b-24, a seven-linked genealogy dividing with Lamech, the 
seventh, into three, viz. Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal, who (a) are the ancestors of the 
race, viewed from the stand-point of occupation or mode of life, (b) correspond to 
the Shem, Ham and Japheth of J 2 . 

(3) 6:1-4 + 10:9, the story of the origin of the Nephilimf (cf. Num. 13:33). 

(4) (5:29) 9:20-27 (exc. Off in v. 22 = B), Noah, the husbandman, who 
discovers the vine and takes away the curse; his drunkenness; his prophetic 
song of the Palestinian nationst (Israel, Phoenicia and Canaan). 

(5) 11:1-9, the confusion of tongues and dispersion from Babel. 

(6) The matter, now lost, originally underlying 10:21,25; 11:10-26, a second 
seven-linked genealogy, beginning with Shem, and ending with Terah, father of 
Abram, Nahor and Haran. 

(T) 11:28-30 (worked over); 12:1-3. Details concerning Abram’s family and 
migration. 

2 ) As to relation with J 2 : This first history was enlarged by J 2 { who (1) 
adopted the Mesopotamian story of Hasisadra and the flood; (2) borrowed from J 1 
the name Noah (5:29); (8) changed J*’s genealogical table by inserting the names 
“ Seth ” and “ Enosh,” and altering slightly the other names, thus securing the 

* The arguments for regarding this section as Ji are much less satisfactory than those urged 
for the other passages, and so have not been touched upon above. 

t There is here a slight variation of opinion, of. Hebraica, Vol. IV., p. 285. 
t Aooording to Budde 5) preceded 4). 

I Budde makes Ji an independent history, (1) whence P obtained material for oh. 1, (2) traoes 
of which remain in t:9ba,10-15; 8:22-24), (8) united with J 1 by another writer who was author of 
4:*-16a. 


» 
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number ten which made the genealogy correspond to that of Hasisadra; (4) 
connected his new table with J 1 by means of 4:25,26; added 9:18,19; 10:8-19 
(in part), 21 (in part), 25-80, a table of nations, derived from Shem, Ham 
(substituted for Canaan in J 1 ) and Japheth; (6) adopts the genealogy of Abram 
from J 1 . 

8 . Dillmann* separates the same passages, with, however, some slight varia¬ 
tions : (1) ch. 2:4b-3:24 is J 2 (as we have designated it) except 8:20 and 2:10-15 

4 

(14); (2) 4:17-24 is J 2 , but based entirely upon an earlier source (Dillmann, E), 
(4:1-16 being misplaced); (8) 6:1-4 is from an earlier source; (4) 9:20-27 from a 
special source to be followed by 9:18,19, while 10:9,24 and perhaps 14 are by R; 
(5) 11:1-9, originally in a connection which did not include a knowledge of the 
deluge, but adopted by J and now in a true sense J’s. 


V1L A General Resume of the Ground Covered. 

We may now consider, upon the basis of the entire material, the state of the 
case. What are the facts and the considerations ? 

I. Language.—If we, provisionally, divide chs. 1:1-12:5 into two portions, the 
division being based upon a difference of style (strongly marked), a difference of 
statement in the handling of practically the same material, a difference of theo¬ 
logical conception, does this division find any support in the linguistic phenomena 
presented ? 


Let us consider the facts as obtained from an examination of the chapters: 


1 ) The total vocabulary of the section is. 

2 ) Of the 485, those used by P alone number 


485 words 


3) 

4) 
3 ) 
3 ) 


44 


44 


44 


44 


J 


44 


») 

lfl) 


44 


44 


P’s total usage is therefore 


44 


44 


J’s 


44 


44 


44 


“ P and J use in common 


7) The total occurrence of words in the section is 

8 ) Of the 3727 P has. 


44 


44 


44 


44 


J 

R 


44 


44 


11) P uses,289 words in 1858 forms, each word. 

12) J uses 367 words in 1762 forms, “ . 

18) P uses 239 words in about 150 verses, for each verse 


118 

246 

239 

867 

121 

8727 

1858 

1762 

107 

7.77 

4.8 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


times 


44 


1.58 new words 


14) J uses 867 words in about 140 verses, for each verse ... 2.62 


44 


♦ So also* essentially. Kautssob and Soda* 
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15) Of the 118 words used by P alone, those fairly charac¬ 

teristic number. 66* 

16) Of the 246 words used by J alone, those fairly charac¬ 

teristic number... 104f 

That is, in Genesis 1-12. 


Remarks. —1. As has before been said, the argument from language possesses 
the least weight. It is only when connected with the others that its real influence 
is exerted. It cannot be accidental that, with a change of style, matter and the¬ 
ology, there is also a change of language. 

2. The fact that P uses only 239 words in 150 verses, and uses them in 1858 
forms is in striking contrast with J’s usage of 867 words in 140 verses, used only 
in 1762 forms. The additional fact that P has only 1.58 new words for each verse, 
while J has 2.62, accords well with P’s rigid, stereotyped, verbose and repetitious 
style,as over against J’s free and picturesque style. 

8. In the consideration of this point, it must be remembered that we are not 
dealing with a modem language, nor even with an ancient language like Latin or 
Greek; but with a language remarkable for its inflexibility. When it is appre¬ 
ciated that writings acknowledged to be a thousand years apart present few 
more differences than are sometimes found in the work of one man in our times, 
these peculiarities, insignificant as they may appear, are nevertheless very note¬ 
worthy. 

2. Style .—If we make a rough division of 1:1-12:5 into two parts, basing it 
upon the occurrence, say, of twenty or twenty-five characteristic words, upon 

• (1) 71b3K ; (?) OTlb* ; (8) '1171 'IK ; (4) "111 71HK ; (5) 3 (dirt.); (6) D7T113 ; (7) n£T 03 ; (8) 
103 ; (9) nW13; (IQ) 331; (11) pil; (12) 301; (18) H103; (14) H133; (16) b'3371; (16) ; 

(TO b?3D71 ; (18) /V33 O'pTI ; (19) -|b7in71 ; (80) 33? ; (21) TVn (wild beast); (28) pKTI rm : (88) 

nn ; (24) 3B?P p3' ; (26) BT33 J (28) 3M-S3; (27) 3fi3 ; (28) DTl'niTlOWob; (29) 3K0; OO) K31D ; 

(81) J'O ; (82) TIOKbo ; (88) rmWD ; (84) 713pl; (86) 310; (88) DXy (= self-same); (87) 7331 13D 
IKboi ; (88) 33fl ; (89) K3X : (40) 371X ; (41) W 7TIX ; (42) 0bx ; (48) BHp ; (44) TIOIp ; (46) 7113 
D”71; (48) B333 ; (47) B03 ; (48) fe?03 ; (49) jT p3 ; (60) 03B? J (61) pw (vb.); (62) pB? (noun); (68) 

oinn; (64) pin; (66) o'on; m nnbin. 

t (1) Sr»K ; (2) 7TK; (8) inBW BTK; (4) ITIjH Sk BTK; (6) 13b b*; (8) '31K ; (7) *]K; (8) 33K; 
(9) J3713; (10) D'Tlb* 03; (U) 313J73; (12) 71J?p3; (13) 3131; 04) b31; (16) K171 D1; (18) BH1; 
(17) DBO; (18) J13; (19) D3KH (oom. noun); (20) 7103K7V, (21) J'TKTI; (22) '3K K171; (23) 

(24) 7133K 713371; (25) 71371; (28) K371; (27) 7131371; (28) blTl ; (29) jlbn; (80) bbn; (81) 071; (82) 
3D71; (88) 3071; (84) 71371; (86) e]371; (86) 31710; (87) 310 (phys.); (38) JH' (pec. sense); (89) 37T; (40) 
7H7V; (41) 3V (beget, in Qftl); (42) 3b;; (48) ; (44) 3X' ; (46) 33T ; (48) Dip'; (47) 713 S (48) 

*p3-b3; (49) 3113 J (60) 'nb3b ; (61) D'O'b ; (62) b310; (68) mbio ; (64) m» ; (65) 71370; (66) 
71710 ? (57) 300 ; (68) bl3071 'O ? (69) 71030 ; (80) 3'000 ; (81) 71110 ; (82) 711310 ; (88) |71 KXO ; 
(84) 311; (86) 0711; (88) 0711 (repent); (67) OTll; (68) |?01 ; (69) Hfil; (70) D'bfil; (71) VD1; (72) OOBO 
D'Tl; (78) 310 ; (74) "3X71 33J); (76) Tlbip; (78) 3 Ip; (77) 7lbj7 (sacrifice); (78) p bp ; (79) 3Xp; 
(80) 3pl?; (81) 713 pp; (82) 71B?p J (88) TIHp ; (84) p); (86) |D ; (86) 71X0 ; (87) pXfl ; (88) Tlpfi ; 
(89) 1711X ; (90) 710X 5 (91) ppX; (92) pp ; (93) bbp ; (94) |p ; (96) p3 ; (98) 71p3 ; (97) p3; (96) 
7T3& J (99) H'V; 000) I'TIK OBT; (101) DBH....DB?; (M2) TlboBT; (W blpb PDW; (104) 7WBT. 
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what seems to be a double treatment of the same subject, and a different concep¬ 
tion of God, his relation to man, and man’s relation to him, do we note in the 
division thus made any differences of style ? 

1) One part is found everywhere to be (a) systematic in the arrangement of 
material; (b) chronological and statistical, not only in the character but also in 
the presentation of the material selected; (c) minute, precise, scientific; (d) rigid, 
stereotyped, condensed, in the mode of conception; but (e) verbose and repetitious 
in the form of expression; (f) generic, rather than individual. 

2) The second part is found everywhere to be (a) free and flowing, without 

sharp distinctions or classification; (b) marked by the presence of stories and 
traditions, but lacking all numbers and dates except those of a most general 
character; (c) picturesque and poetical both in conception and expression, intro¬ 
ducing frequently pieces of a poetic character; (d) highly anthropomorphic in all 
representations of God; (e) prophetic, predictive, didactic; (f) individual rather 
than generic. 

Remark .—Can it be a mere coincidence that those same portions which have 
a given vocabulary, always have the same characteristics of style ? Furthermore, 
is it not strange that there is so close a connection between the vocabulary of 
each of these writers and his style ? No one would for a moment think of com¬ 
bining the vocabulary of one with the style of the other. Such a combination 
would at once be felt to be incongruous. 

3. Material—It we make a rough division of 1:1-12:5 into two parts, basing 
it upon the occurrence of characteristic words, upon differences of style, and upon 
differences in theological conception, what do we find as to the material of these 

divisions V 

1) A duplication of the same material: (a) In one division (1) an account of 
creation; (2) a genealogical table of ten generations to Noah; (3) a statement of 
the world’s wickedness; (4) a great flood sent as a punishment for this wicked¬ 
ness ; (5) the deliverance of one family and of representatives of all kinds of 
beasts; (6) covenant and*promise never to inflict a similar punishment; (7) a 
table of nations; (8) another genealogical table, to Abram; (9) the family and 
migration of Abram. 

(b) In the second division, (1) an account of creation, with a story of the fall 
and expulsion from Eden; (2) a genealogical table of seven generations (with 
practically the same names as in the other division), together with the story of Cain 
and Abel; (3) a statement of the world’s wickedness, with the story of the sons of 
God and daughters of men ; (4) a great flood sent as a punishment for this wick¬ 
edness ; (5) the deliverance of one family and of representatives of all kinds of 
beasts; (6) sacrifice and promise not to repeat the punishment; (7) a table of 
nations, with a story of Noah’s drunkenness and Canaan’s curse; (8) traces of a 

genealogical table to Abram; (9) the family and migration of Abram. 

*6 
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2) Differences , discrepancies and contradictions of such a character as absolutely 
to forbid the supposition that they have come from one hand (space need not be 
taken to repeat these). 

Remarks.— 1. It is said: If there are so many discrepancies, and contradic¬ 
tions as to make it impossible to conceive of the work as the labor of one author,, 
how is it possible to explain it as the work of a Redactor ? Will an editor be any 
more likely than an author to combine contradictory matter in one piece ? This 
question may be answered by noting (1) that an editor has done just this thing in 
Samuel (e. g. the different and even contradictory stories of (1) the desire of the 
people for a king; (2) the appointment of Saul as king; (3) the introduction of 
David at court), and elsewhere; (2) that much of the roughness of the patchwork 
was covered up by the insertions of the Redactor; (3)Jthat in those days among all 
nations, and especially among the Semitic nations, there was an utter lack of that 
precision and scientific disposition characteristic of the present. 

2. Can it be a mere coincidence that, in one description of a given event, 
there should be found one vocabulary, and one style of speech, while in an¬ 
other description of this same event, the style and language are different? 
Furthermore, is it not strange that there is such a harmony, as has been found, • 
in the language, style and material of each division. Would any one think of 
putting P’s material into J’s language and style ? 

3. But is not this, in itself, a consideration in favor of unity of authorship ? 
Every writer changes his style and language in treating of different subjects. Yet 
(1) does the same author use two vocabularies, and two kinds of style in succes¬ 
sive chapters ? Does he write one paragraph in a chapter with one set of words 
and in one style, a second paragraph with another set of words and in another 
style ? Does he write one verse, or half-verse, in one way, and the following verse, 
or half-verse, in another V Would he keep up this sort of thing verse after verse, 
chapter after chapter, through several volumes? (2) Does the same writer 
often tell a story, or furnish a list of names, or describe an event in one vocabu¬ 
lary and with one style, and then tell the same story, or furnish the same list of 
events, or describe the same event with another set of words and in another style ? 
(3) Does the same author repeat a story or a list, or a description, immediately 
after having first given it, and in the repeated form furnish matter so different 
and contradictory that for thousands of years men have believed the second 
statement in every case to be not a second account of the same thing, but an 
account of a second and different thing ? 

4 . Theology. —If we separate 1:1-12:6 into two divisions on the basis of char¬ 
acteristic words and phrases, style, similarity and at the same time difference of 
material, we find that each division is marked also by a different conception of 
God (accompanied by the use of a different word*), of man’s relations to God, of 


* The exceptions are (1) the Elohi] 
has used Tahweh for Blohim. 



in chs. 2,8, and (2) the few oases in which the Redactor 
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the proper modes of worship, of God’s action in history. These differences may 
be briefly summed up: 

1) In one division we find (a) a rigidly monotheistic spirit, no word or 
expression occurring which could possibly be interpreted otherwise; (b) a lofty, 
dignified conception of God as powerful and benevolent; (c) a magnifying and 
dignifying of the supernatural; (d) man so far beneath his Creator as to give no 
occasion for any divine jealousy or alarm; (e) a strict adherence to an idea of pro¬ 
gressive revelation, which shows itself in the selection of a few great legal enact¬ 
ments set forth in a skeleton of history; (f) a conscientious withholding from any 
reference to God as the Covenant-God (Yahweh), to sacrifice, altars, clean and 
unclean, or ceremonial institutions of any kind. 

2) In the other we find (a) a spirit which can scarcely be called monotheistic 
in the strictest sense; (b) a representation of God as a supernatural being, whose 
rights are threatened by man’s presumption, who “ breathes,” “ walks,” “ comes 
down from heaven,” etc., etc.; (c) a dispensing, so far as possible, with divine 
aid, the heroes doing what seems the natural thing to do ; (d) man sustaining free 
and confidential relations with Yahweh and the heavenly beings; (e) an utter 
indifference to the historical development of religious ideas; (f) the existence 
from the beginning of a definite ceremonial system, including altars, sacrifice, dis¬ 
tinction of clean and unclean, etc. 

Bemarks— 1. We thus see that, from whatever point of view the material of 
1:1-12:6 is regarded, there are such differences as to demand the hypothesis of 
at least two writers. Each argument by itself, with the exception of that from 
language, would seem to be sufficient; but when each argument strengthens and 
is strengthened by all the rest, the case becomes still more clear. 

2. But let us look at it in another way: (1) We divide these chapters into two 
divisions simply on the basis of the use of the divine names, regarding as doubt¬ 
ful chs. 2.8, which have the double phrase Yahweh Elohim; (2) we go through 
each division and note the language; we discover many words and phrases which 
occur in one but not in the other; words and phrases, too, for which in the other 
division corresponding expressions are found; it seems strange that wherever 
Elohim is used, it is accompanied by a certain series of words, and that it is just 
so in the use of Yahweh; (3) we go through again, and we discover that one divis¬ 
ion has everywhere a certain style (rigid, stereotyped, etc.), and that the other has 
a style quite the opposite (free, flowing, poetical); (4) we examine the passages 
again, and this time discover that really each division takes up the same events, the 
same history (creation, deluge, etc.); (5) we take it up again and to our surprise 
notice that each division, in spite of the similarity of material, has its own pecul- 
iar and widely different conception of God, etc. What must be the result of this 
fivefold examination ? Is this the work of one man, or two ? 
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5. The two J-elements .—Having satisfied ourselves that there are two writers, 
viz., P and J (unless this is granted, it is not worth our while to consider the parts 
of J), we come to the consideration of J by itself. We find in J certain material 
(1) incongruous with certain other material, not fitting into it or with it, (2) wholly 
incompatible with the idea of a deluge story, (3) with a certain bond of connection 
running through all of it, (4) with a conception of Yahweh as in a state of alarm, 
sending upon them great afflictions, not so much in punishment for their sins, as 
to restrain them lest they become too strong. This matter, though similar in 
style and vocabulary, is so distinct in material that we at once declare it to have 
been the work of a third writer; in other words, that there are two J’s. The rela¬ 
tion of these two writers to each other may be doubtful, just as is that of P and J 
to each other; but this does not affect the question of their separate existence. 

6 . The Redactor .—Manifestly if there were two writers, and the work of both 
is now one piece, some one must have joined the two. In doing this he acted in 
accordance with the spirit of his times, as regulated by his purpose in making the 
combination. His spirit is far from being a critical one. He did not hesitate to 
use his material in any way which would best subserve his aim. He inserted and 
omitted; changed and arranged. He handled the sources used as freely as if he 
had been the author. The question of the time, etc., of this Redactor does not 
belong here. 

VIII. Brief Consideration of Some General Questions. 

It only remains to consider in the briefest possible way some of the general 
questions which suggest themselves to the student who has followed up to this 
point the presentation of the subject. 

i. The relation of this section (Gen. 1:1-12:5) to the remaining portion of the 

Hexateuch. 

1) It is a most important section. Its matter is of peculiar interest. One exag¬ 
gerates but little in saying that Gen. 1-12 contains as many difficult points as does 
the whole remaining portion of the Hexateuch. It is the basis of all that follows. 
Whether the work of one or of three authors, it introduces us to sacred history, and 
it is an introduction the influence of which is felt in all parts of the body of the 

work. 

2) It is a representative section. In a large sense, a decision of the question 
as it relates to this section, is a decision of the whole question. * The two great 
writers, granting their existence, furnish us specimens, as characteristic of their 
work as any which follow. All the principles of criticism come up. 

3) The section stands closely connected with a large amount of material 
gathered from Assyrian and Babylonian sources. There are Assyrian accounts 
of the creation, of the deluge, which so closely resemble the biblical account as to 
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employ even the same idiomatic expressions in their narration. What is the 
mutual relation of the Hebrew and Assyrian accounts ? Does the existence of 
the Assyrian accounts go to prove or disprove the theory of double or triple 
authorship ? 

4) Two of the four writers claimed to be found in the Hexateuch, viz., E, who 
furnishes a history of Israel running side by side with that of J after Gen. 20, 
and D, to whom is assigned the bulk of Deuteronomy, do not appear in this sec¬ 
tion. Dillmann, as has been noticed, identifies J 1 with E. 

5) Certain kinds of material, especially the legislative element, which is the 
great element, have not yet presented themselves. This shows how small a pro¬ 
portion of the subject, after all, we have yet touched. The argument from legis¬ 
lation, a division of the argument from material, is, of all arguments, the most 
complicated, and yet the most conclusive (from whichever side viewed). 

6) It is, therefore, in place to say: (1) If the facts and considerations seem to 
be clear and conclusive in favor of a triple authorship, remember that the theory 
must stand the test of application to the remaining books. (2) If the facts do 
not seem to justify this theory, remember that there is much new material, that 
there are new forms of the old arguments which yet deserve study. 

2. DifficuUies raised by an acceptance of the analysis of these chapters .* 

The following difficulties will arise in the mind of the student; it is only 
proper to face them: 4 

1) If there is an analysis, much that is said in dictionaries and books on 
synonyms is valueless, inasmuch as two words which have heretofore been re¬ 
garded and interpreted as expressions of different thought on the part of one 
author, and therefore as very significant, turn out to be merely the variant ex¬ 
pressions of the same thought on the part of two authors. 

2) If there is an analysis, interpretations based upon the sudden change of 
style, supposing it all to be the work of one author (e. g., from a dead, rigid style 
to a living, vigorous style, indicative of force, or characteristic of an eye-witness), 
must now be dropped, since this is merely an individual characteristic. 

8) If there is an analysis, the sacred record can no longer be claimed to 
present a perfectly accurate account of these early times; for conflicting accounts 
stand side by side; changes have been arbitrarily introduced into the text; inser¬ 
tions and omissions have been made; the material cannot be called in a very strict 
sense historical. 

4) If there is an analysis, there are two very different, though perhaps not 
contradictory, conceptions of God, one of which seems to border closely on poly¬ 
theism. How is it possible for so low (this is the proper term) an idea of God to 
have been incorporated in the Sacred Scripture ? 

* It win be necessary, perhaps, to treat this from a somewhat broader point of view than 
that implied in this statement. I do not purpose, here, to answer these difficulties. 
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5) If there is an analysis, one is at a loss really to know whether sacrifices, 
altars, distinction of clean and unclean, the name of Yahweh, etc., existed from 
the earliest times or not. One writer represents all these things as in existence; 
the other does not. Both certainly cannot be right. 

6) If there is an analysis, even these chapters furnish enough to show that 
Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch; for if Gen. 1-12 was written long after 
Moses’ death, it is presumable that the other portions of the Hexateuch which 
follow and connect with these chapters belong also to a later date. 

7) If there is an analysis, and Moses did not write the Pentateuch, the New 
Testament authorities, among others Jesus himself, who seem to say that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, or at any rate to imply this, either must have been ignorant 
of the facts in the case, or knowing them, must have (1) consciously taught falsely, 
or (2) accommodated themselves to the literary suppositions of their day. Each 
of these possibilities is attended with difficulties. 

8) If there is an analysis, it is probable that other Old Testament books 
will be found to have been put together in the same way; e. g'., Samuel, Kings. 
The discourses of the prophets, e. g., Isaiah, Zechariali, may, likewise, be found 
to have been thrown together without much regard to time or order by later 
editors. The same lack of accuracy, the same proleptic method of handling 
material will be found to characterize all the O. T. so-called historical and 
prophetical writings. 

9) If all this is true, the character of the Old Testament material, whether 
viewed (a) from an archaeological, (b) from an historical, and especially (c) from a 
religious point of view, must be estimated somewhat differently from the method 
commonly in vogue. If it is composed of different stories of the same event, 
joined together by an editor who did not have insight sufficient to enable him to 
see that he was all the time committing grave blunders, and yet felt no hesitation 
in altering the originals with which he was working, it is not historical in the 
ordinary sense of that term. 

3 . Difficulties relieved by an acceptance of the analysis. 

While in the minds of some difficulties will arise; in the minds of others who 
have long been troubled, certain difficulties will be relieved. It must be noted, 
however, that while these twelve chapters alone suggest nearly all the difficulties 
which the II exateuch as a whole raises, a study of the Hexateuch is needed to 
reach conclusions which will relieve all the difficulties that have been felt by stu¬ 
dents in relation to this particular division of biblical material. 

1) The material having come from two or three different writers, it is easy to 
understand why in this chapter a certain word or phrase (e. g., 103, » 

“Of) was employed, while the following chapter in the same connection 
and in expressing the same thought used an entirely different word (e. g., 

mrr , view srw- It is true, the commentators have explained all this; but 
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as a matter of fact their explanations occasion more trouble than did the original 
difficulty. 

2) The material having come from two or three different writers, these sud¬ 
den and inexplicable changes of style, in successive chapters, in the middle of a 
chapter, and even in the middle of a verse, become very clear. 

3) There being different writers, the small inaccuracies, which could hardly 
be accounted for if one writer was the author of the whole, now have an explana¬ 
tion. It is not worth while to deny the existence of these inaccuracies; only 
ignorance of what constitutes an inaccuracy, or a perverse prejudice will fail to 
detect them. It is only natural that in material collected from different sources, 
handled by various Redactors, such should have arisen. 

4) There being two or more writers, it is easy to understand how there have 
come down to us, side by side, two accounts of creation, two genealogical tables, 
two stories of the deluge, two accounts of the peopling of the earth, etc., etc. 
While it would be inconceivable that one man should duplicate his own material 
in such a way, taking pains to change his vocabulary, style, theology, and even the 
material itself, there is no difficulty in explaining the material as written orig¬ 
inally by different men. The harmonizing absolutely required, and as absolutely 
unattainable if one writer was understood to have written all, is no longer even 
nepessary if there are two. Besides, we have now two different accounts of the 
same event, in other words, double testimony; and although this testimony is not 
always consistent, such, under all the circumstances, could scarcely be expected. 
Do we expect of the early times a perfect morality ? or a morality judged by the 
standard of our times ? Then why expect a perfect historiography ? 

5) There being two or more writers, the different theological conceptions 
which are so evident in these chapters receive explanation. It is clear that the 
Israelites, from the beginning, did not have the New Testament theological con¬ 
ceptions, as most commentators have endeavored to show. Just as there was a 
marked imperfection in their ideas of morality, an imperfection which could only 
be removed by degrees, so their ideas of God, though communicated to them from 
heaven itself, were imperfect, far short of what they afterwards attained, far dif¬ 
ferent from the ideas taught in the New Testament. They could not comprehend 
the real truth. They were children in religious faith, and even God himself must 
deal with them as such and not as men. This removes the many u moral ” diffi¬ 
culties of the Old Testament. If these people knew God as we know him, if their 
ideas of him were such as we to-day entertain, how could they have committed 
such sins as those with which they are so frequently charged ? How could they 
so frequently have fallen into idolatry ? Their shortcomings as a nation and as 
individuals are better appreciated when once we realize that they lived not in the 
splendor of New Testament Christianity, but at the breaking dawn of Old Tes¬ 
tament monotheism. Whatever may be said as to the relative ages of the theo- 
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logical conceptions of P and J, the two, though apparently inconsistent, present 
God in aspects which were, are, and always will be true. 

6) There being two or more writers in the Pentateuch, the method of com¬ 
position being therefore compilation, we have harmony as to method between this 
portion of Sacred Scripture and all other portions (e. g., Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiad, and even the Gospels of the N. T.). It is true that compilation is to-day 
regarded as the lowest order of composition. The mere compiler is not treated as an 
author. It would seem to injure the character of these books, if they are declared 
to be compilations. Still, even the most conservative scholars have long recog¬ 
nized the existence of various documents (in an undigested form) in these and 
other books. Now if this was the method employed as far down as New Testa¬ 
ment times, it is difficult to believe that a higher method was employed so far 
back as the time in which the Pentateuch is asserted to have had its origin. We 
must apply the same principle here as elsewhere. We do not expect to find at 
this early period the highest standards of morality, or the highest conceptions 
of God. Why then should we look for the highest form of literary composition V 
We know that it was the child-age. To find a far more perfect form of compo¬ 
sition than existed when the nation had become civilized and cultured is incon¬ 
ceivable. A great difficulty is therefore removed by this representation. 

In closing this presentation I desire to refer to two points: 

1) An estimate of the value of the Scripture material in general, or of Genesis 
1-12 in particular, from the stand-point of the analysis,—that is, a statement indi¬ 
cating the opinion which one who accepts the analysis may entertain concerning 
the character of this material,—is reserved for the writer’s third paper (October, 
1889), in which the last portions of Genesis will be treated. 

2) The writer has endeavored to present not only the facts and considerations 

► 

in favor of an analysis, but also the spirit of that analysis; the two are insepara¬ 
ble. Everything has been looked at from the point of view of an analyst. The 
delicate nature of the undertaking will be appreciated by all. In any effort to 
present, without reference to one’s own personal opinions , the views of others, there 
is danger (1) that the presentation may be one unfair to the parties represented, 
or (2) that the writer may seem to have given his own position rather than the 
position of those for whom he speaks. So far as concerns the first difficulty, he 
freely acknowledges the short-comings of the paper. It was a question of selec¬ 
tion and arrangement. Much necessarily had to be omitted. Points demanding 
a page could receive only a line. It is believed, however, that, upon the whole, a 
correct idea has been given of the critical views so far as they relate to these 
chapters. In justification of the particular method employed, he need only repeat 
what has been said before, that the treatment is intended not for specialists but 
for those who desire to enter upon an investigation of the subject for the first 
time. 
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Touching the second difficulty, it should be remembered that, after all, it is 
not a question of opinion, but of fact. It matters not what any particular critic 
may think or say. It is the duty of every man who studies this question to take 
up one by one the points suggested, and to decide for himself whether or not they 
are true. It is certainly possible to draw a line between the personal advocacy of 
a given position, and a merely professional presentation of that position; and yet 
it is equally possible for those who are so inclined, to fail to see the line, however 
clearly it may have been drawn. 

ADDENDUM. 

The reader is requested to note the following addendum after the paragraph 
numbered 6 on p. 48: 

6b. The two stories of the Deluge may be summarized as follows: 

P’s account: Noah in his time was a most I J*s account: [The announcement to Noah 
pious man; all flesh was corrupt. God reveals of a deluge, of a command to build the ark is 

to Noah that he will destroy the earth by a omitted.] Tahweh calls Noah and his family 

flood, and commands him to build an ark in to enter the ark, together with animals, the 

which he shall take his wife, his three sons, clean by sevens, the unolean by twos, because 

their wives, a pair of every kind of animals in within seven days he will bring a forty-day 

order to preserve life upon the earth. In rain upon the earth to destroy all life; Noah 

Noah's 000th year the deluge comes, in part obeys. After seven days, the rain begins; it 

from the subterranean depths, in part from falls forty days and forty nights. Tahweh 
the windows of heaven. He enters the ark closes up Noah in the ark. In the forty days 

with his family and the animals. The water the ark rises above the earth. All living 

increases; the ark swims; it reaches a height beings except Noah perish. Then the rain 

of 16 cubits above the highest mountains; stops; Noah opens the window of the ark and 

everything upon the land perishes; for 150 sends a bird to ascertain the condition of the 

days the water increases. Then the subter- water, first a raven, then a dove, and seven 

ranean sources are restrained, the windows of days later the dove again, who this time brings 

heaven are closed, and after the 160 days the an olive leaf; then, after another seven days, 

water begins to subside. On the 17th of the J the dove is sent but does not return. Then he 
7th month, the ark rests upon the mountains takes off the covering of the ark and finds 

of Ararat. On the 1st of the 10th month the that the earth is dry. [The statement con- 

tops of the mountains are seen. In the 601st cerning the departure from the ark is also 
year, 1st month, 1st day of the mouth, the omitted.] Having loft the ark, he builds an 

water has subsided ; on the 27th of tbe 2d altar, offers of the dean animals and fowls an 

month the earth is dry. Noah leaves the ark. offering to Tahweh, who accepts it and de- 

God blesses Noah (of. 1:28), appoints him lord dares that, in view of the fact that man’s 

over the beasts of the earth, and authorizes heart is evil from his youth, he will not again 

him to eat flesh; but forbids the eating of interfere with nature’s order and laws, 

blood, and warns against the slaying of men. 

God makes a covenant, promises that there 
shall not be another deluge, and gives the 
rainbow as the sign of the covenant. The 
oovenant is the goal of the whole story. 
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BABYLONIAN LETTER-THE JOSEPH SHEMTOB COLLEC¬ 
TION OF BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES RECENTLY 

PURCHASED FOR THE UNIVERSITY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

By Robert Francis Harper, Ph. D., 

Now at Baghdad, Turkey. 


The above, so-called, Joseph Shemtob collection of antiquities was purchased 
on July 21,1888, for the University of Pennsylvania. The most important tablets 
—about 175 in number—have been numbered, catalogued and packed in glass-top 
cases. The whole collection has been shipped direct to Philadelphia, and it is 
hoped that it will arrive on or before October 15th. 

Speaking generally, this lot of tablets is a most valuable one. It contains 
pieces of almost every description, e. g. cylinders, cone, mortar, bricks, land-grant, 
contracts, case-tablet, astronomical, astrological, omen, liturgical, letter, practice 
tablets, etc., etc. Again, while almost all of the tablets are of an exceedingly 
early date, there are several of a correspondingly late date. 

These tablets have been numbered after the method used by the British 
Museum, viz., J. S. 7-21-88-1 = Joseph Shemtob, July 21,1888, No. 1, etc. A 
short description of a few of the most important may be of interest. 

J. S. 7-21-88-1. A large barrel cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar. This cylinder 
is the largest and most perfect one in existence and contains some additional facts 
not to be found on any published, or unpublished, cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar. 
It is in a perfect state of preservation. Length, 26 cms.; circumference at top,45 
cms.; at base, 47 cms., and in middle, 55 cms. Compare photograph. 

rw 

J. S. 7-21-88-2. A large alabaster vase, cracked lengthwise through the 
middle. It is the largest and finest specimen yet found. It is inscribed with 
a quadrilingual inscription, containing the words, u Xerxes, the great king.” 
Height, 25 cms.; circumference at top, 40 cms., and at base, 73 cms. This vase 
has been examined by Sayce, Pinches, Strassmaier, Briinnow, and others, and 
there is no doubt that it is genuine. It has been mended, in a most satisfactory 
way, by Mr. Ready, Jr., of the British Museum. Compare photograph. 

J. S. 7-21-88-3. A Hammurabi cone, containing two columns of 44 and 36 

lines respectively. The cone proper is 12 cms. high and 28.7 cms. in circumfer¬ 
ence. Col. I. is almost perfectly preserved. Col. II. is badly broken, some parts 
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being entirely lost. For a fuller account of this most interesting cone, see a future 
number of Hebraica. Compare also photograph. 

J. S. 7-21-88-4. A mortar of BurnaburiaS, 13-14 cms. high and 40.5 cms. in 
circumference. This mortar contains a non-Semitic inscription, in archaic char¬ 
acters, of 27 lines—one of which is double—with rather a deep groove between 

each line. The inscription is very well preserved, only one or two places being 
illegible. The whole space, however, not occupied by the inscription is broken 
out to a depth of 6-7 cms. Inside depth of mortar is 9.5 cms. It is of solid stone. 
Some are inclined to regard this mortar as a gate socket. Cf. photograph. 

J. S. 7*-21-88-6. An Esarhaddon brick, containing an inscription of 11 lines, 
four of which are double. This brick is perfectly preserved, 17 cms. long; 7.5 
cms. wide, and 6.5 thick. 

J. S. 7-21-88-7. A large, broken brick of Nebuchadnezzar, containing 15-16 
lines of inscription. The upper comer of the right side is broken off. Inscription, 
so far as it is preserved, is quite legible. 22 cms. long; 19.3 wide, and 8.5 thick. 

J. S. 7-21-88-8. Large astrological tablet of yellowish clay, dated in the 
month Sebatu of the seventh year of Nabopolassar. Extreme length, 15.5 cms.; 
width, 12.5 cms., and extreme thickness, 3 cms. The lower end of the obverse 

i 

and upper end of the reverse are broken away. The characters are extremely 
small, but very legible. With the exception of one paragraph, deep grooves sep¬ 
arate the lines. The tablet was originally much longer, as can be seen from the 
graduated thickness. It has been cleaned and repaired by Mr. Beady. 

J. S. 7-21-88-9. Astronomical tablet of black, reddish, burnt clay. Obverse 

s 

in paragraphs and reverse in four columns. Characters on obverse rather difficult 
and illegible. On reverse much clearer and plainer. Original size of tablet was, 
perhaps, 2 or 2} times its present size. Length, 9.5 cms.; width, 12.6 cms., and 
extreme thickness, 2 cms. This tablet is very important. It contains astronom¬ 
ical and mathematical calculations of the rising and setting of the planets, mathe¬ 
matical calculations of the new and full moon for the years 154,142,155 and 115 
of the Arsacide era. Dated in the year 161 of the same era. Father Strassmaier 
has copied this tablet and he will give his copy with notes in a future number of 
Hebraica. 

J. S. 7-21-88-10. A reddish-gray contract tablet dated on the 14th of Ululu 
U., in the fifth year of Kandalanu. This tablet is perfectly preserved and it is 
written in very legible characters. 

J. S. 7-21-88-11. Fine contract, with perfect seals on all sides—seven in 
number—almost perfectly preserved. It is dated on the 18th of §ebatu, in the 
sixth year of Darius (Da-ri-ia-u§), “ king of Babylon, king of countries.” Length, 
6.3 cms.; width, 8.2 cms.; thickness, 2 cms. The characters are exceedingly 
dear and the seals very valuable. 
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J. S. 7-21-88-12. Contract tablet, perfectly preserved, dated on the fifth of 
TaSritu, in the first year of Artaxerxes (Ar-tak-8ad-su). 

J. S. 7-21-88-18, Contract tablet, in good state of preservation, dated on the 
twenty-third of Nisanu, in the first year of Xerxes (Afc-§i-ka-ar-§i). 

Nos. 19 and 20 are Hammurabi tablets; Nos. 22-25 are fragments of barrel 

cylinders; Nos. 41, 42 and 48 are Abe8u’ tablets—a new king, tablets of whose 
reign have not been found as yet in any of the collections belonging to the British 
Museum; No. 68, contract of Neriglassar; No. 95 is an architectural tablet in 
non-Semitic; 142 is archaic fragment of AbeSu\ 

Almost all of the remaining contract, case, tithe, memorandum, etc., tablets 
belong to Ammi-satana, Ammi-zaduga, Samsu-satana, Samsu-iluna, etc. 

In the next number of Hebraica, I hope to give a short account of the 
so-called Khabaza collection, purchased from Mr. Joseph Shemtob, for the 
University of Pennsylvania, on August 15,1888. 

London, Sept. 10,1888. 
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SEMITIC STUDIES IN AMERICA. 

♦ 

Addresses made at a Reception tendered by Dr. William Pepper, 
Proyost of the University of Pennsylvania, to the Members 

of the American Oriental Society, October 31,1888. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF SEMITIC STUDIES IN THIS COUNTRY.* 


The addresses here published were delivered at a reception tendered by Dr. 
William Pepper, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, to the members of 
the American Oriental Association during the recent fall session of the society. 
It being the first time that the Oriental Association was to convene in Philadel¬ 
phia, the local committee of arrangements deemed the occasion which marked the 
formal recognition of the efforts made of recent years by the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania to further Oriental and more particularly Semitic studies and research, 
a fit one for the discussion of such a topic as “ The place of Semitic Languages in 
the University and the Theological Seminary.” In response to the invitation 
extended to them, Dr. W. Hayes Ward, the vice-president of the association, 
Profs. Harper, of Yale University, and Brown, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, consented to speak on the subject. After these gentlemen had been 
heard, Dr. Pepper called upon a number of the many distinguished scholars pres¬ 
ent for further remarks, and in each case the response was as hearty as it was 
appropriate. The propriety, and we may add the • importance, of giving the 
addresses made on this significant occasion a more permanent form by publica¬ 
tion in such a medium as “ Hebraic a ” will be universally recognized, and we 
have no doubt welcomed by all those having the advancement of higher studies 
in this country at heart. Apart from their intrinsic value, the most significant 
feature of these addresses is the tone of hopefulness which pervades them. The 
outlook for the future of Semitic studies is indeed promising. And it may not be 
considered inappropriate if, by way of an introduction to this publication, I 
attempt a rapid survey of the present status of the study in this country. 

Semitic research is of recent growth in the United States. Ten years ago but 
little attention was paid to Semitic philology and Semitic literatures, with the 
single exception of Hebrew. 2 While the other great branch of Oriental philology, 
Sanskrit, had already secured for itself, in consequence of its close bearings on 
classical philology, that conspicuous place in the university curriculum which it 
merits, the provisions, even at our best institutions of learning, for Semitics were 
painfully inadequate. There were a few private scholars devoting themselves to 
the study, here and there was a chair for Semitic languages, generally filled by men 
whose specialty lay in an entirely different direction, perhaps one or two colleges 
which could boast of a small Semitic library; but that was all. Since this time a 

i By Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania. 

* For an interesting and valuable sketch of Hebrew studies in this country, see Prof. G. F. 
Moore’s artiole in Stade’s Zeitschrift fuer alUest. Wis 1888,1., pp. 1-42. 
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momentous change has taken place. Along with that impetus given during the 
past decade to higher education in general, there has sprung up a fruitful and a 
rather remarkable interest in Semitic languages and their literatures. 

We do not believe that we are going wrong in dating the new era from the 
advent of the late Prof. Murray to the chair of Semitic languages at the Johns 
Hopkins University. To this institution belongs the credit of having been the 
first to accord to the subject the same prominence as that given to Sanskrit. 
Prof. Murray’s ministrations were unfortunately cut short by his untimely death; 
but the example of the Johns Hopkins in calling to its aid the services of a spe¬ 
cialist, thoroughly trained for his task, was not lost upon the country. Prof. 
Murray himself was succeeded by Paul Haupt in 1883, whose reputation as one of 
the greatest of living Assyriologists had preceded him, while of the more prom¬ 
inent colleges, Harvard, Yale, the University of Pennsylvania and Columbia 
College have since fallen in line. Shortly before Prof. Haupt was called to 
Baltimore from the University of Gottingen, Dr. D. G. Lyon came to Cambridge, 
and with Prof. C. H. Toy now conducts a well-equipped Semitic department at 
that place. In 1885 the University of Pennsylvania appointed Dr. Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., lecturer on Semitic languages, and the following year strengthened its 
faculty by the addition of Drs. John P. Peters and H. Y. Hilprecht. A year later 
Yale created a chair of Semitic languages and made a most auspicious choice in 
the selection of Prof. Wm. R. Harper to fill it, supplementing the appointment 
a few months later by the election of Dr. Robert F. Harper as instructor in Se¬ 
mitic languages. The same year a step in advance was taken by Columbia College. 
With Dr. Tracy Peck, previously appointed instructor in Semitic languages, there 
was associated Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheil as lecturer on Syriac language and lit¬ 
erature ; not long afterwards a chair for Rabbinical literature was established at 
that same institution, and Dr. Gottheil chosen to fill it. The growth of the Se¬ 
mitic department at the Johns Hopkins University was emphasized in 1887 by the 
election of Dr. Cyrus Adler as assistant to Prof. Haupt. Among other colleges 
and universities which make provision for Semitic studies, there are to be men¬ 
tioned the University of Missouri, where the chair is filled by Dr. James S. 
Blackwell, the University of Wisconsin, where there is an instructor in Hebrew, 
the Cincinnati University, where Prof. Sproull, in addition to his duties as Professor 
of Latin, finds time apparently to fill a chair for Hebrew and Arabic, not to omit 
Wellesley, which has also its instructor in Hebrew. Crossing over into Canada, 
we have Prof. J. F. McCurdy, professor of Semitic languages at the McGill Uni¬ 
versity, in Montreal, and Prof. Hirschfelder, for Hebrew language and literature, 
in University College, Toronto. A few years more will undoubtedly witness still 
further progress. The University of Michigan. has, if I mistake not, made some 
temporary provision for instruction in Hebrew, and it is only a question of time 
when a regular Professor for Semitic languages will be added to the faculty of 
that flourishing institution. Cornell for some reason or other has not filled the 
chair for Oriental languages, made vacant about two years ago, but, it is safe to 
assume, will do so ere long. What position the newly founded universities, the 
Stanford and the Clark, will assume towards Semitic languages, is not yet known, 
but with the selection of men at their head imbued with a high ideal of what a 
university ought to be, it is not likely that this branch will be overlooked. 

Turning to the theological seminaries, we find *the prominent ones, with 
scarcely an exception, laying the very greatest stress, at present, upon good training 
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in general Semitic philology. At the Union Theological Seminary courses are 
provided extending over the entire range of Semitic languages, with such eminent 
specialists as Profs. Brown and Briggs in charge. The same is the case at 
Andover, where Profs. G. F. Moore and Taylor divide the subject between them. 
At the Divinity School in Philadelphia, Prof. Peters has been giving instruction 
in Assyrian for several years, Dr. J. A. Craig is similarly engaged at Lane Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, Dr. Price, at the Baptist Seminary in Morgan Park, and Prof. 
Lansing has been doing good work for Arabic in the Seminary of the Reformed 
Dutch Church at New Brunswick, N. J. As for Hebrew alone, there is, as a mat¬ 
ter of course not a single theological institution laying claim to any scholarship 
where this language is not being studied. 1 True, this was already the case at the 
beginning of the new era to which we have referred, but the method of instruc¬ 
tion has materially changed in these institutions since that time. The critical 
appliances of modem scholarship have taken the place of the old unscientific 
methods. Philology, archaeology and history have been introduced as points of 
view from which Hebrew is to be regarded by the side of the former exclusively 
theological position. 

Supplementing the work of the university and the seminary, there is in the 
third place to be mentioned the American Institute of Hebrew, oue of the many 
creations of the indefatigable Prof. Harper, who has done more to further the 
study of Hebrew in particular and of Semitic languages in general than any other 
single person in the country. Established in 1880, the membership of the school 
in 1887 counted 611, spread overall parts of the United States. The Institute 
provides for instruction in the Cognate Semitic languages as well as Hebrew, and 
it is encouraging to learn that of the above number 18 availed themselves of the 
advantages offered. If it be borne in mind that only 19 were doing advanced work 
in Hebrew, the number making a study of general Semitic philology will be seen 
to be much larger than we had reason to expect. In addition to teaching Semitic 
languages by correspondence during the entire year, the Institute has opened 
Summer Schools of Hebrew at various places during the months of vacation. In 
these schools quite as much attention is paid to the other Semitic languages as to 
Hebrew. The attendance at these schools is increasing to a surprising degree 
from year to year, and their success is only another sign of the growing interest 
in the subject. The same is to be said of the classes at universities, which are 
steadily growing from year to year. Here we rest our hasty and imperfect sketch. 
Enough has been said to show the grounds upon which those who speak in the 
following pages build their hopes for the future. Much still remains to be done 
before America can be expected to enrich Semitic scholarship with contributions to 
rival in number and to equal in value those which pour in constantly upon us from 
the other side of the Atlantic. Thoroughly equipped libraries in all branches of 
Semitic philology and literature are necessary for this purpose, and above all 
original material in the shape of Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac manuscripts, cunei¬ 
form tablets and all manner of Oriental antiquities are necessary. Until we have 
original material we need look in vain for original scholarship. But all will come 
in time. 

i The list of O. T. instructors in Hebraica, October, 1885, gives the names of over 125 Profes¬ 
sors of Hebrew in Theological Seminaries. 
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RETROSPECT ASD PROSPECT. * 

Semitic philology is one of the very last studies to be taken up in this coun¬ 
try. It is scarce a dozen years old. This may seem strange when we remember 
that Hebrew was a college study from the foundation of Harvard College, and 
for fifty years half a hundred professors have taught Hebrew in as many theo¬ 
logical seminaries. But Hebrew was not studied as a language to be compared 
with other languages, but only exegetically, as a means of getting, or seeming to 
get, at the meaning of the Old Testament. It is true that in Moses Stuart we 
had, early in the century, a great scholar, who did more than any other man to 
introduce us to German erudition, but he left behind him no man that was his 
equal. With a very few distinguished exceptions, the Hebrew professor was not 
more than a fair translator, often not even that. We have laughed over the story 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch professor of Hebrew who spoke of it as the language 
which he had siebtnmal gelemt und siebenmal vergiesen . When we pass beyond 
Hebrew nothing was known of any other Semitic language, except by a few very 
scholarly missionaries, like Dr. Van Dyck, the great Arabic scholar of Beirut, 
or Drs. Riggs and Schauffier, of Constantinople. I must not forget that Professor 
Murdoch, however, managed to translate the Syriac Peshitto into English, which 
was an unexampled feat. I do not remember that any one else, up to a few years 
ago, studied Arabic in this country, except Professor Salisbury, or was known to 
have learned Syriac, or that any Christian scholar had ever read any Talmudic. 

This was very different from the case with Indo-Germanic studies, and the 
reason is not wholly obscure. Indo-Germanic philology became a science with the 
discovery of the Sanskrit, and our president, Professor Whitney, in his youth was 
attracted to the new study, and became the father of all such as read the Vedas. 
But Semitic philology could not easily be made a science, because no solvent like 
the Sanskrit had been found for its various tongues. Renan began a Compara¬ 
tive History of Semitic languages and dropped it at the end of the first volume. 
When I began the study of Hebrew I learned that the verb kaphar was 
connected with the English cover, although cover is from tlh3 French couvrir, which 
is from the Latin cooperire , which is from co and operio, which is from ob and pario. 

The decipherment of the Assyrian inscriptions gave us, as Dr. Hincks has 
truly said, a language which is to Semitic very much what Sanskrit is to Aryan 
tongues. It was not until our younger scholars began to study Assyrian that we 
may be said to have known anything in this country of Semitic philology. I 
have been a member of this Oriental Society for twenty years. I suppose, and it is 
only within the last ten years that I have seen this new growth. Allow me a 
little personal reminiscence. 

It was the good fortune of having a father who loved the Hebrew language 
which turned my attention to the Semitic branches of Oriental studies. • Under 
his tuition I began the study of languages with Hebrew. In the theological sem¬ 
inary, not needing instruction in Hebrew, when I wanted to read the Gospels in 
Syriac and to dabble a very little in the Mishna, I found no one who would have 
attempted to teach me. In 1868 I purchased the first part of Norris’s Assyrian 
Dictionary, which had just appeared. Now, when every principal university and 
theological seminary in the country has its professor of Assyrian, it is difficult for 

i By William Hayes Ward, D. D., LL. D. f Editor of The Independent. 
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me to conceive that twenty years ago there was not a single person in the country 
who had read an Assyrian text, even in a printed book. Indeed the earliest 
Assyrian type had but just come from the foundry. The French type had been 
cast for the Imperial Press ten years before, and the Germans had not yet begun 
either to print or to study Assyrian. A busy life not allowing me to give more 
than fragments of time to the study, and being unable to pursue the reading of 
texts, it has yet been to me a great pleasure to watch the growth of a strong school 
of American students of Assyrian and other Semitic languages. No sooner had 
Schrader and Delitzsch introduced the study of Assyrian among the strangely 
dilatory Germans than our own young men, who had begun to go in crowds to the 
German universities, took up the study with great eagerness. Harvard led the 
way in the person of Professor Lyon, and Johns Hopkins called the strongest of 
the younger German scholars to be the head of its Semitic department. Other 
institutions followed, until now there are in this country more men, I imagine, 
that offer to teach this language than in all Europe. May I venture to say to 
them that it is much to be hoped that they will not rest satisfied with doing over 
what European scholars have done, but will conquer new texts and open fresh 
fields of study. The new texts brought by the Wolfe expedition to the Metropol¬ 
itan Museum ought to be eagerly seized by our young experts and immediately 
translated. Still greater treasures are to be hoped from the new expedition sent 
out by the University of Pennsylvania, whose first fruits we shall see here 
to-night. I very much regret that the field, vastly inferior, to be sure, to that in 
the British Museum, but stiil well worth study, offered by the tablets which have 
been for some years in this country, has not yet been entered. I do not remember 
that a single American text has yet been published by an American scholar. But 
that reproach will, I am sure, be very speedily wiped away. 

Within even fewer years a small, but very active, school of Syriac students 
has arisen in the United States which has done admirably original work. I will 
not attempt to detail the new texts translated and published by our fellow mem¬ 
bers, Drs. Hall, Gottheil and Frothingham, but it is greatly to the credit of our 
society that they seek so enthusiastically new fields, and add to the world’s 
knowledge of this important literature and of the history connected with it. 

The study of Arabic, important as it is, and unusual as have been the advan¬ 
tages from its pursuit by Americans, has been even more neglected by us than 
that of Syriac. I think the story is true, and it is less than ten years old, that 
when a student at Harvard offered a thesis on an Arabic subject for his doctor’s 
degree, that institution could not find a professor competent to judge of its quality, 
and it had to be sent to the sole and only Arabic teacher in the country, Profes¬ 
sor Salisbury at Yale. The President of Harvard determined that such a thing 
should not occur again, and he inaugurated the Semitic department of the uni¬ 
versity by securing the services of Professor Toy. He now can count one or two 
younger followers in the study of Arabic, who have yet their spurs to win by 
original research. 

It is the special advantage of Semitic study that it is well within the reach 
of a good scholar’s hope to embrace comfortably the whole circle of Semitic lan¬ 
guages. This cannot be hoped by the students of Aryan philology. But the 
Hebrew languages are little more than dialects. While it is true that Arabic, or 
Assyrian, or Syriac, or Talmudic, might any of them alone task the best powers of 
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a scholar, yet any one man of good parts can easily learn to talk Arabic freely, 
and can easily have read the whole Hebrew literature, considerable Talmudic, the 
principal Syriac texts, and can be fairly familiar with Assyrian. When we come 
to the minor branches that exist only in limited inscriptions, a good Hebrew 

scholar could read the whole extant Phenician literature in a week or two, the 

% 

Moabite stone in an hour or two, and the Palmyrene in three or four days. For 
the student of the science of language this is a magnificent advantage. His 
material is not unwieldy.. What American scholar will attempt this task, and 
give us the completion of what Renan began, and do for the Semitic languages 
what Bopp did for the Aryan ? The wonderful progress of the last ten years 
greatly encourages me to believe that America will yet lead the world in this 
study. Our young scholars have already shown great zeal in following the lead of 
European guides. Will they, like our older Sanskrit students, and like our scholars 
in the natural sciences, geology, astronomy, botany, zoology, put themselves on a 
par with their teachers and seek for new discoveries ? I believe that the recon- 
noisance of the Wolfe expedition, and the new, better equipped and manned 
expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, will prove a stimulus which will 
be felt in all departments of Semitic study. 

The attractiveness of Semitic studies explains the great attention lately paid 
to them. The world’s remaining problems in the history of nations and of relig¬ 
ions are to be answered by the students of Semitic languages. There is a cur¬ 
rent in history and there are outflows and eddies. The swift Euphrates had its 
multitude of affluent canals which carried its waters to irrigate a limited terri¬ 
tory ; but he who would study its course might neglect these, and would follow 
the main, strong river from its mouth back to its source. The study of American 
languages, of the African languages (except the old Egyptian), of nearly all 
Turanian languages, of the Chinese and Japanese, or of the history or art of the 
peoples who spoke them, may be very interesting; but it is the pursuit only of 
the revolving eddy or of the canal soon exhausted. The great streams of fruitful, 
self-supplying and enlarging culture only possess supreme interest and importance 
and must be followed back to their source by those who would learn how man 
came to be what he is and to have what he possesses. What is the beginning of 
art ? Greek history takes you back to Asia Minor, and from thence you must go 
back to a Semitic origin. What is the beginning of civilization ? You must go 
back of Greece to Semitic Phenicia, and back of that, again, either to Egypt or 
to Semitic Babylonia. What is the beginning of religion ? Already the clas¬ 
sical religions, and those of India and China as well, are proved to be but eddies in 
the current. The real stream is nothing but Semitic; and it is Semitic studies 
that must answer the Mosaic problem, and that must explain the source and 
authority of those beliefs about the creation of the world, the deluge and the dis¬ 
persion of man which we have inherited from those wonderful chapters of Gen¬ 
esis. I repeat my confidence that our new, young, enthusiastic school of Semitic 
scholars, which this last ten years has seen arising among us, will have the ambi¬ 
tion and patience to contribute much to the solution of these problems. 
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SEMITIC STUDY IN THE UNIVERSITY . 1 


The term u Semitic study ” as ordinarily understood is apt to be taken in a 
narrow sense; while, as understood by specialists, it is a term almost incapable 
of limitation. Let us use it, neither in its very narrow, nor in its very broad 
sense; as including, on the one hand, the study of the grammar and lexicography 
both of individual languages and of the family; but on the other hand, the study 
of the literature of these different peoples and their history: the study of the 
growth and mutual relations of Semitic speech, but at the same time a study of 
the growth and mutual relations of Semitic thought, of Semitic civilizations. The 
field is too broad perhaps for one man tp cover even superficially; and yet it is 
all one field; it is possible, of course, to divide into many divisions, still it 
forms in itself one great division. 

The term u University ” as ordinarily employed is even more indefinite than 
that of u Semitic study.” There is in our country no standard by which to define it. 
It may be an institution with thousands of students, or with only tens; with a 
dozen great departments, or made up exclusively of a preparatory school. Here 
again, we must have an understanding. Perhaps it may be taken to include 
under-graduate work, and post-graduate work, the former that of the Junior and 
Senior academic years, the latter, work of a non-professional character. And 
now upon the topic of Semitic study in the University, we may take up very hur¬ 
riedly two questions: (1) What has been done ? (2) What can be done ? 

(1) What has been done? 

(a) In years long gone by , Semitic study, or speaking more accurately, Hebrew 
study, constituted a part of the required college curriculum. We read with much 
relish of the great feats performed in those days. The severity of the labor, in 
many cases, and zeal with which it was pursued, alike interest and stimulate us. 
In those times when only ministers received an education, it was natural and 
proper that this subject should receive a large share of attention; and besides, 
there was less to be studied then than now. Science was almost unknown; 
modem languages altogether ignored. Latin, Greek and Hebrew reigned 
supreme. It is to be noted, however, that the Semitic study of this age was 
theological, not philological; that it was almost exclusively Hebrew study, and 
that too, unscientific. 

(b) But when others than ministers began to study; when new subjects 
began to be introduced, there came a change. Hebrew study, meagre and unsat¬ 
isfactory as it had been, dropped out. In a few institutions here and there, in all 
not ten, a pitifully small amount of work was being done, under the guidance of 
an instructor who, in most cases, knew only enough to keep ahead of his class. 
It is true that during this second period there were in several institutions lectures 
or recitations upon the Old Testament History and Literature. This, according 
to our definition, was Semitic study; but the work even when carried on was 
practically a farce, unattended unless compulsory; and when attended, valueless. 
From these two periods, however, we may pass to a third , to which we may 
assign the past ten or twelve years; and here a different condition of things con- 

i By William R. Harper, Ph. D., Professor in Tale University. 
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fronts us:—Partly on account of the interest attaching to the revision of the Old 
Testament, partly on account of the strange and startling disclosures of German 
critics, partly also because of the wonderful value, from every point of view, of 
the treasures hidden in ancient ruins so recently brought to light, and still more 
recently beginning to be understood,—for all these reasons, and perhaps others, 
Semitic study in the University, as well as elsewhere, has been bom again, bom 
to a life far more vigorous than the old life, because more widely extended, 
more deeply rooted; and what do we see (I refer now only to our Universities) ? 

1) Classes for Hebrew study, larger and smaller, for academic students, in aU 
the leading, and in a majority of the smaller institutions. 

2) Glasses in Hebrew for post-graduates. 

3) Classes in Assyrian, consisting of ten, twenty, and even twenty-five,—larger 
than any found in German Universities. 

4) Under-graduate and post-graduate classes in Arabic, Aramaic, Syriac and 
even Ethiopic. 

5) Courses of lectures on Semitic topics, attended by scores and even hun¬ 
dreds. 

6) Under-graduate classes in many colleges studying Semitic literatures, as 
they would study Roman and Greek literature. 

7) Classes and bands of men, outside of college work, carrying on systematic 
and scientific courses of Semitic study. 

We find the under-graduates engaged not only in study of Hebrew, but also 
in that of Assyrian and Arabic. Post-graduates, by scores, the whole or greater 
part of whose time is given to Semitic studies. University men of all classes and 
departments engaged in work which comes properly under the head of “ Semitic 
study.” 

(2) What can be done T 

What has been done can be done, and more. Here I may be compelled to 
repeat, in a measure, what has already been said; for in so far as “ What has been 
done” continues to be “What can be done,” I have anticipated the present 
point. 

To be sure the same work cannot be done in every institution, but after all 
there must be a general sameness. 

1) Hebrew , at all events, can be taught. With a fair class the elements of the 
language should be mastered in a course of two hours a week running through a 
year, or four hours a week during half a year. The maturity and experience of 
the students who take up the subject, enable them to accomplish much more 
than would otherwise be possible. But there may also be a second course for 
members of the Senior Class, who perhaps have taken the first course during 
their Junior year. Here a host of subjects present themselves, selected chapters 
illustrating the literature of a special period; the exhaustive study of a single 
writer, or the consideration of a special topic. Meanwhile the grammar may be 
reviewed, the principles grasped more firmly, the vocabulary increased, the details 
of syntax examined. And such courses will be adapted to the wants of post¬ 
graduates as well as under-graduates. 

2) Assyrian may be taken up v ; not with profit by all; but certainly to the 
advantage of those who have special aptitude for language and particular interest 
in Hebrew. In a two hours 9 course extending through but a single year, should no 
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more time be found for it, the important phonograms and ideograms (say 800) can 
be learned, the principles of the grammar obtained, the vocabulary mastered and 
compared with that of the sister languages, the syllabaries analyzed, and some of 
the more interesting historical texts interpreted from the cuneiform. Experience 
has shown that Assyrian is far easier to grasp than Arabic. To be sure, what 
was impossible ten years ago has now been rendered possible by reason of the 
investigations which have been made during this period and which have been 
published. In a second course, more difficult material may be taken up, and even 
original work on the part of the student encouraged. 

3) Arabic should not be forgotten in the overwhelming interest now centering 
in Assyriology. Here again undergraduates as well as post-graduates may be 
urged to take hold, and though little comparatively can be accomplished in this 
or any other subject in so short a time, a beginning can be made, and an interest 
can be aroused which, with proper guidance, will lead in later years to much that 
may prove valuable. 

4) I shall not speak of Syriac, Aramaic, or Ethiopic, in one or more of which 
something may also be done; but special emphasis may be laid upon courses of 
lectures more or less technical covering Semitic literature, Semitic history, the 
growth and development of Semitic religious thought, Semitic civilization, and 
kindred topics. It is without doubt true, as has been shown by actual experiment, 
that many men, in all our institutions, engaged specially perhaps in another 
department, desire to have at least a general knowledge of the latest facts and 
theories in the Semitic department. There is no subject more attractive to the 
mind of a thoughtful man, whatever be his specialty, than that of Semitic archae¬ 
ology. 

5) I have not mentioned philology as such, although this too furnishes an 
important field for university work. There is, then, much that can be done. 
Here, as everywhere, all things, speaking broadly, are possible, provided only that 
there be energy and enthusiasm. It is true that not all even of the better insti¬ 
tutions, and here belong our state universities, have as yet made provision for 
Semitic work upon the scale here indicated. Too much must not be expected at 
once. Ten years have done much; the next ten will do more. There should be 
no flagging of the interest which has already arisen. It must not even be allowed 
to stand still. It must be more vigorously cultivated in the future than in the 
past, for three reasons: 

1) Because of the long season of past neglect, to atone for which, and to 
compensate for which, a mighty effort will be necessary. 

2) Because of the present necessity of the case, a necessity bora of the pecul¬ 
iar and, may I add, providential circumstances of the present quarter-century, 
marked as it is by discoveries of so vital a character. 

3) Because of the essential importance of the study itself, an importance now 
appreciated not only by those who make this study their profession, but as well by 
intelligent, broad-minded and broad-hearted men in every line of labor. 
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SEMITIC STUDY IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY . 1 


It is a matter of congratulation for students of theology that their profes¬ 
sional studies connect themselves at so many points with the wide interests of 
general scholarship. All the clergymen present will bear me out in saying that 
professional life tends to movement in a somewhat narrow groove. This is not 
peculiar to the ministerial profession; it is the common danger of all specialists,— 
but we, every now and then, become particularly aware of it in our own case. 
Occasions like the present are therefore of great interest to us, because they set 
us at the point where our wheel of theological study gears into the intricate 
system of mental activities that constitutes what we, in the broadest sense, term 
scholarship. There is no clerical way of learning a language. There is no theo¬ 
logical philology. 

And, certainly, whoever may suppose himself at liberty to slight Semitic 
studies, the student of divinity is not free to do so. By far the greater part of the 
records which he esteems sacred, which are the chief postulate of his life-work 
and the most important source of the truths he is to expound, have come down to 
him in a Semitic dress. The obligation of scholarship rests upon him in an 
especial sense, to see to it that his acquaintance with this Oriental garb of the 
revelation he has to deal with makes the nearest possible approach to mastery. 
If he willfully neglects to make this effort, he is not siinply foolish, he is recreant. 

But mastery in this special field is not possible without a wider reach. 
The man who knows well Hebrew and the biblical Aramaic, knows, and must 
know, a great deal more. The Hebrew Grammar of the future, the Hebrew Lex¬ 
icon of the future, will be produced by men whose range of familiar study em¬ 
braces the cognate languages. They will probably be theologians, as those whose 
attainments in these lines we now respect, and whose works we now use, have 
been; to do their work as it should be done they must have some claim also to 
the title of Semitic philologian. 

But there are other aspects of Semitic study which make it of special con¬ 
cern to the theological scholar. A very large proportion of those problems and 
tasks which lie in the pathway of Semitic philology are of such a nature that 
their solution and discharge are of the utmost importance to theological learning. 
Think a moment. Besides the questions of grammar and lexicography to which 
allusion has just been made, we have the Textual Criticism of the Old Testament, 
with its demand for the thorough study of the versions,—Syriac, Ethiopic, even 
Arabic,—not to forget the Targums; we have the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, with the same demand under somewhat different conditions; we have 
the question as to the origin of the Semitic family,—largely dependent on the 
phenomena of language; we have the involved and fascinating inquiries into the 
relation between the religious conceptions of the Hebrews and those of their 
brethren in the family, especially the Phenicians and the Babylonio-Assyrians,— 
inquiries which can be answered only by the aid of the literary monuments; we 
have the interweaving of the Hebrew history with that of the great empires of 
Western Asia; we have the rise of Jewish learning, pre-Christian and later; we 
have the early history of the Christian church, and the Syriac literature bearing upon 
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it; we have Mohammedanism and the Koran;—coming down no further, and not 
considering at all the practical uses of the newer Semitic dialects in intercourse 
with the modern Oriental, we have, in the hasty and by no means exhaustive cata¬ 
logue just given an indication of the manifold ways in which Semitic learning 
is related to theological scholarship, and of the impossibility that theological 
seminaries should be indifferent to the advance of Semitic science. 

It is undoubtedly true that the practical end which our theological seminaries 
must keep in view acts as a restriction upon the acquirement of vast, special 
knowledge. These seminaries have not, it may be admitted, produced many 
philologists. But it ought to be remembered that in no country is Semitic 
philology, according to the severe standard which recent achievements have set 
up, a really venerable science. If in this matter we are behind other countries, 
we are, after all, not so very far behind in point of years. And 1 feel impelled 
to say a word in behalf of those teachers of Hebrew in our theological schools who 
for some time were the only Semitic instructors we had, and who, in the face of 
the urgent, practical demands of the clerical profession, maintained their own 
zeal for at least the study of Hebrew, roused the enthusiasm of their pupils, laid 
the foundation, and helped to prepare the way for the broader, completer Semitic 
study of the present and still more of the generation to come. 

I must ask your pardon, if I have seemed to forget that I am not addressing 
theological students. I have felt anxious to emphasize our common interests as 
Orientalists, for which, I think, we may all be grateful. But before I sit down, I 
beg leave to touch upon one very obvious, and, from the scholar’s stand-point, at 
least, a very practical matter. 

It will perhaps be objected, as it has been, that as a matter of fact our theo¬ 
logical seminaries are not able to furnish their students with anything but a rudi¬ 
mentary Semitic equipment, — that philology cannot look with any great hope to 
these institutions. The main purpose of the divinity schools, and their com¬ 
paratively short term of study, must largely account for the considerable measure 
of truth there is in this objection. But the point I now wish to make is, that you 
cannot fairly expect the theological schools to turn out great Semitists, so long 
as students make their first acquaintance with a Semitic language after they 
enter the seminary. Put your colleges and universities for general training into 
a condition in which they can offer Semitic studies freely to their students; 
spread, by these opportunities, by summer schools, and by the co-operation of 
scholars in philological work, an atmosphere of enthusiasm for such studies; give 
us at the seminaries a basis on which toe may fairly rest the demand for some 
Semitic knowledge on the part of the students who come to us; and then see if 
we are not able to make more and better contributions to the growing number of 
Semitic scholars in America. By such provision you will not only pave the way 
for our students to become better theologians; you will prepare them to attack 
the problems to which I have already referred, which bear so closely upon theol¬ 
ogy, although they are, of their nature, philological, and belong to all scholars; 
you will incite us, who are instructors, to larger attainments and to more far- 
reaching, scholarly plans, and you will create a large and influential public which 
will feel a deep interest in all Semitic work, and will contribute to the realiza¬ 
tion of enterprises dear to the scholar’s heart. 

It is no new thing that the American college should thus encourage Semitic 
learning. Reference has already been made to the older Hebrew work in this 
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country. My own alma mater,—to mention but one modest institution,—Dart¬ 
mouth College, had, three generations ago, a “ Professor of Learned Languages ” 
named John Smith, who near the beginning of this century (in 1803) felt the need 
of a Hebrew Grammar which he wrote and found himself able to issue. It was 
dedicated “To the Learned and Pious of All Descriptions, particularly the 
Clergy; in the United States of America.” There was a demand for such books 
among students. Such instances as this remind us, of course, that once a much 
larger proportion of our college-bred men entered the ministry than now, and that 
the theological seminary of the present was once not thought of. But they sug¬ 
gest to us, also, the possibilities of the present time, and the hope that on a larger 
scale, with richer equipment, and purposes both deeper and broader, our institu¬ 
tions of learning will, in the days that are just upon us, establish and generously 
foster the study of the philology, archaeology, history and literature of the great 
Semitic race. 


BRIEF ADDRESSES IN CONNECTION WITH THE SAME TOPICS . 1 


There is much that is encouraging in the present condition of Semitic studies 
in this country. Semitic science has had the same obstacles to overcome as other 
sciences—the lack of conveniently arranged and large collections of materials, 
and the absence of long established traditions of study; these are necessary short¬ 
comings of our youth. But we are making steady and reasonably rapid progress 
in these respects. We are adding to our materials in printed books, manuscripts 
and inscriptions, and to our teaching and working force. In addition to the wide¬ 
spread interest in the biblical side of Semitic work, there is a constantly increasing 
scientific interest. The enormous extent of the field, and the importance of all 
its sections, textual, grammatical, historical, archaeological and theological, are 
recognized. We have had in the past and now have a fine array of excellent 
scholars, and the progress of study is constantly raising our standard of scholar¬ 
ship. We have come to see that the best results for our science will be gained by 
the example of thoroughly trained men. We have the advantage of a large gen¬ 
eral public and we are devoting ourselves to the production of specialists, from 
whom must come the real knowledge and enthusiasm of the community. The 
orderly shaping of science, the discovery of truth, the proper estimation and inter¬ 
pretation of facts, all those things that enter into the formation of genuine inter¬ 
est must be the work of men who devote their lives to special studies, and acquire 
the knowledge and intelligence which are necessary for correct judgments. 
Every department of Semitic study stands in need of specialists; there are Arabic* 
Hebrew, Syriac and Assyrian texts to be edited and explained, large sections of 
history to be cleared up, studies in art to be carried on, grammatical forms and 
constructions to be analyzed. There is need of cordial co-operation between 
Semitic and Indo-European students—not that the two families of languages are 
to be brought violently together, but that each group of scholars may learn from 
the methods of the other. The mass of work to be done is great, and we have in 
America the possibility of a mass of workers who may do great things. 

C. H. Toy. 
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Professor Haupt said that when he first came to this country some years 
since he had been deeply impressed with the great interest taken in Semitic 
studies, and to his genuine satisfaction this bent for Oriental philology and 
archaeology had been increasing, thanks to the enthusiasm and energy of several 
of our most prominent scholars. We could hardly complain any longer that these 
studies did not meet with an adequate recognition. New chairs of Semitic philol¬ 
ogy had been established at quite a number of colleges and universities, and col¬ 
lections of Oriental antiquities had been started in various centres of learning. 
What we needed was a little more co-operation and centralization. Our repre¬ 
sentatives of Semitic studies should try above all to get a series of Semitic dic¬ 
tionaries adapted for the use of beginners and written in the English language. 
Nothing was more sorely needed at present than a good Hebrew-English lexicon, 
and it was most gratifying to know that this want would soon be met by two of 
our biblical philologians eminently qualified for such a work. In philology as 
well as archaeology we should try gradually to emancipate ourselves from Europe. 
There was no longer need for supporting European enterprise in biblical archaeol¬ 
ogy with American money. We could have a national society of biblical archaeol¬ 
ogy just as strong as the London association of that name; and if all efforts in 
this direction could be properly united we might hope to have some day in this 
country a collection of biblical antiquities similar to those of the great national 
museums in European capitals. The interest had here in these investigations 
was certainly as widespread as in the old country, and a considerable number of 
students in Oriental philology and archaeology frequenting European universities 
and museums consisted of Americans. 


I have listened with great interest to the able papers which we have heard 
to-night and to the remarks of the various speakers who have followed. I can 
readily understand the enthusiasm awakened by the pursuit of Semitic studies; 
and particularly by that branch of Semitic study which is of such recent origin 
and yet has sprung into such sudden and extraordinary prominence. I mean the 
language and literature of Assyria and Babylonia. The most brilliant literary 
feat on record is the deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions and thus opening 
up to investigation rich treasures which had been buried for long ages, whose 
contents were altogether unknown and their very existence unsuspected. Written 
in strange characters which might be alphabetic, syllabic or idiographic, no one 
knew in what language, their purport and even the age to which they belonged a 
matter of doubtful conjecture, they have yielded to the patient skill and learning 
directed upon them, and have brought to light the history, the religion, the life 
and manners, the whole realm of thought of great empires whose existence was 
known, but in regard to almost everything that concerned them there was abso¬ 
lute ignorance. Through these researches, in which American scholars are taking 
an active and creditable part, we are now brought into familiar contact with the 
details of a long forgotten civilization and coming to know more of the ancient 
world than the ancients did themselves. 

From the narrow and quiet corner in which my own limited range of study is 
pursued, I look out with admiration upon these broad and open fields which are 
cultivated with such zeal and success and bid the laborers God-speed! I recog- 
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nize with ever increasing gratification the numerous and important points of con¬ 
tact between the Old Testament and the various lines of inquiry, historical, 
philological, philosophical and religious in which such noble .work is doing at the 
present time. Much welcome light has already come from this quarter in the way 
of illustration and of the confirmation or the correction of pre-existing opinions, 
tending to resolve obscure and difficult questions, and enabling us with greater 
accuracy and certainty to adjust the relations of the life and thought and recorded 
beliefs of the Hebrew people to those of surrounding nations in a remote antiquity. 
Much more light may doubtless be expected from explorations and investigations 
now in progress. We are all seekers after truth; and truth which is ascertained 
in one sphere is valid in every other, and must harmonize with and prove helpful 
to true science and sound learning in every department affected by it. 

I wish to add a single word in order to emphasize a suggestion made in the 
admirable paper of Dr. Brown. The introduction of Hebrew and the cognate 
tongues as elective and graduate studies into colleges and universities is of great 
consequence to theological seminaries. If students continue to enter the divinity 
school with no previous knowledge of any Semitic tongue, and their entire first 
year must be given up to acquiring the rudiments of Hebrew and some tolerable 
facility in translating it, what is it possible to do for higher learning in this 
department in the limited time at our command ? What could be done in New 
Testament studies if students entered as ignorant of Greek as they now are of 
Hebrew ? But if our classes could begin with such a knowledge of Hebrew as 
the graduates of our colleges already possess of Greek,—if they could enter the 
seminary as far advanced as they now are at the end of the first year, there would 
be a foundation upon which to build; there would be some hope of their making 
high attainments in the interpretation and criticism of the Old Testament, and in 
associated branches of Semitic learning. W. H. Green. 

Professor Lyon, of Harvard, spoke substantially as follows: “ Gentlemen of 
the American Oriental Society, it seems to me particularly appropriate that our 
first meeting in this city should come just at this time. The University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, one of the most recent of our schools to manifest special interest in 
Semitic studies, is now rapidly becoming an example to all others in this line of 
work. I refer particularly to the interest which they are displaying in the matter 
of Babylonian research. We have heard already this evening of the valuable 
Babylonian and Assyrian objects which Professor Peters, now on his way to Chal¬ 
dea, has purchased for the university. The university is to be congratulated on 
having among its instructors a man who is willing to devote his time to the great 
subject of enlarging our knowledge by work done amid the ancient ruins. No 
friend of learning can do otherwise than rejoice at his success in securing the 
means for paying the expenses of the expedition, and we all hope for larger 
results than have yet been dreamed of. The very important period of the time 
of the Jewish exile in Babylon is as yet represented by few historical literary 
remains. While the records of the private and social life at Babylon during this 
time are sufficiently numerous for us to form a good idea of the influences to 
which the exiles were subject, we have as yet no native account of the deportation 
and return to Judea. The annals of Nebuchadnezzar must contain the one and 
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those of Cyrus the other, and these must have found a place in the royal archives 
at Babylon. What a glory it would be to American enterprise if the spade of the 
Philadelphia expedition should light upon these great treasures! We hope that 
this University may become the repository of many valuable objects of Babylonian 
and Assyrian antiquity, and we hope that the success of the present expedition 
may be an incentive to all our other institutions which have an interest in this 
line of research. This expedition, the direct descendant of the Wolfe expedition, 
shows what may be done in securing aid for the great cause Of research. We 
are to congratulate ourselves also that two of the members of this society are now 
engaged in furthering scientific Semitic study by preparing a Hebrew dictionary 
which shall embody the latest results of scholarship, and you will all agree with 
me in wishing Doctors Briggs and Brown the greatest success in their work. 

As to the special topic of the evening, Semitic study in America, I cannot 
do better than to say that I heartily endorse the wise and hopeful words which we 
have already heard from the speakers who have preceded me. 
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WORTABET’S ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 

An Arabic-English dictionary has recently made its appearance from the Al- 
Muktataf press at Cairo, Egypt. It is edited by Prof. William Thomson Wortabet* 
Professor of English in the Egyptian Government School of Medicine and Phar¬ 
macy at Cairo. He was aided by his learned father, Rev. John Wortabet, M. D., 
of Beirut, Syria, and by Prof. Harvey Porter, B. A., of the Syrian Protestant 
College, at the same place. The work is dedicated by special permission to his 
Highness Mohammed Tewflk, Khedive of Egypt, “ who has so highly promoted 
and patronized the cause of education among his people.” 

The book has 720 pages, is in a handy form, and the English type is especially 
good. The Arabic type is inferior to the German print, but is fairly clear, as 
much so as the Egyptian press has yet produced. The object of the work, as the 
editor suggests, “ is to supply the want, long felt by many, of an accurate Arabic- 
English Dictionary which shall contain, within a moderate compass, the words 
most in use among Arabic classical writers, and which can be procured at a rea¬ 
sonable price.” 

A cursory glance at the compact volume before us would indicate that Prof. 
Wortabet has fairly attained the end in view. The dictionary is published at the 
moderate price of twelve shillings ($3.00), postage included, and can be had direct 
from the Muktataf Press at Cairo, orders on London preferred. Prof. Porter’s 
part of the work was in revising and in making an exhaustive comparison between 
it and the famous dictionary of Mr. Lane’s, which stops short at the letter mim 

(|»). The result is a dictionary that contains the latest scholarship and which 

has every Arabic word naturally run across in reading classical Arabic writings. 
The editors have made use of the Arabic-English dictionary of Dr. Steingass and 
the Arabic-French dictionary of the Jesuit missionaries of Beirut, the books most 
frequently in the hands of practical students of the Arabic. The present volume 
bids fair to supersede all other works in this line used at present in Egypt and 
Syria. Dr. Wortabet, of Beirut, has contributed to the volume fifteen pages in 
English on Arabic grammar, which will be found useful especially to those who 
wish to get a summary view of the method of the Arabic grammarians. There is 
also an appendix of about twenty pages giving certain Arabic words peculiar to 
the Egyptian dialect. 

The editor has followed the plan of the Arab lexicographers in giving u the 
past and present-future forms of the verb and the noun of action or noun of tri¬ 
literals in full; for these forms are conventional, and can be learned only from 

* Arabic-English Dictionary. By William Thomson Wortabet, Professor of English j n the 
Egyptian Government School of Medicine and Pharmacy, with the collaboration of Rev. John 
Wortabet, M. D., and Professor Harvey Porter, B. A. Cairo: AUMuktataf Printing Office, 1888. 
Price, 12s., postage Included. 
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classical usage or from a reference to a dictionary. The triliteral measure or 
form of the verb is held by Arab grammarians to be the root of all other words, 
and it is marked by an asterisk to denote the origin of the derived words which 
follow. The same sign has been affixed to nouns that can be traced to no verb.” 

On the whole this dictionary is to be strongly recommended to students of the 
Arabic as at once the handiest, most convenient in arrangement and most reason¬ 
able in price of all the Arabic-English dictionaries in the market. 

Henry W. Hulbert. 


A NEW ASSYRIOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Under the title of Beitrdge zur Assyriologie und Vergleichenden semitischen 
Sp^rachvnssenschaft ,* a new publication, edited by Professors Friedrich Delitzsch 
and Paul Haupt, appears, which promises to be an important help to students of 
Assyrian and kindred branches of investigation. While not exactly of the nature 
of periodical literature, it will gather up and, at more or less regular intervals, 
present those important discussions and investigations along these lines which 
for one reason or another are not to be included in the Assyriologische Bibliothek. 
The table of contents of the first Heft is here given: 

1. Paul Haupt, Das Nominalprafix na im Assyrischen. 2. Franz Praetorius, 
Zur athiopischen Grammatik und Etymologie. 8. Paul Haupt, Die zwolfte Tafel 
des babylonischen Nimrod-Epos (mit 9 Taflen). 4. Joh. Flemming, Der liter- 
arische Nachlass G. F. Grotefends (mit Portrait). 5. Paul Haupt, Ergebnisse 
einer neuen Collation der Izdubar-Legenden. 6. Eb. Nestle, Die Verba mediae 
K imSyrischen. 7. Paul Haupt, Zur assyrischen ^Nominallehre. 8. Georg Stein- 

dorff, Die agyptischen Namen in den Keilschrifttexten. 9. Paul Haupt, Die 
semitischen Sprachlaute und ihre Umschrift. 10. Friedrich Delitzsch, Assyrische 

Briefe. 11. Paul Haupt, Uber die Halbvocale u und i. 12. Friedrich Delitzsch, 

o o 7 

Der Cylinder Sin-idinnam’s (mit Abbildung in Lichtdruck). 


* The price will vary with the size, 1 mark for each form of sixteen pages. J. C. Hinrichts $ehe 
JBuchharuMung, Leipzig. 
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NOTES ON TIE PSALMS. 1 

By Samuel Davidson, D. D., LL. D., 

London, England. 


LXXVIII. Of late date, in the time of the Babylonish captivity. V. 63. 
Notwithstanding the Septuagint and the Yulgate with which Gesenius 
agrees, I take as the Pual “praised in (nuptial) song.” In the 66th 

T 

verse means “ backward;” not “ in the hinder parts ” with reference 

T 

to 1 Sam. v. 6. Such reference is wrong, for the verse relates to the victories 
of Saul and Samuel over the Philistines. In the 66th verse ‘ 1 like a hero over - 

p 

powered with wine,” a version rightly adopted by Gesenius, Ewald, Hupfeld, 
and others. “ Refreshed with wine ” is incorrect. Dr. Kay, who made a ver¬ 
sion of the Psalms, for which work he was hardly competent, wrongly trans¬ 
lates u joyous with wine.” 

LXXX. Of late date, perhaps a prayer of the people in their captivity at Babylon. 
The 17th verse would have a better position after the 14th. What is the sub¬ 
ject of the verb “ let them perish ” ? According to the context, the Israelites . 
But this intercalation is unnatural. The beginning of the 19th verse should 
belong to the 18th, “ thou madest strong for thyself and he will not go back 

% 

from thee!” The verb JiDJ is the Perfect of Niphal, 3d person. The “ Son 

T 

of Man,” equivalent to the Israelites. 

LXXXI. This Psalm begins with an allusion to the Feast of Tabernacles, cele- 
brated in the middle of the 7th month, that is, at the full moon of it, and 
called u ourfea8t;” the Passover and unleavened bread are not referred to. 
In the 6th verse “ when he (God) went out against the land of Egypt,” as an 
enemy for the deliverance of his people, the language is general. “ I hear a 

*2 
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language which I did not know" alludes to what follows, to the mysterious, 
divine voice which the fact imagines, and therefore clothes his ideas in the 
language it speaks to him. And the words thus suggested are continued to 
the end of the chapter. 

LXXXII. This Psalm refers to oppressive, unjust kings who treated the Israel¬ 
ites harshly when they had power over them. That means kings in 

verse 1 is shown by the 6th verse, where it has the same sense. Hupfeld 
argues that it has the sense of angels in this place, so that God is represented 
as presiding over a court of angels whom he judges, reproves, and addresses 
in the singular language of the 7th verse. But we agree with Gesenius that 
the plural Elohim never means angels; and cannot but think that Hupfeld’s 
reasoning in favor of that sense is weak. Yet he is followed in the present 
case by DeWette and Kamphausen. The old error that Elohim means fudges 
here and in Exod. xxx. 6; xxn. 8; xxm. 28 is repeated by Lowe and Jennings. 
In the Pentateuch it is applied to God alone; here to kings, not to theocratic 
but foreign ones. 

LXXXIV. The last words of the 4th verse, viz., “ thine altars, O Lord of hosts, 
my King and my God," cannot be in apposition to the house and nests of the 
birds mentioned. I prefer their transference to the middle clause of the 5th 
verse. “ Blessed are they who dwell in thy house, thine altars, O Lord of 
hosts, my King and my God, they will be still praising thee." Hupfeld, how- 

a 

ever, prefers to supply “ but I ” before altars , which brings out a good sense. 

DeWette translates HN 44 thine altars," but this does not do away the diffi- 

• • 

culty, since birds could not lay their nests at the altars. See “ Fresh Revision," 

p. 66. 

LXXXYH. To the first verse belong the words which are now in the second, 
“Jehovah loves." “The gates of Zion" is parallel to “ his foundation on 
the holy mountains," both meaning Jerusalem. In the 8d verse 

t : • 

is used adverbially, “gloriously it is said of thee" (by God). In the 4th 
verse Jehovah himself is introduced as the speaker. The last verse as it 
stands says, “Singers as dancers (say) all my springs (of salvation) are in 
thee." There is something forced in this; and the word rendered springs 
should probably be pointed differently so as to bring out the sense, “they 
sing and dance, all who dwell in thee." So Hupfeld takes the meaning. 
The Psalm can hardly belong to the time of Hezekiah just after the overthrow 
of Sennacherib before Jerusalem, because hostile and bitter feelings of the 
Jews against Babylon were then entertained; rather does it indicate a time 
when such feelings were changed, and hopes were cherished of Babylon and 
the other nations mentioned being reckoned among the regenerate of Zion. 
The fact that Assyria is omitted among the peoples is an indication that the 
new Zion is referred to, so that the Psalm should be dated some time after 
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the return of the exiles from Babylon; not when the Assyrians were still 
feared and hated. 

LXXXVUI. This Psalm describes the state of a cheerless sufferer who is 


very near the gates of death 


Messianic; a suffering Mes¬ 


siah being unknown to the Old Testament. Nor is there the least probabil¬ 
ity in the peculiar hypothesis of Delitzsch that Heman the Ezrahite, suffer¬ 
ing from the disease of leprosy, was the author not only of the Psalm but of 
the Book of Job. There are indeed coincidences of language between the 
Psalm and the Book of Job, which in our opinion show that the Psalm should 
be dated in the captivity; the author having been acquainted with the dra¬ 
matic composition of his unknown predecessor. The figurative language 
does not justify the assumption that the writer was suffering from a disease. 


The 6th verse begins, 44 Prostrate among the dead,” etc. 44 My couch is,” etc., 
as Ewald and Hitzig render, is less probable. Y. 8, render, 44 thou hast 
brought down (upon me) all thy waves.” Gesenius’s 44 thou hast afflicted me 
with all thy waves ” involves an unusual construction of the verb. Hupfeld’s 
rendering is also unsatisfactory. V. 16, not u I have borne thy terrors 
even unto distraction ,” but “ I must sink,” 44 I will sink,” the verb having he 
voluntative at the end. 

A Psalm apparently written immediately before the captivity by one 
who speaks in the name of the whole people or of their theocratic king. 
Y. 61. The last member is difficult and the reading should be changed, u that I 
bear in my bosom all (the reproach) of many peoples.” before the last 



two plurals is unusual, but if J10*111 be inserted after it, the construe- 

mm m • • 

• • 

tion is tolerable, 44 all the reproach of many peoples” who are identical 
with 44 thy servants ” in the first member. The Psalmist speaks as a repre¬ 
sentative sufferer. He suffers for the nation. See 44 Fresh Revision,” p. 64. 
XC. This Psalm was not written by Moses, but is of much later date. It refers 

i 

to a time of national depression and calamity; either to that of the exile, or 
to some other period of adversity. Y. 4. 44 When it passes; and a watch in 
the night.” The authorized version is incorrect here. V. 6. With Hupfeld 
I put 1J133 * n member of the verse; 44 they become asleep in the 

morning, as the grass passes away.” Y. 9. 44 We consume our years like a 
whisper (or breath).” Gesenius’s meaning of the word whisper is 44 thought.” 
Others translate 44 a sigh,” 44 a breath.” The idea of a low murmur lies in the 
verb nJ!l the root of the noun; and there is no good reason for making JlJft 

T T T T 


into two verbs, as Gesenius does. Y. 11. Render the second member, 44 and 

% 

thy wrath, according to the fear of thee,” i. e. in proportion to the due fear 
of thee. 

XCI. Though the beginning of this Psalm is awkward, I cannot adopt the sup¬ 
plement of ntftt) “ blessed is he that sits in the secret place of the Most 

• • • • 
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High, who lodges in the shadow of the Almighty; he sayB to Jehovah,” etc., 
which also requires the alteration of the vowel points of « making them 
express the participle instead “Ot the .first person sing, of the 

#• mm 

Imperfect. Though this construction is favored by Symmachus, Lowth, 
Hupfeld, Olshausen, and Kamphausen, it introduces too violent an innova¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding the awkwardness attaching to the common transla¬ 
tion and punctuation, it is better to adhere to it than to assume the omission 

of ntyfc • 

• • • mm 

XCIV. Y. 17. means here soon or shortly. Ewald renders it badly, 

44 vielleicht schon,” perhaps already; and Hupfeld not much better, 44 um ein 
kleines.” The beginning of the 18th verse is also incorrectly translated by 
Ewald, 44 as soon as I think.” It is right in the authorized version. V. 21 
should be, 44 they crowd against the soul of the righteous,” etc. The translation 
u sie schaaren sich ” does not give the force of the verb, which implies hostile 
pressure upon. Yet it is adopted by Ewald and Hupfeld. DeWette’s “ rotten 
sich ” is better. 

XCV. V. 4, 44 the heights of the mountains,” according to the etymology, 44 the 
toilsome heights of the mountains;” as the word occurs in Job xxii. 25 in 
the sense of toils. The root is Cjy* which Ewald arbitrarily takes to be an 
equivalent to to shine , and brings out the sense “ sunny heights of the 
mountains I” In verse 7 the words should be transposed so as to read, 44 we 
are the people of his hand and the sheep of his pasture.” In the 7th verse, 
44 to-day if you hear his voice, harden not,” etc., should begin the 8th verse, 
and then QK has its proper conditional sense; not the optative one, as it is 

4 

here understood by Gesenius, “would that you heard his voice to-day.” 
XCVI. This Psalm is of late date, and suggests the time of the later Isaiah 
because of the hopes expressed respecting the subjection and conversion of 
the heathen. It is used by the Chronicle writer, who adapts it to David, 
making it a part of the Psalm he used when the ark was set up on Mount of 
Zion. DeWette’s exposition of the Psalm is excellent. 

XCIX. This is* a temple Psalm and probably of late date. Notwithstanding 
Hupf eld’s objections, I take the beginning of the 4th verse to be dependent on 
the verb praise in the 3d, and translate, 44 the majesty of the King who loves 
right.” The last two words of the 3d verse are parenthetical, 44 He is holy.” 

Cl. This Psalm is David’s composition, when he had just been established in 

♦ 

Jerusalem as king. The second verse does not allude to the bringing of the 
ark into the city, but is an expression of inward longing for the presence of 
Jehovah. It is better to abide by the usual rendering, “ when wilt thou come 
unto me ? ” than to get rid of the ejaculation; and the note of interrogation, 
TID, cannot be taken as a conjunction, for it is not so used in Hebrew. 

- T 

Hupfeld’s adducement of Arabic and Syriac interrogatives is too remote. 
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CIV. The first member of v. 1 and the same words at the end of the Psalm, 

4 

along with ‘•Hallelujah,” are liturgical additions by a later hand. V. 4. The 
translation, “ who makes winds his messengers; flaming fire his ministers,” 
is the only correct one. That of the received version and the Septuagint, the 
latter followed by the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, is wrong. The 
making of His angels into winds and fires would give an unsuitable sense to 
the Psalm—one that is also unnecessary to the argument of the Epistle. As 
to the inversion of the two nouns after the verb, which some think a great 
objection to the only rendering that makes tolerable sense, no grammatical 
rule should be taken to override good sense. Besides, rules may be violated 
and sometimes are so by writers superior to the present one. See “ Fresh 
Revision,” pp. 77,78. V. 24, “ thy creatures,” not “ thy possessions ” or “ thy 
riches.” 

CV. v. 18. “Into the iron came his soul.” It flattens the words to translate 
“ he was laid in chains of iron.” The Chaldee followed by the Vulgate gives 
the popular version, “ the iron entered into his soul and this might be 
defended, adopted as it is by Hitzig and Delitzsch; but it violates strict 
grammar. V. 87, “ and there was none among their tribes that tottered,” 
i. e. through weariness. 

CVI. The last verse (48) was added by the compilers. 

CVH. v. 8. should be “ from the south.” 4th verse, there is no 

need for supplying ^ before TlTI “ in a waste of a way,” i. e. a waste way. 

I • • • • 

From v. 17 to 22 reference is to the saving of the sick, so that the paragraph 
beginning with v. 17 has its predicate at v. 21. One is tempted to alter 

foolish , and different readings have been proposed, but without 

• • _ 

authority. The word here is appropriate. V. 89. A new subject is not here 
introduced—“And they were minished and sank,” etc. The 40th verse 
comes in abruptly, being a quotation from Job xh. 21,24. We may supply 
“ This is His doing who ” pours, etc. 

CVin. This Psalm is made up of two pieces taken from others, viz., Lvn. 8-12 
and lx. 7-14; and the variations of the text from those of the originals are 
usually for the worse. If neither of the originals be Davidic Psalms, it fol¬ 
lows that cvm. is not; though the inscription appears to say so. The latter 
is very late, perhaps of the Maccabean times. V. 11, the strong city cannot 
be identified. The second part of the verse means, “ who led me to Edom V” 
V. 12, “ Hast not thou, O God, cast us off, and goest not forth, O God, with 
our armies.” The English translation is wrong. 

CIX. This Psalm contains stronger imprecations against an enemy than any 
other. It is not Messianic; neither can the use of it by Peter, as recorded in 
the Acts, make it apply to Judas. And it does not suit the character of David 
as though he were the author speaking prophetically. In any case it is directly 
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contrary to the spirit of Christianity, which inculcates the love of enemies, 
not the cursing of them. It is an evasion of the difficulty to assume that these 
curses are put into the mouth of David’s enemies, not of himself. The com¬ 
position probably belongs to a time subsequent to David’s. 

CX. It is usual to take this Psalm as Messianic and to interpret it of Messiah’s 
warfare and exaltation. The New Testament is cited as a proof of this; our 
Lord himself saying that David wrote it with regard to a greater than him- 

i 

self, that is, the expected Messiah. Again it is alleged that Peter in the Acts 
(ix. 36) takes the Messianic import for granted. But Christ did not meddle 
with critical questions connected with the Old Testament, as his mission was 
of another character; he simply acquiesced in the current views of such 
questions as long as they did not affect the nature of that mission. Besides 
he applied more than once the argumentum ad hominem to his opponents, 
which he seems to have done in this instance. In regard to the apostles, we 
cannot in all cases adopt their interpretations of the Old Testament, since 
they were not infallible. The Psalm probably refers to the Maccabean 
times, and to one of the Hasmonsean princes, such as Jonathan. The 3d 
verse may be rendered, u Thy people are free-will offerings in the day of thy 
might, in holy dress; from the womb of the morning shall be to thee the dew 
of thy youthi. e. the young men of thy people should be numerous and 
fresh as the drops of morning dew. I do not think the reading **nn 

• • • mm 

“ mountains ” for HIH “vestments” should be adopted; though Hupfeld, 

• • • mm 

DeWette and others assign reasons for preferring it. The unusual word 
would be changed for a common one, not the reverse. “ Holy mountains ” 
would refer to Zion, from which the conquering army sets forth. In the 6th 
verse, “ he has filled [the land] with dead bodies,” we supply a word from the 
following context. This hemistic and the next, “ he has shattered heads over 
a wide country,” disprove the Messianic sense, for it is far-fetched to apply 
them to the spiritual triumph of Messiah over the power of sin, as Jennings 
and Lowe do. 

CXII. 4. “ There has risen in the darkness a light for the upright; [to him who] 
is gracious, merciful and upright.” The second member of the verse is diffi¬ 
cult. The three adjectives stand absolutely without connection with the 
preceding words. They might refer to Jehovah, though the last adjective 
does not agree with that. Probably they allude to the which they 

• t : 

individualize. There is no good reason for changing ( v - 10) into 

rnpn, with Hupfeld. 

CXIII. 10. The article in D03T1 (^ e sons) is irregular and incorrect. This 

. T - 

Psalm with the next five made up what was called the great Hallel, which 
was sung on feast days, especially at the Passover; cxm., cxrv. before the 
paschal meal, cxv.-cxvm. after it* 
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CXV. This is a late liturgical Psalm, and was probably intended for different 
voices, with different music. But it is not easy to make the division. There 
are changes at 9-11,12-15,13-18. The solos of Ewald are doubtful. Hupfeld 
goes to an extreme in denying such change of voices. 

CXYI. A post-exile Psalm, the language of one delivered from sore affliction. 
Ys. 10 and 11 are difficult, and have received accordingly different interpreta¬ 
tions. I translate them thus: 44 1 trusted [even] when I said, 4 1 am greatly 
afflicted 9 (referring to the language of the 4th verse); I said in my alarm, 
4 all men are liars. 9 99 The authorized version is undoubtedly wrong, though 
it follows Luther. I cannot account for the perverted sense given to this 
passage by Delitzsch and Kamphausen. 

CXYII. Though the first verse of this temple Psalm is referred to the Gentiles 
in Homans xv. 11, there is no reason for supposing that the Jewish writer 
had regard to such extension of free grace. Jewish particularism is not over¬ 
leaped by the use of 44 all ye peoples, 99 which is merely a poetical figure. 

CXYII1. 27. This Psalm probably originated in the Maccabean times. Some at 
least of its contents agree well with the history of the heroes who fought 
against their enemies so courageously. Perhaps the reference is to the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the solemn inauguration of Simon as high priest 
• as well as captain and governor of the Jews (comp. 1 Maccab. xiv.). The 
Psalm was applied to the Messiah at the time of Christ, as the citation of the 
22d verse in the Gospels and Acts shows; but it is not necessary to suppose 
on that account that such was the original sense. 44 Unto the horns of the 
altar. 99 Delitzsch 9 s view is here improbable, viz., that the number of victims 
is considered so great that the binding of them had to go on even up to the 
projecting horns of the altar. It is better to take the words thus: 44 Bind the 
sacrificial victim with cords, [and bring it] up to the horns of the altar." 

CXIX. This Psalm is of late date, having been composed after the return from 
the Babylonian captivity. It is impossible to discover the character of the 
writer, what was his age, or what his position. Internal evidence does not 
show whether he was old or young, in prison or free. He was a pious suf¬ 
ferer who pours forth his requests and complaints before Jehovah. The 
Psalm is artificial and monotonous, showing very little poetic power or origin¬ 
ality. Its sentences are unconnected and there is no progression. The 
writer repeats the different expressions in which he describes the law, and 
grows tedious in his mechanical ogdoads. The effusions of his soul lack 
warmth, so that we might be disposed to attribute them to an aged teacher. 

Y. 83. The comparison to a bottle of smoke refers to the dried up and shriv¬ 
eled state in which the writer finds himself. Hupfeld, after Rosenmuiler, 
refers the simile to the ripening character of the affliction; bottles filled with 
wine and hung in the smoke ripening and mellowing the liquor; but surely 
this is an artificial conception. 
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Y. 91, the authorized version appears to be correct here. The heaven and the 
earth are nominatives to the verb stand or continue. Were it not for Di»n 
to-day, or till to-day we should incline to take with Hitzig as a 

I v t : • j 

nominative; but, as the words stand, the common version is preferable. V. 

147, “lam early up in the dawn, and cry.” The authorized version of this 

¥ 

member is incorrect. 

Y. 126 “It is time to act for Jehovah; they have broken thy law.” Lowe 
and Jennings give incorrectly “It is time for Jehovah to work.” Ewald 
renders erroneously and loosely, “ Raise thyself, O Jehovah; it is time.” 
CXX.-CXXXIV. These fifteen Psalms are entitled “ songs of degrees;” a very 
indefinite and obscure expression, the different interpretations of which may 
be seen in Hupfeld’s commentary. The most probable sense is “pilgrim 
songs,” i. e., odes sung by the pilgrims as they traveled to Jerusalen to keep 
the feasts. All are similar in language and tone, and may have been written 
by the same person. They belong to the post-exilic period; probably to 
Ezra’s time or a little later. 

CXX. It is probable that the punctuators took ( v * 2 ) for an adjective, 

r • : 

deceitful , and hence the pointing of the preceding word. We prefer to depart 
from their authority and to put the word tongue in the construct state; tongue 
of deceit. The third verse is different. I translate it, “ What will He (God) 
give thee; and what will He add to thee, thou deceitful tongue ?” The pun¬ 
ishment is given in the next verse; “ sharp arrows,” etc. 

CXXI. v. 1. “Whence shall my help come?” interrogatively. V. 3, “let him 
not suffer thy foot to be moved.” should not be taken as , with the 
authorized version. To make a new question, “ surely He will not,” etc., with 
Ewald, creates linguistic difficulty. 

CXXII. This is not a Psalm of David. It was written by a returned exile from 
Babylon after Jerusalem had been rebuilt. The chief difficulty in under¬ 
standing the meaning arises from Perfect tenses of the verb in the first five 
verses. The poet throws himself back into bygone times when the tribes 
went up to Jerusalem on three annual occasions. The Perfects in vs. 2, 4, 5 
should be rendered as past, stood, went up , were set; v. 4 should be translated 
“ a law to Israel;” v. 6, “ wish for prosperity to Jerusalem.” 

CXXIY. v. 3. Hupfeld denies that this is an Aramaean form of ; which 

- t 

is a hasty statement. 

CXXVII. The title is spurious; nay, it is likely that the writer had in his mind 
the life and writings of Solomon. In v. 2 |*3 signifies so much, the same , “ in 
sleep,” not “ by sleep.” 

CXX VIII. v. 2. Hupfeld transposes the two members of the verse, translating 
“ happy art thou and it is well with thee,” for thou shall eat, etc. It is too 
bold to make this change without the least authority. *3 is translated yea 
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by Ewald, De Wette and others, “ yea thou wilt eat it,” but the particle 
never had this sense. The Septuagint passes over the word. 

CXXIX. v. 2. OJ. This particle is a connecting one. Whether it is ever 
adversative, signifying but, yet, nevertheless, is rightly denied by Hupfeld, in 
opposition to Gesenius, Ewald, and others. The passages quoted by Ewald, 
in favor of the acceptation usually adopted in the present and other places 
are not convincing (Lehrbuch, p. 856). Render “ they have not also over¬ 
powered me.” 

V. 6, render “ which is withered before it is picked up,” not “ before it grows 
up.” 

CXXX. This Psalm is post-exilic, but the occasion in which it originated is 
obscure. It is doubtful whether it refers to the time of the temple restora¬ 
tion under Zerubbabel. The Psalm contains a prayer for the preservation of 
the sanctuary and the throne of David on Zion. The writer refers back to 
the time when David set up the ark on Mount Zion, with which he couples 
the divine promises respecting the perpetuity of David’s royal line. The 
Chronicler has incorporated vs. 8-10 in the prayer of Solomon at the dedica- 
tion of the temple. See 2 Chron. vi. 41,41. 

CXXXIY. The third verse seems to be a response to the greeting of the person 
who speaks in the first and second verses. 

CXXXV. This Psalm is for the most part a compilation from others; in addi¬ 
tion to v. 7 from Jer. x. 13, and v. 14 from Deut. xxxii. 36. 

CXXXV II. Soon after the return from captivity an Israelite gives expression to 
his bitter feelings against the oppressors, and expresses a strong desire for 
revenge. The patriotism of the Jews was impregnated with passion and 
hatred of their enemies. V. 6, u let my right hand forget its power.” V. 8, 
“ thou wasted me,” “ who art to be destroyed,” is contrary to the form of the 
word. The passive participle of Qal does not admit such a signification. 

CXXXVIII. This Psalm may have been sung by Zerubbabel, as Ewald supposes. 
It is certainly of post-exilic date. V. 1, “ before the gods” means the hea¬ 
then deities. V. 2b, this is a very difficult clause, meaning, perhaps, “ thou 
hast magnified thy word (that is, the promise in 2 Sam. vn., by fulfilling it 
now) above all thy name;” above every other manifestation of thy name. 
The language is that of hyperbole; 4b should be translated “ for they have 
heard.” 

CXXXIX. This is not a Psalm of David as the title says, but one of post-exile 
origin, as its Aramseisms show. The divine presence and omniscience of God 
are finely described; but the language and construction present much diffi¬ 
culty. V. 9. The and supplied in the authorized version is wrong. There 
is no need for any supplement; and if there were, it should be or, “ should I 
settle down at the end of the west.” 
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V. 11,12, 44 And should I say; let darkness alone cover me, and the light 
about me; even darkness would not be too dark for thee, and night would 
lighten as the day; as in the darkness so in the light.” Y. 14, “ I will praise 
in that I am wonderfully distinguished.” Y. 16, “ Thine eyes saw my sub¬ 
stance, and in thy book were they all written; days were predestined, when 
there was not yet one among them.” The word translated substance , means 
an unformed mass, the embryo foetus, the members of which are undevel¬ 
oped ; and the days are those of human life. Hupfeld’s explanation of the 
verse is unsatisfactory. V. 17, 44 how difficult are thy thoughts, etc. Y. 18, 
41 1 wake up and am still with thee,” i. e. I wake up from my dreamy medita¬ 
tion, and am still lost in the contemplation of thee. Y. 20, 44 they who rebel 
against thee wickedly; they lift themselves up in vain against thee.” The 
words and should be changed into and The 

first can hardly be the future Qal of . V. 24, 44 And see if there be a 

•’ T 

way of idolatry in me, and lead me in the ways everlasting;” that is, which 
leads to everlasting life. 

CXL.-CXLII. These three Psalms were composed after the Assyrian invasion, 
perhaps in the time of Manasseh, as Ewald supposes, and probably by the same 
author. No marked linguistic features assign them to a Davidic authorship. 
Psalm cxl. vs. 9,10. The last word of verse cannot be translated, 44 lest they 
exalt themselves,” or as Ewald has it, 44 lest they get the victory.” The sup¬ 
plement of the word lest is too forced and far-fetched, but the Septuagint favors 
it. The verb should be joined to the beginning of the next verse and then 
we have the sense, 44 should those who compass me about lift up the head, let 
the iniquity of their lips cover them.” Ewald’s acceptation of fcj/jO in the 
sense of poison must be rejected, though apparently favored by lips in the 
second member of the verse. Kamphausen’s comment on the passage is hesi¬ 
tating and unsatisfactory. 

CXLI. That this Psalm is David’s and was probably written at the beginning of 
Absalom’s rebellion cannot be accepted. The attempts which have been 
made to explain several of its verses by circumstances in the life of David 
are nugatory. Y. 5. Literally the last clause says, 44 for yet, and my prayer is 
against their wickednesses.” The words seem corrupt, but how to restore 
their original form is an impossible thing. Y. 6. 44 Their judges were cast 
down into the hands (power) of the rock; and they heard my words that they 

are pleasant.” The interpretation of this language cannot but be always per- 

* 

plexing. Perhaps the allusion in the first member is to the overthrow of the 
leading judges of the people, righteous rulers hurled down the rock. In this 

case the hearers of the speaker’s or writer’s words are different persons. 

» 

Ewald’s translation cannot be accepted: 44 Their judges are thrown into the 
hands of the rock; and should one hear that my words are pleasant ? ” His 
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interpretation is utterly improbable. DeWette renders, “ Their judges are 
hurled down from the rock; then are heard my words which are so pleas¬ 
ant i. e., when the judges of the heathen are overthrown, then shall those 
(the righteous) who share my lot, hear my words of triumph over their 
destruction. Jennings and Lowe give a rendering and explanation which 

they pronounce “ the only rational interpretation;” a bold and presumptuous 

* 

statement on the part of tyros, where masters fail, or withhold their hand as 
Hupfeld does. V. 7. u As he that plows and divides in the earth, our bones 
are scattered at the mouth of Sheol.” This is the complaint of the people; 
the point of comparison being the turning over and crushing of the ground by 
the plow. Y. 9. . I prefer annexing this word to the first member of the 

verse, though it is contrary to the accents to do so; together . As now pointed, 
I take the meaning to be wholly, altogether . 

CXLEL Not a Davidic Psalm as the inscription says, specifying it as a prayer 
when David was in the cave, but leaving it uncertain whether at Adullam or 
Engedi. V. 4, the first three words of this verse belong to the preceding one, 
“ when my spirit was overwhelmed in me.” This is followed by, “ But thou 

knowest my path,” etc. The word translated prison in the eighth verse, 

* 

meaning distress , seems to have suggested cave in the title. Y. 8 , not as 
Jennings and Lowe say, “ thou hast dealt bountifully,” etc.; but, u for thou 
doest good to me.” 

CXLEEL This Psalm is an echo of several in the older books and its tone 
resembles that of the preceding one. Like its immediate predecessors, it 
must not be assigned to David. Y. 3, translate, “the everlasting dead,” 
those who are dead forever. Compare Eccl. xn. 5; Jer. li. 39, 57. V. 6, 
“my soul is as a land thirsty after thee.” Y. 9, VVD3 Gesenius and others 

• m • 

render this verb to hide , implying flight for covert; but this signification must 
be rejected, especially as the verb is joined with to thee . The true 

I •• t« 

reading is WDH with which the Septuagint and Luther agree. “To 
thee I have fled for refuge.” Y. 10, “lead me upon an even land,” not “a 
land of uprightness.” There is no need for altering into Ififi > with 
Hupfeld, though the change is favored by the analogy of xxvn. 11 and is 
followed by Luther. 

CXLIV. v. 2, “ my people ” is right. The word should not be altered into “ peo¬ 
ples ” as it is by many, contrary to the authority of the Septuagint. Y. 4, 
“ man is like the breath;” v. 14, “ our oxen are heavy (with young); there is no 
rent (in our wails), no sallying forth.” A state of plenty and peace is meant, 
without the necessity of rushing forth from the walls of the city to meet and 
repel a besieging enemy. The translation given by Lowe and Jennings is 
both far-fetched and unnatural, though not wholly new. 
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CXUV. This Psalm is chiefly takeD from former ones, especially from the 
xvmth. Hence it has little originality. Of course David was not the author, 
as stated in the title. The last part (vs. 12-15) is entirely separate from the 
preceding. A fragment was joined to the Psalm by some later hand, intro¬ 
duced by which has no proper antecedent. The abrupt commencement 

• • mm 9 
m # 

has given rise to many conjectures. V. 12, “ that our sons may be ” is incor¬ 
rect. It is better to omit the pronoun in a translation; or if it is thought 
desirable to represent it in English, we m&y supply a verb to it, “ who makes 
our sons,” etc. Ewald conjectures that a later poet worked over an old poem, 
adding the words of the 15th verse and prefixing the pronoun. “ We whose 
sons are as plants, etc.... Oh, happy is the people in such a state; yea blessed 
is the people whose God is Jehovah.” The hypothesis is too artificial to be 
adopted; though he says that no other judgment can be formed of the little 
piece. 

CXLV. The title attributes to David, but wrongly, the authorship of the Psalm, 
which is post-exilic. It is alphabetical, but the letter nun is wanting, and 
therefore a verse is supplied by the Septuagint and Syriac versions. There 
‘ is no reason for thinking that the Psalm had such a verse at first. The 16th 
verse is rightly translated in the authorized version; for the noun translated 
desire does not allude to God’s good pleasure. 

CXLYI. This is the first of the five Hallelujah Psalms. The first two words, 
“ praise Yah,” are a title, not an integral part of the first verse. The final 
Hallelujah is a liturgical addition which is absent from the Septuagint. The 
language is characteristic of a late period, undoubtedly a post-exile one. The 
LXX. made Haggai and Zechariah its authors. 

CXLVII. v. 1. “ Praise Yah for He is good; sing praises to our God for He is 
gracious; praise is becoming.” fTO the infinitive Pi'el should be changed 

t : - 

into the imperative YlStf and the accents altered. The Septuagint arbitrarily 

mm 

_ • 

divides this Psalm into two, making vs. 12-20 a separate piece, and ascribing 
both to Haggai and Zechariah, like the cxLYith, the cxLvnith and the 
cxxxvmth, by mere conjecture. 

CXLVIII. v. 5. It is fanciful to make the he (in b) emphatic, as Calvin does. In 
v. 6 the English version is right. It is the decree which is inviolable. But 
Hupfeld, Kamphausen and others render, u and they (the sun, moon, etc.) do 
not overpass it.” Y. 14, the noun praise refers to God, the subject of praise, 
“ He who is the praise,” etc. 

CXLIX. v. 9. “ A judgment written,” that is, God’s decree. What is written 
in the law respecting the destruction of the Canaanites is transferred to the 
heathen generally; probably, however, the allusion here is not to that written 
law, but to the fact that God has decreed it, written it in his book as it were. 
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“ This honor have all his saints,” in the received version, is a very doubtful 
rendering. When a noun is qualified by a demonstrative pronoun as here, 
both receive the article (comp. Deut. xxi. 8,4), which is absent from both in 
the present case. Besides, the noun *nn is specially used of the divine 

T T 

majesty, so that Gesenius is obliged to find another meaning for it in this 
place, viz. honor. I would therefore translate with Hupfeld.” He (God) is 
the glory of all His saints,” etc., the object of their glory. The conclusion 
of the Psalm (for the last two words are a liturgical addition) correspond to 
the commencement, “ His praise in the congregation of the saints.” 

CL. v. 1, “ praise God in his sanctuary (earthly temple); praise Him in the firma¬ 
ment of His power,” i. e., praise Him whose habitation is both earth and 
heaven. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPT . 1 

By Frederick C. H. Wendel, Ph. D., 

New York City. 

_ • 

This book is an important one, and its first appearance was greeted with joy 

by scholars and all others interested in Egyptian matters. It is not, indeed, the 
first book of this kind that has come before the public, but it is the first that 
embodies in it all the results of recent investigation. Its predecessor, Wilkinson’s 
“ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians ,” though excellent in its time is 
now antiquated and can give the reading public no idea of the present state of 
Egyptian knowledge. Still this new b6ok has roused in Germany and France 
quite a storm of opposition, owing to the fact that the writer treats with a sort of 
disdain the earlier translators of Egyptian manuscripts, saying in his preface that 
all of the passages explained in his book had been again translated by him and 
alluding to the abuse of translations in Egyptology. True it is that there has 
been published a vast number of flighty translations which, instead of giving the 
true sense of the passages in question, give but very confused notions of what the 
original text really does say. But then there is a vast difference between work of 

this sort and the work of men like Brugsch, Chabas, Goodwin and Maspero, to 

* 

whom we are indebted for many an excellent translation, and without whose 
labors we would not be by any means so far advanced in Egyptological science. 
There is, however, no doubt that by far the greater part of the material presented 
in this book is entirely new, and I may here remark that this is the first book of 
the kind that strictly separates the various epochs of Egyptian history. To most 
of the previous writers the Egyptian people were one people, and no one thought 
that there might be a great difference between the subjects of King Chufu (Cheops 
ab. 2800 B. C.) and those of Amenemhat I. (ab. 2180 B. C.) and again between 
these and the subjects of Thutmosis III. (ab. 1450 B. C.). In the history of 
art Perrot et Chipiez (Histoire de l \Art dans VAntiquiti vol. I.) had already 
made this distinction, but in the history of civilization it was Erman who first 
introduced it. 

* 

He has taken it upon himself to treat of Egypt only up to the close of the 
XX. Dynasty (ab. 1050 B. C.); and I cannot but think he is right. For after this 
period Egyptian history presents but a dreary spectacle, and for the next 400 

i ** Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben im Alterthum ” gesohlldert von Adolph Erman. 2 vols 
TCbingen, 1886 and 1888. 
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years we have no documents that can give us any data for the history of Egyptian 
civilization. The last king of the XX. Dynasty, Ramses XII., 1 was dethroned by 
the high priest of Amon in Thebes, Herihor whose successors ruled in Egypt over 
a century, when they in their turn were driven from the throne, about 960 B. C., 
by Sheshonk, a Lybian, the Shishak of the Bible, the conqueror of Jerusalem, whose 
dynasty, the XXII., in its turn had to give way to the Aethiopian, whose rule 
over Egypt was ended by Assurhaddon’s and Assurbanipal’s invasions of Egypt. 
The time of the Psammetichs is a renaissance, but the rulers are of Lybian stock, 
and the Egyptian people no longer is what it had been 600 years earlier. The 
centuries had not passed over the land without leaving deeply cut changes to 
mark their course. It is with full justice that our author remarks at the close of 
his third chapter, that if by some piece of magic a noble of the time of Chufu (ab. 
2800 B. O.) had been transplanted to the court of Ramses III., he would have 
believed himself in a strange land, and the accompanying woodcut aptly illus¬ 
trates this remark. 

The general arrangement of the book cannot but be considered excellent. In 
a short introduction our author treats of the reports the Greek writers give of 
Egypt, and touches upon the monumental records of the country itself as well as 
the accounts of the Old Testament. He then gives a brief history of the deci¬ 
phering of the Egyptian script. The first three chapters of the book are, in 
matter of fact, also introductory, treating of the geography, ethnography and his¬ 
tory of Ancient Egypt. These chapters are not original and our writer does not 
wish to have them so considered. He has, however, used the works of his pre- 

I 

decessors with singular judgment and has treated the subjects under considera¬ 
tion briefly and well. Specially commendable is what he says in the first chapter 
on the geography of Ancient Egypt. In the second chapter, where he speaks of 
the ethnography of Egypt, he skillfully avoids the knotty question of the u urhei- 
math.” He considers the Egyptian race as aboriginal, even if their language 
should prove to have been forced on them by a foreign invader, much as Anglo- 
Saxon was forced on the aboriginal Briton and as the Arabic tongue has been 
forced on the modem Egyptian. It is of importance here to note that the Egyp¬ 
tians considered themselves aborigines. They designate only their own people 
as “men” rometu ; the other peoples may be Lybians, Negroes or Asiatics, but 
“ men ” they are not. The third chapter is a very skillfully written epitome of 
Egyptian history. In his chronology he follows Eduard Meyer's so-called 
“ approximate dates ” which are the latest dates for the era in question. If we 

i Usually but incorrectly called Ramses XIII. The Ramses XII. of Weidemann and others 
Is a fiction. The stele usually attributed to him has been proven by Erman, Aeg. Zdtschr 1883, 
p. 54, seq., to have been composed in Persian times by the priests of Chonsu, in order to cele¬ 
brate his greatness. The whole story related on the said stele is of a mythical character; and it 
is not to be considered p historical reoord. The king mentioned in the stele is probably meant to 
be Ramses II. 
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thus say King Suefru ruled about 2880 B. C. we would not have this regarded as 
an exact date; we merely mean that he cannot have ruled later, leaving it an 
open question how long before this period his reign really does fall. These approx¬ 
imate dates are of great convenience to the historian, and it would not be amiss, 
if they were generally adopted until we can give more exact dates. 

It is with the 4th chapter that the author’s own work begins, a full critique 
of which would take up more space than I could take for a review of this chapter. 
In this and the following chapters are treated of: 1) the king and his court, 2) the 
government of the country, 8) the police and courts of justice, 4) the family, 5) 
the house, 6) dress, 7) entertainments, 8) religion, 9) cult of the dead, 10) science, 
11) literature, 12) fine arts, 18) agriculture, 14) the industrial arts, 15) commerce, 
and, 16) warfare. 

In the 4th chapter, then, he gives a review of the titulature of the king, his 
various functions, his coronation, the court and court etiquette, touching also 
upon the harem life. The next two chapters treat of the civil government of the 
country, the 5th under the old and middle empires (abt. 2880-1900 B. C.), the 6th 
under the new empire (abt. 1580-1050). Perhaps no part of the entire work is 
more ably written and presents more ’new material than these two chapters. It 
is a strikingly lifelike picture of Egyptian official life that he depicts to us. I 

would like to call special attention to what he says in the 5th chapter on the titles 

» 

of the officials, the power of the nomarchoi in the middle empire (abt. 2180-1900) 
and social conditions of this time. In the following chapter, which treats of the 
civil government under the new empire, are of special note the paragraphs show¬ 
ing the difference between the hierarchy of this and the preceding epochs, as also 
those treating of the slaves of the king, who were in large part of foreign origin; 
and it is an important position that these foreigners hold in the state, some of 
them ranking as princes. All of these slaves bore Egyptian names, while some 
have retained their old names besides. We thus know of a Lybian by the name of 
Ynene and a Phoenician by the name of Maharba'al the court of 

Bamses III., as also of a Canaanite by the name of Ben MaVana (fDOp) son of 
Jupa'a from Djarbasana (|20*)¥) court of Merenptah. We thus 

see, and this is a fact Erman does not state, that the Hebrew legend of Joseph is 
not so unfounded as some critics would have us believe. Of the many foreign 
slaves that attained high rank one or the other may have belonged to some Hebrew 
tribe and perhaps the memory of this fact lived with the people who, not unin¬ 
fluenced by some Egyptian tales, like that of the Two Brothers, in course of time 


i Maharba'al In Phcen. , Greek fia&pfial and pa&pfiag, Latin, Maharbal and Maher- 

bal, d 09 aut praemium Baal , “gift of Baal” (Gesen. Monumenta, etc., p. 409), cf. Hebrew nno 
Gesen.io a. v. Names with this signification are quite frequent in the other Semitic languages. 
Thus the Babyl. Nadin, probably abbreviated and originally compounded with the name of a 
deity. Also cf. Bg. Amcncnku, “Amon gives her”—the name of the last Aethioplo queen of 

Egypt. 
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weaved about their fortunate brother the romantic story we read in the Old Tes¬ 
tament. 1 Interesting is also what he says of the scribes and the archives, the 
relations between officials and their superiors and the social conditions of the 
period under consideration, in which connection he enters more deeply into the 
life of the laboring class, giving the history of two great strikes, one in the 29th 
year of Ramses III. and one in the reign of Ramses IX. In the next chapter 
which treats of the police organizatian and the administration of justice, he 
analyzes the so-called Papyrus Abbot, which is the official record of a criminal 
procedure against an audacious band of robbers that invested the necropolis of 

9 

Thebes in the reign of Ramses IX. (abt. 1100 B. C.) He then speaks of the 
administration of justice and gives an account of the great conspiracy against the 
life of Ramses III. Of interest is also what he says in this chapter on contracts. 
The following four chapters I need hardly treat in detail. Suffice it to say that 
they give a vast deal of new and interesting information on the family, the pri¬ 
vate houses, the dress and the amusements of this most interesting of ancient 
peoples. The twelfth chapter, on religion, is perhaps the weakest part of the 
entire book. Indeed the author feels this himself, for he says he had rather left it 
unwritten. It certainly is quite impossible to give a halfway adequate account of 
the Egyptian religion in the space allotted to it in this work. But what he does give 
is generally correct, only that he does not, in my opinion, lay sufficient stress upon 
the trinities which play a great part in the Egyptian religion. But he has done well 
in laying great stress on the local deities, as also on the gradual process of assim¬ 
ilation which finally culminated in a solar monotheism. In all probability it was 
the priesthood of Heliopolis that first set up this doctrine; but an Egyptian king, 
Amenophis IV., was destined to be its prophet. The history of this movement 
up to its final collapse is well depicted. What he says of mythology is also very 
scant, but the chief points are touched. After this brief survey of the religion, 

he devotes the remainder of the chapter to the temple and the priesthood. 

# 

The following chapter, on the cult of the dead, is a brief account of the 
ancient Egyptian ideas of life after death, their tombs and burial rites. The four¬ 
teenth chapter which treats of science, he quite naturally opens with an account 
of the schools and teaching in ancient Egypt, and from this he goes on to speak 
of the epigraphy. He then treats of the various sciences known to the ancient 
Egyptians. They were theology, which busied itself chiefly with commentaries 
on the ancient religious writings, of which commentaries he gives a well-chosen 
example; history, which consists mainly in annals of the kings; astronomy, 
which they brought to some perfection and which they needed for their calendar, 

i This story having so many legendary accretions, it is futile to seek after the name of Joseph 
in the Eg. monuments and to attempt to reconstruct his alleged Egyptian name from that given 
by the Bible, which may only be an attempt to get something that has an Egyptian sound to 
it. Such an attempt at explanation as Prof. Lansing gives in Hebraic A, IV., p. 44, is utterly 
wrong. 

*8 
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arithmetic, elementary geometry, and magic. The following chapter is a brief 
r6sum6 of the history of Egyptian literature. In chapter sixteen he gives a very 
brief sketch of Egyptian art, quite inadequate, of course, as the scope of the sub¬ 
ject requires a volume or two, such as Perrot and Chipiez's Hisioire de l\Art , etc. Of 
interest are also the following chapters, of which the seventeenth is the first ade¬ 
quate account of agriculture as practiced by the ancient Egyptians, and of which 
the eighteenth presents some new material on the subject of the industrial arts. 
In the nineteenth chapter, on commerce, he describes the means of conveyance, 
gives a vivid picture of internal commerce, in which connection he speaks of the 
ancient Egyptian markets, reproducing some representations of market scenes in 
the time of the old empire (ab. 2800 B. C.). The last chapter gives a very inter¬ 
esting and instructive account of the modes of warfare practiced by the ancient 
Egyptians. 

On the whole, this book is very readable. The subjects under consideration 
are briefly, but, for the greater part adequately treated. The illustrations are 
chosen with great tact, and are well reproduced. A special advantage the book 
possesses, is that the various chapters bear the character of monographs, and can 
be read independently of the rest of the work. The index of passages explained, 
too, is of great assistance, especially to the scholar, making reference to the book 
easy and rapid. The book is thus of almost equal value to the general public and 
to the specialist, who is enabled by the copious references in the foot-notes to verify 
every opinion advanced by the writer. In fact it is one of the few books that 
avoid the extremes of being too popular, on one side, and too scientific on the 
other. I can, then, safely recommend the book to all those who would make 
themselves acquainted with life in ancient Egypt. 
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JEWISH GBAMMABIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 

University of Pennsylvania. 


VI. 

Abu Zakabiyta Yahta ben Dawud Hatyug. 

• • 

With this grammarian there begins a new period in the history of Jewish 
grammar. By a single stroke he overthrew the false methods of his predecessors 
which found their culmination in the grammatical system of Menabem b. Saruk. 1 
Superior to the merely negative criticism of Dona§ b. Labrat, Abu Zakariyya Yabya 
ben Dawtid Hayyug proved to be the real critic of Menabem by offering in the place 
of the latter's chaotic theory of the weak verbs in Hebrew—the pivotal point of 
discussion at this ] uncture—one that at once commended itself to the scholars of 
the day by its simplicity and adaptability. 

We know but little of the life of Hayyug as, for brevity’s sake, we will hence- 
forth call him. He was bom about the middle of the 10th century in Fez and 
died in the first quarter of the 11th century, but neither the year in which he was 
bom nor that in which he died can at present be fixed with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty. It appears from a reference in Mo§e Ibn Esra’s rhetorical work Kitab al- 
Mubadarat 2 that he left his native city and crossed over into Spain, making his 
home in the city of Cordova. There is every reason to believe that he here came 
into personal contact with Menabem ben Saruk, and some scholars are of the 
opinion that the Yehuda b. Dawid who appears among the “ Talmide Menabem,” 
i. e. “ Pupils of Menabem ” who replied to the cruel and unjust invective of DonaS, 8 
is identical with the subject of our sketch. This, however, must be considered 

extremely doubtful. 4 At the same time it is quite possible that Hayyug, in com- 

* 

mon with so many of his contemporaries, was for a time an adherent of Mena- 
bem’s system. What the position was which he occupied at Cordova, we are 
equally at a loss to say. That he opened a school there and surrounded himself 
by pupils to whom he imparted his novel grammatical theories is beyond reason¬ 
able doubt, and we even know the names of some of his pupils, but we cannot 


i See Hbbraica, Yol. IV., Noe. 1 and 2. 

i Munk, Notice sur Abou-l-walid Merwan Ibn Ganah, Journal Aaiattque , 1860, n M p. 876. 
»Published by 8. G. Stern under the title Liber Reeponsionum. Wien 
* See the arguments in my Dissert. Abu Zak., etc., und seine swei grai 

, 1886), pp. 8-10. 
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say for a certainty whether he wrote the works upon which his reputation chiefly 
rests,—one a treatise on weak verbs in Hebrew, the other a treatise on verbs with 
reduplicated second stem-letter,—at Cordova, although this, too, is highly probable. 
In addition to these two books, he also issued a short essay on the accents, and a 
fourth work of which the title alone is known to us, “ The Book of Spices,” and 
which, despite the strange-sounding name, was probably also of a grammatical 
character. All of these were written in Arabic by Hayyug. The treatise on the 
accents is not of much value, and may be passed over with a mere mention. 
Turning to his works on the verbs, the two treatises may properly be regarded 
as one book, devoted exclusively to the elucidation of the theory propounded 
in the introductory chapter, namely, that the stem of every Hebrew verb 
must consist of at least three letters. It is not a mere accident that Hayyug wrote 
in Arabic, whereas Menafcem availed himself of a forcible and graceful Hebrew 
style which he possessed, for it was through his study of the Arabic grammarians 

b- 

that Hayyug was led to the discovery that, whatever we may think of it to-day, 
was of supreme importance for his days. The adoption of as the standard 
paradigm for the conjugation of the verbs is quite a sufficient proof of his indebted¬ 
ness to Arabic models, for a more awkward paradigm for Hebrew could hardly 
have been selected. In Arabic, where the Ayin can receive a Dages forte, as much as 
any other letter, there was of course no objection against the use of this stem, which 
readily suggested itself to Arabic scholars from the fact of its being employed as 
the technical term for the u verb,” but had Hayyug been a more independent 
worker than he was, he would certainly have made a better choice. The objections 
against the use of do not seem to have occurred to him, though his succes¬ 
sors were not long in recognizing this fact. So for example Abraham Ibn Esra 
proposes as better suited, while Kamhi adopts HpQ. From the Arabic 

, also, Hayyug takes his designation of the first, second and third letters of 
the stem, as the Pe, the Ayin and the Lamedh of the stem. But there are other 
and even more direct proofs of his adoption of principles long since laid down by 
Arabic grammarians. In his explanation of irregular forms he is especially fond 
of attributing them to a strong tendency in language against avoiding combina¬ 
tions of vowels and consonants difficult to pronounce. Time and again he says of 

a form that it has deviated from the norm oliA3Ju*bf (li’stibf&f) lor the sake 
of “ easing ” the word. Now this same principle is a favorite one in the gram¬ 
matical schools of the Arabs, and in fact the very same technical term is used to 
designate it. Again Hayyug’s ingenious theory about the pronunciation of the 
S'wa, of which I shall speak further on, was evidently suggested to him by the 
Tmal& of the Arabic grammarians. There is therefore no reason to doubt that it 
was in virtue of the constant comparison he was instituting between the Hebrew 
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and the Arabic, that he was brought to set up the principle of the triliteral char¬ 
acter of the Hebrew stems. 


The Arabic grammarians never seem to have had any difficulties, or at all 
events not much difficulty, with their weak verbs. They knew very well that the 
disappearance of the initial Waw of the stems primes waw in the Imperfect of the 
first form, was due to contraction. True, their language did not present so many 
irregularities in this particular as the Hebrew. In the case of the mediae waw , 

a 

for instance, they had at least the graphical Elif in the third person Perfect to 
guide them, whereas in Hebrew, with the exception of such a form as QKp 
(Hos. x. 14) there was only the long vowel under the first radical. Then again the 
distinction between the mediae waw and the mediae yodh was more sharply 

observed than in Hebrew. At all events it was the Arabic that led Hayyug on 

» • 

to the right track. After explaining what he means by his theory and showing 
up the absurdities to which the theory of Mena^em was bound to lead, attacking 
Mena^em severely, without, however, directly mentioning the name of his emi¬ 
nent predecessor, he proceeds to an examination of the vowels, of the §*wa, of the 
weak letters or fiVfiX» as he calls them, the Alef, the Waw and the 

•• •• mm • 

Yddh. After showing the conditions under which these letters disappear 
apparently from the word, he takes up the and sets forth their pecul¬ 

iarities and thereupon returns once more to the above-mentioned weak letters. 
He shows, by adducing many examples, how often these letters interchange with 
one another in Hebrew. So for example we find ( 2 Chron. 

XX. 86) for “onnn ; DW^n (Hos. xi. 7) for D’V?n ; (Josh. x. 26) rfrN'IE'N 

(1 Chron. xxy. 2) for rfrtOB*; (1 Chron. n. 18) for 

(Gen. xxxii. 31) for and so we have both (Gen. X. 28) and 

(I Chron. i. 22). He dwells at considerable length upon this point and 
comes to the conclusion that this interchange is due in some cases to a similarity 
between the pronunciation of these letters, but must in other cases be accounted 
for on the ground of an etymological interchange. His theory with regard to the 
pronunciation of the §*wa is an interesting one. There are three distinctions to 
be noted. When a consonant with §*wa Mobile at the beginning of a word or 
syllable is followed by either of the letters "ft "H the § # wa is attracted by 
the vowel given to these letters. Thus in the §*wa follows the Sere under 

t •• : 

the Taw and the word is pronounced T*’ena, and so is sounded K n hu. 

• | • • • 

Secondly, when the consonant following the £ # wa Mobile is a Yodh, the §'wa 
receives an 1-sound, no matter what the vowel accompanying the Yodh may be. 


So e. g. J|1TY1 is pronounced W^yad 0 !! and equally yTTI W‘yed 


in the 




the other letters, the vowel-sound of the § 


Pa tab 


Thirdly, 
Thus 


b*rakha, b*dtl, and the like 


t 
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This principle was adopted by almost all the successors of Hayyug and is 
found in the works of Ibn Ganab, Ibn Ezra, Pardon and the Kamljis. But 
the most important portion of these introductory remarks for our purposes is that 
bearing on the peculiarities of the “ weak ” or “ hidden ” letters. There are two 
distinct ways, according to Hayyug, in which these letters may be used. In the 
first place they may be vocalized—either a full vowel or a 8*wa—and pronounced 
like the other letters, and, secondly, they may lack vowels, u be hidden, concealed 
and not pronounced at all,” to quote him literally. An example of the first is 

iotn (Ex- xiv. 6) for Alef, (Job xxxvn. 26) for W&w and 

• •• • • •• Y fl M • 

(freq.) for Yodh. 

What he means by the second, we would to-day express by saying that these 
letters often have no other purpose in the verb than that of lengthening the pre- 
ceding vowels. In short, he refers to the use of these consonants as matres lec- 
tionis. From this usage to their being entirely “ hidden ” from view in the word, 

a 

is but a short step. Once admitting that they may be written without being pro¬ 
nounced, there is no difficulty, thinks Hayyug, in supposing that they may be 
omitted, since they do not affect the pronunciation of the word. In this way he 
would explain the disappearance of the weak letters in certain forms of the verbs; 
but, he says, there will always be some forms in which the weak letter that the 
stem contains will reappear so that the letters of the stem may in every case be 
determined. Moreover, when these letters are “ concealed,” to use the term which 
he constantly employs, there is generally a compensation in some form or the other, 
either by a lengthening of the vowel or a change in the vowel, as e. g. O t Dil for 

r m 

D>mn • The weak point in this chapter is the constant confusion between the 

I* : * 

use of the vowel letters as mere matres lectionis , where of course a plant or 
defective method of writing may be chosen and the assimilation or contraction of 
these letters when they form an integral part of the stem. But although he may 
be wrong in regarding the defective method of writing as a bridge to pass over to 
the “concealed” character of these letters, the conclusions at which he arrives 
and the facts to which he calls attention are correct. Having made his point 
clear and held up his theory to a full view from ail sides, he plunges into his sub¬ 
ject proper—an examination of all the verbs, primae Yodh, medise Waw, terti® 
He and the mediae geminate. In each case he applies the laws laid down in the 

introductory chapters above alluded to, and in this way explains all irregularities 

% 

incident to these classes of verbs. As an example of his method, we may take 
the verb HAN the stem of which, according to Mena^em’s principle, would be 

the single letter Pe, because in (I* Sam. xxvm. 24) the Alef and He have 

#• « 

disappeared. But how does Hayyug account for this fact ? “ The Alef,” he says, 
“ which belongs to the stem, 1 as shown by the form > has been changed 

» Hayyug uses j^bit el-’asl, like the Arabic grammarians, knowing of no distinction 
between stem and root 
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Into a WRw and this Waw is “ concealed,” the word, if written plene , being 
in&ifn • This Waw accordingly is a substitute for the first letter of the stem. 
According to Hayyug the Alef may be “ concealed ” in precisely the same way as a 
Waw. He places the form ( 2 Sam. xix. 14) on the same plane with the 

contraction that is constant in the first person Imperfect Kal of this verb. There 
is no distinction, as already pointed out, between a “ concealment” of any of the 
weak letters when they are matres lectionis and when they form part of the stem. 
These two principles, first, the interchange among the letters V' pf" K, the 
Alef becoming a Waw, the He being written for Alef, and vice-versa, the Waw 
changing into Yodh, and again the Yodh becoming a Waw—it being immaterial to 
him whether the change is merely graphical or etymological,—and, secondly, the 
possibility of “concealing” these letters, help him over all difficulties. After 
finishing with the prim© Alef, he takes up in the same way the medin Waw, 
introducing them by some additional remarks of a general character. So again 
the class terti® He are preceded by an introduction, and with these he comes to 
the end of his first treatise. 

The second treatise is entirely taken up with the mediae geminat®. Here the 
principle of Tstifcfaf plays the most prominent role. On the ground of the natural 
desire to lighten the pronunciation, he explains the contraction of the two letters 
of a stem into one. It is unnecessary to adduce examples. Hayyug, it will be 
seen, is extremely methodical. He sets down his principles and then applies 
them, with logical exactness. True, he does not occupy himself with an investi¬ 
gation of the principles themselves. Their truth is sufficiently demonstrated to 
him by their power to account for the facts. 

The strict logic of his work was no doubt the feature that struck his contem¬ 
poraries very forcibly. It was not long before his views gained the day. The 
popularity of his works is shown by the two Hebrew translations of them which 
were made by two eminent Spanish scholars, Mo§e Gikatilia 1 and Abraham Ibn 
Esra. 2 The Arabic original, however, still remains unedited. Three manu¬ 
script copies are at present known to scholars, two in the Bodleian Library, and 
one in the Royal Library at St. Petersburg. There are besides two fragments, 
one in the Royal Library at Berlin, and a second in the British Museum. 8 The 
desirability of publishing the Arabic original of these treatises which play so 
important a rdle in the grammatical productions of the generations succeeding 
Hayyug, has long been acknowledged. 4 And now that all the known works of 


i Published by John W. Nutt, pnpl, IflD nwbw , London, 1870. 

s Dukes in Dukes A Ew&ld, Beitrage Zur Geseh. d. Aelttest. Erkl. d. AT, VoL HI., Stuttgart, 
1844. 

s Described by the writer in Proc. of Am. Or. Ass. for Oct., 1888. 

4 See Job. Derenbourg in the Introduction to Opuscules A Traltes d’Abuwalid Merwan Ibn 
Djanah (Paris, 1880) p. 119. 
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Hayyug’s great successor and pupil, Abuwalid Merwan Ibn Ganalj, who will be 
treated of in the next sketch, are in our hands in the language in which he wrote 
them, it is all the more important that the same justice be done to Abu Zakariyya 

Hayyug . 1 


i The writer has had all the material ready for such a publication for some time and hopes to 
be enabled to edit the Arabio text at an early date. For a specimen chapter of the treatise on 
weak verbs, see the dissertation above referred to, pp. UMJ2. The Arabic titles of the two treat¬ 
ises are 







JLaibM 



Gikatilia calls them run firm* "IDO and SfiOH "lfiD. Ibn Ezra uses the same 

designations, except that he omits the last word in the title of the first. 


4 

? 
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THE USE OF PESIQ IN THE PSALMS.* 

By Pbof. A. J. Maas, S. J., 

Woodstock College, Md. 

The frequent occurrence of Pesiq in the Psalms makes a study of its use in 
that part of the Old Testament both important and interesting. Before entering, 
however, upon such a study we briefly state the common explanation of Pesiq 
which hitherto stands without serious dispute. Pesiq is said to be closely related 
to the accents, though itself is not an accent; its effect is held to be contrary to 
that of Maqqeph. This latter statement must be taken in a qualified way; for 
to say that Pesiq is as much disjunctive as Maqqeph is conjunctive is incorrect. 
Maqqeph unites two distinct words into one, so far as accentuation is concerned; 
Pesiq does not divide one word into two, but only preserves the disunion of dis¬ 
tinct words. Maqqeph destroys and Pesiq emphasizes the individuality of distinct * 
words. In reading, such emphasis is either necessary or euphonic. The distinct¬ 
iveness of two words is necessarily emphasized, if else a misunderstanding would 
follow; but when such emphasis secures mere solemnity and distinctness of 
enunciation, it is euphonic. 

Now we may state such canons concerning the use of Pesiq in the Ps alms as 
are deducible after even a slight acquaintance with the facts: 

I. Pesiq prevents misunderstanding. 

II. Pesiq secures distinctness of enunciation. 

III. Pesiq renders the reading dignified and Impressive. 

To forestall certain difficulties that might arise from a wrong impression, we 
remind the reader that the truth of a statement does not imply the truth of its 
converse. It is by causing the reader to pause a little or, at least, to read very 
slowly, that Pesiq effects these three results. Daghesh lene following Pesiq, even 
when a vowel precedes, tells us that much. 

Here it may be objected, that not Pesiq alone but that all disjunctive accents 
indicate a pause. The indication of a pause in reading cannot, therefore, be the 
specific value of Pesiq. But the difficulty vanishes by the consideration that dis¬ 
junctive accents indicate a pause and a modulation; to indicate a pause only may, 
therefore, be said to be the specific effect of Pesiq. A more serious objection is 
raised by those who maintain that Pesiq occurs after disjunctive accents. If, 

i The common text serves as basis In this article. The text of Baer and Delltzsch, and 
Wickes* Treatise on Hebrew Accentuation will find their due consideration in a Anal article on 
Pesiq in the three books. Legarmeh, too, will then appear in its true light. 

*4 
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then, its value consists in the indication of a pause, why employ it in places where 
a pause is indicated already ? We may answer, in the common way, that in those 
places the pause is to be lengthened and thus vindicate its proper effect to Peaiq. 
But a thorough investigation of the use of Pesiq in the Psalms supplies us with 
another answer. We deny that in the Psalms and in the other parts of the Old 
Testament where the poetic system of accentuation is employed, Pesiq ever occurs 
after a disjunctive accent. Instances without number are, of course, brought up 
against this; but they too are without weight. Let us examine them singly: 

1. After Merck a preceded by Mahpach superior Pesiq occurs three times in the 
Psalms: 5:13; 55:20; 86:1. All three instances are of a doubtful character. Pesiq 
is doubtful in two cases: a) when the Massoretic notes declare it so either by the 
note p’DS K*?, or by giving a different reading in which the accent preceding 
Pesiq is changed; b) when Pesiq is omitted in other standard editions, such as 
the London and the Paris Polyglots, the edition of van der Hooght, etc. To 
return now to our adverse instances: In 5:13 the foot-note says p*D£) tt*?; in 
55:20 the notes give another reading, in which Mercha precedes Pesiq; in 86:1 
the Walton Polyglot omits Pesiq, the Paris Polyglot reads it, but changes the pre- 

* ceding accent to Mercha. 

2. After prepositive Tiphcha Pesiq occurs twice: 81:3 and 118:25; in both 
cases the notes say p*D£) tt*? • 

3. After Bebhia * Pesiq is found six times: 9:14; 81:12; 68:36; 86:8; 180:20; 
146:5. In 86:8 and 146:5 it is canceled in the foot-notes; in 9:14 and 81:12 other 
readings are given, in both of which Qadhma precedes Pesiq. In 108:20 the Lon¬ 
don Polyglot omits Pesiq, and in 68:36 the Paris Polyglot does the same. Thus 
the Psalms contain no undisputed instance in which Pesiq follows Bebhia*. 

4. After Pazer Pesiq occurs but once in 10:14; the notes canceling the text 
reading. This case, too, is more than doubtful. 

5. To extend our observations to the other portions of the Old Testament in 
which the poetic system of accentuation is employed, four more instances must be 
considered. In Prov. 7:7 and in Job 80:16 Pesiq follows Bebhia*, but the Paris 
and London Polyglots omit Pesiq in both passages. In Job 10:15 and 24:14 Pesiq 
is read after Pazer, but is omitted in the London Polyglot, though the Paris edi¬ 
tion retains it. 

We may, therefore, safely assert that in the poetic system of accentuation 
there is not a single instance in which Pesiq follows a disj unctive accent. The 
actual occurrence of it in our received Hebrew text is readily explained. The 
chief aim of the successive editions being accuracy, any point or accent according 
to the received principles of criticism not evidently superfluous or spurious has 
been admitted into the text. Now, concerning Pesiq there never existed any 
definite principles of criticism, the nature and value of the sign being too little 
known. Thus every Pesiq introduced by transcribers has been recopied into 
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other editions. Such an introduction of Pesiq might, at times, be even willful. 
Suppose a more than commonly acute scribe had noticed the occurrence of Pesiq 
between two words, the first of which ended in the same consonant with which 
the second began; his discovery would naturally lead him to write Pesiq in Ps. 
68:36, for instance, though here Rebhia' preceded. For Rebhia' and the rest of 
the accents were but meaningless strokes of the pen for our inventive genius. 

Now we come to the use of Pesiq after conjunctive accents, its only use, as 
we maintain. Before stating any rules more definite than the above given three 
canons, we shall enumerate the facts relating to Pesiq and classify them accord¬ 
ing to their most striking headings. 

1. After Mercha Pesiq occurs eighteen times. 

а. Six of these instances are doubtful: 40:16; 55:20 ; 67:6; 75:1; 89:52, and 

0 

108:4. “ Doubtful ” is used here and hereafter in the sense that the notes either 
cancel the textual Pesiq or indicate another reading in which the accent preceding 
Pesiq is changed. 

0 

б. In ten cases Pesiq precedes the name of God, which is in the vocative in 

six of these instances: 67:4; 89:50; 94:3; 119:52; 119:157; 143:9. In 66:8 Pesiq 
follows a vocative, serving as an exclamation mark. In 10:13; 77:8, and 78:65 it 
indicates the subject of the sentence, thus preventing a possible misunderstanding. 
The 10:13 illustrates what has been said. 

c. Once, in 139:19, Pesiq follows the name of God, preventing a misunder¬ 
standing and a blasphemy. 

d. In 65:11 Pesiq follows Jl and secures a distinct pronunciation of Mappiq. 
If we accept the qabbalistic interpretation of the word followed by Pesiq in this 
case, we may reduce it to c. In 75:1, too, Pesiq occurs, but is omitted in the 
Walton Polyglot. 

2. After Munach Pesiq stands seventeen times. 

a. Nine of these instances are doubtful: 40:6; 47:9; 57:5; 78:24; 89:52; 
100:3; 108:4; 115:7; 116:1. 

5. Before the name of God Pesiq is found four times, in three of which 
instances the divine name is in the vocative case: 57:10; 59:2; 74:8. In 58:7 a 
misunderstanding is prevented. 

c. In the three remaining cases Pesiq intervenes between repeated words to 
secure a dignified and impressive reading. In 35:21 we read nttfl IfttH ; in 61: 
9, 0V DV ; to 137:7, ny. In 7:17 Pesiq is omitted in several editions. 

3. After Mercha-Zarqa Pesiq is found six times, 
a. In 40:16 it is, however, doubtful. 

6. Four times it intervenes between repeated words: in 41:13; 89:53, and 72: 

19 between [OKI f&K. in 70:4 between pfKrr rwn • 

c. Once, 10:3 Pesiq occurs before the divine name in the accusative. 
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4. After Merchar Mahpach Pesiq stands twice. In 9:17 it is doubtful. In 68: 
21 it follows the name of God and secures also an easier understanding of the 
text. Besides, distinctness is demanded here, since immediately precedes and 
follows Pesiq. 

5. After Munach-superior Pesiq occurs six times. 

♦ 

а. In 86:1 and 48:5 it is doubtful. 

6. In 69:1 and 61:1 it stands at the end of a clause in the title of the Psalm. 
In 104:24 it follows an exclamation and may be looked upon as an exclamation 
mark. Van der Hooght’s edition omits it in 142:4. 

б. After Shalshdeih Pesiq is read twenty-three times. 

а. Its occurrence in 44:9 is doubtful. 

б. In nineteen cases Pesiq stands after the word immediately following Ath- 

nach and in most cases emphasizes this word as parallel with or opposed to a 
word of the preceding half of the verse. One or two illustrations must suffice; 
the other occurrences will be indicated without further comment. In 20:8 
UnJtf 1*® pointedly opposed to the of the preceding clause; in 

88:12 oyn is emphatically parallel to the preceding • Something similar 
might be said of 7:6; 12:8; 29:11; 41:8; 49:14; 50:6; 52:6; 66:7; 67:6; 77:4; 89: 
2; 89:3; 94:17 ; 181:1; 148:6; 148:11; 146:3. 

c. In the remaining three cases Pesiq does not follow the word preceded by 
Athnach; in 68:15 and 187:9 there is no Athnach at all in the verse, but in the 
former passage Pesiq follows the divine name; in the latter it indicates the end of 
the clause. In 72:3 it emphasizes QHfl a® parallel to the preceding • 

7. After Qadhma-Mahpach our sign stands four times. 

a. In 9:17 and 55:16 the textual reading is doubtful. 

b. In 50:16 Pesiq indicates opposition between the word it follows and the 
preceding emphatic word; in 65:6 it indicates the real meaning of the passage by 
uniting an adverbial qualification to its proper verb. We shall see later that in 
these services it does not differ from the Pesiq which follows Qadhma. Hence 
we might have enumerated these cases under No. 10. 

9. After Mahpach-Rebhia' Pesiq appears in 118:15. Van der Hooght’s edition 
omits it in that place, and the London edition of 1822 substitutes Mahpach or 
Munach instead of Mahpach-Rebhia'. For brevity sake, two more instances may 
be enumerated under this number. In 45:5 Pesiq follows Qadhma-Munach supe¬ 
rior; in 78:24 it occurs after Mahpach superior . 

10. After Qadhma Pesiq is found 251 times. 

a. In eleven of these instances it is doubtful: 9:14; 17:3; 81:12; 87:28; 48:5; 
45:5; 55:16 ; 56:10 ; 142:4 ; 149:9; 89:5. 

b. The name of God precedes Pesiq forty times; in eleven cases it stands in 
the vocative: 8:8; 7:7; 9:21; 17:1; 28:1; 48:1; 55:24; 57:2; 86:11; 187:7; 140:5. 
At the end of a clause or phrase Pesiq stands fifteen times. Two cases suffice as 
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illustrations of this. In 87:34 we read, 1 iDp? where evi¬ 

dently a new sentence begins after Pesiq, though the closing word of the preced¬ 
ing one is marked by Qadhma only. In like manner a new sentence begins after 
PT thn ^ lll-l ; 112:1; 118:1; 185:1; 147:1; 148:1; 149:1; 150:1, though 
here, too, ft* has a conjunctive accent. The same must be said of 55:20; 98:13; 
110:4; 182:11; 144:1; 185:21. In the remaining fourteen instances Pesiq 
expresses either emphasis, as in 11:1; 42:9; 55:23; 69:36 ; 98:1; 110:1; 146:10, or 
it stands like our comma between a complex subject and its predicate, thus facili¬ 
tating the right understanding of^the verse as in 19:10; 29:9; 78:31; 108:17,22; 
or again it stands before a noun in the construct state, uniting the construct more 
closely to the following genitive as in 41:13; 106:48. In 55:23 another reason 
might be assigned for Pesiq; for since the word following it begins with *, and 
since was read instead of the preceding rfifl* » Pesiq may be said to secure 
distinct pronunciation of initial and final consonant. 

c. Pesiq precedes the name of God twenty-three times, fifteen of which have 
the sacred name in the vocative: 5:11; 17:14; 89:13; 40:6; 51:16; 69:14; 92:10; 
98:3; 104:24; 106:46; 141:8; 148:7; 44:24; 72:1; 75:2. In 96:10 it stands at the 
end of a clause; in 81:11; 20:7; 18:13; 48:15 it intervenes between subject and 
predicate, either because one of those members is complex or because no copula is 
expressed. In 18:1; 18:51 and 42:3 we may admit Pesiq on account of the special 
emphasis on the word following it; in 18:51, however, and possibly, also, in 18:1 
a mis understanding is prevented by Pesiq, since it indicates that the following ^ 
is not to be taken in the genitive, but in the dative meaning. We might quote 
under this paragraph, also, 106:48 and 110:1; but in both cases Pesiq enters 
between the repeated name of God, and in so far as it follows the divine name, 
both have been enumerated under the preceding division. 

d. Pesiq secures distinct pronunciation in 19:7; 101:5; 101:7; 104:35; 148:5; 
in these cases m, r, b, m, m respectively are the initial and final consonants of its 
neighboring words. 

e. In 7:10; 8:3; 106:48; 108:9 Pesiq stands between repeated words or 
word-like phrases and secures solemnity of reading; 81:3 and 71:3 may be added 
here or under the preceding heading. In both cases we read: 

/. The end of a clause or sentence is thirty-four times indicated by Pesiq: 


2:12; 12:15; 22:27; 25:5; 26:1; 27:1; 82:8; 85:1; 87:1; 41:7; 41:10; 42:5; 48:9; 
49:11; 50:21; 67:4; 68:9; 68:19; 74:2; 75:9 ; 78:20; 78:38; 79:13; 82:5; 90:10; 
91:15 ; 108:1; 112:10; 126:6; 181:2 ; 188:1; 141:5 ; 142:5; 144:1. At times there 
is a full division which would be indicated by our period or semi-colon, as in 26:1; 
27:1, etc.; again the end of the protasis is expressed by Pesiq, in which cases it is 
the equivalent of our comma, as in 48:9; 90:10, etc.; or, in the third place, Pesiq 
is equal to our quotation marks, as in 12:5; or it indicates the beginning of a rela¬ 
tive clause, the relative being not rarely omitted, as in 41:10; 74:2, etc. 
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g. A special emphasis seems to have been indicated by Pesiq in eighteen 
cases: 9:7; 18:8; 19:4; 38:12; 89:6; 89:13; 51:16; 79:3; 84:4; 84:12; 90:10; 91:4; 
95:10; 122:5; 183:3; 187:3; 142:8; 148:8. The emphatic word is sometimes the 
nominative absolute, as in 9:7; 90:10, etc.; or it is a word emphatic on account of 
its parallelism, as in 19:4; 89:13, etc.; or it is an emphatically repeated word, as 
in 51:6, or finally the emphasis is required by the whole context, as in 18:8; 88:12. 

h . Nearly related to the preceding heading of emphasis are those passages in 
which Pesiq is used before or after proper names and personal pronouns. 
We have nineteen instances of this kind: 10:14; 24:9; 82:5; 40:6; 42:6; 42:12; 
45:5; 45:13 ; 62:9; 62:13; 68:28 ; 80:2; 80:3; 87:5; 97:8; *99:4; 99:6; 106:7; 187:1. 
Several cases have been enumerated here in which a direct address is intended, as 
in 24:9, u O Gates;” 42:6 and 12, “Omy soul;” 45:5 and 62:9, “O nation.” 
Seventeen more instances may be reduced to this heading, “ emphasis,” though at 
first sight they do not appear to belong here. They are: 27:5; 35:10; 87:20; 40:4; 
40:13; 42:5; 60:2; 65:14; 68:26 ; 78:4; 78:55; 94:23; 118:9; 129:8; 148:14; 72:18; 
104:14. Another case of noted emphasis we have in 44:3, unless we prefer to 
look upon the double Pesiq that encloses the emphatic word as on our dash. 

i. Next we must enumerate the instances in which Pesiq aids the right under¬ 
standing of the verse. In fifteen cases it precedes the construct state of nouns, 


uniting the construct to its following 


They are 


22:30; 81:14; 40:11; 45:2; 76:6; 78:6; 78:49; 98:4; 101:3; 188:2; 141:4; 71:20. 
It must be added that in 45:2; 71:20; 78:6; 98:4; 141:4 the noun is not followed 
by a genitive, but by a qualifying adjective. 

k. In forty-four cases Pesiq aids the right understanding by indicating whether 
an adverbial or adjectival qualification belongs to the subject, to the predicate or 


to the object of the sentence 


qualifications are expressed by means 


preposition with a noun or a pronoun or by negative particles 


cases 


will exemplify this; the rest will be merely enumerated. In 10:14 we read: 
£o’3n 1 1 nnN-’3 nmn • Shall we render this: “Thou hast 

seen, for thou art grievousness, and grief thou wilt look on,” or “ Thou hast seen, 
for thou wilt look on grievousness and grief ” ? The double Pesiq tells us, so far 

as mere mechanism can tell, that grievousness and grief belong together and stand 

* 

on the same footing. Hence the first rendering is excluded. Again in 18:9 we 
read: 1BN3 1 vby , literally: “Went up smoke in his anger.” 


Does 


qualification 


44 


anger” belong to 


44 


to 


Pesiq 


shows that it belongs to the whole sentence, i. e., to the verb rather than the sub¬ 
ject. Similar occurrences we meet in: 28:5; 27:2; 27:8; 27:9; 81:3; 82:6; 85:26 
89:4; 40:7; 40:10; 40:15; 40:17; 42:5; 48:14; 49:15; 61:3; 62:5; 68:2; 64:6; 66:6 
66:7; 68:7; 68:31; 69:7; 70:5; 72:16; 72:17; 78:5; 79:6; 91:7; 92:8; 100:4 ; 102:3 
104:35; 117:2; 188:2; 137:6; 141:4; 142:4; 146:7; 147:8; 147:20. 


« 
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I. Misunderstanding is prevented by means of Pesiq in eighteen other 
instances; or if no positive misunderstanding is prevented, at least the right 

. understanding is facilitated. Pesiq intervenes between subject and predicate, 
thus indicating the copula, in 30:6; 37:7; 47:10; 49:12; 54:5; 77:19; 111:10 ; 144: 
12. In 1:8; 7:6; 10:9; 19:7; 22:16; 25:7; 84:3; §8:6; 98:3; 140:6 Pesiq helps to 
dearness as much as in the previous instances; but since the way in which it does 
so varies in the single cases, we must here be satisfied with a mere enumeration 
of the passages. A more minute description of each would lengthen our paper 

considerably. * 

% 

II. Finally, after Mahpach Pesiq occurs 197 times., 

а. Nine of these are doubtful: 6:11; 17:3; 37:25; 37:28; 47:9; 57:5; 61:9; 
102:27; 115:7. 

б. Pesiq follows the name of God nineteen times. In eight of these cases the 
divine name is in the vocative case: 5:9; 44:2; 50:1; 63:2; 86:14; 89:9; 131:1; 
143:1. In nine other passages Pesiq indicates the copula: 11:4; 18:3; 27:1; 28:7; 
41:3; 60:8; 68:7; 146:8; 146:9. In 108:8 it serves to join the adverbial qualifica¬ 
tion to the verb, and in 127:1 it does the same with regard to the negative particle. 

c. Pesiq also precedes the name of God in nineteen instances; nine of these 
present the sacred name in the vocative: 4:2; 39:5; 55:24 ; 68:19; 77:17 ; 79:9; 
86:12; 97:9; 109:21. In 5:7; 12:18; 72:19 and 118:27 it stands in place of the 
copula; it adds emphasis in 87:7; 42:10; 98:6 and 55:20; it stands before a noun 
in the construct state in 43:2 and 20:2. 


Pesiq secures distinctness and dignity of enunciation in 68:20 and 


in the former 


the word is repeated, in the latter the final letter of the preced¬ 


ing word is identical with the initial consonant of the word that follows Pesiq. 

e. Pesiq indicates the end of a clause or sentence, like our comma or period, in 
- ‘ : 18:31; 22:28; 40:17; 56:1; 56:7 ; 59:8; 59:12; 78:8; 74:2; 86:9; 


fourteen 


86:9 again; 104:26; 112:9; 134:1. Since this and the following division are sim¬ 
ilar to the various headings given under No. 10, fuller illustrations are not needed. 


/. Special emphasis is indicated by Pesiq in twenty-six 


es: 1:2; 6:7; 10:7; 


12:3; 15:4; 20:6; 21:5 ; 27:4; 27:8; 28:9; 86:5; 37:14; 44:24 ; 49:15 ; 56:8; 62:11; 
65:5; 69:21; 71:15; 104:15; 104:25; 127:1; 137:9; 189:16; 142:7; 143:10. We 
may notice here a characteristic proper to Pesiq following Mahpach, namely, that 
it follows in the majority of cases the first word of the sentence. Pesiq may be 

emphasis also in 71:21; 102:20; 104:8; 148:4, though in these cases 


said to 


ISTHT 


the emphasis is less striking. 


g. To the class of emphasis we may refer also those cases in which Pesiq 
accompanies a proper name or a personal pronoun. Such are the following twenty- 
four instances: 8:1; 10:14; 13:6; 31:15; 81:23 ; 82:7; 85:13; 40:18; 44:3; 52:2; 
52:10; 57:5; 59:17; 60:10; 70:6; 71:22; 73:28; 76:8; 81:6; 87:4; 88:14; 109:25; 
115:18; 185:11. 
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h. The right understanding of the text is facilitated by Pesiq in several ways. 
First, it joins the construct state to its proper genitive. This happens in the fol¬ 
lowing twenty-nine passages: 10:8; 21:10; 81:21; 88:18; 40:3; 48:4; 45:2; 48:12; 
66:22; 69:3; 69:5; 69:16; 72:4; 84:7; 90:17; 97:7; 101:2; 101:6; 105:3; 106:6; 
109:14; 109:20; 116:3; 116:19; 119:104; 128:3; 188:7; 145:12; 148:18. 

t. Pesiq prevents misunderstandings or facilitates the right understanding of 
passages, in the second place, by indicating the proper subject of adverbial quali¬ 
fications and conjunctional relations. The passages in which this takes place are 
the following: 87:1,5; 5:5; 10:13; 16:9; 16:10; 18:50; 28:6; 28:5; 80:13; 82:4 
87:17; 89:7; 42:9; 42:11; 44:4; 51:18; 55:13; 62:4; 62:10; 62:12; 68:17; 68:24 
71:6; 71:18; 78:10; 78:20; 78:21; 79:10; 85:9; 89:50 ; 94:14; 96:6; 105:45; 109 
16; 119:69; 119:128; 182:17. It may be added that nearly all the qualifications 


class are conjunctions, such as 


44 


therefore,” “that,” or interroga¬ 


tive particles. 

k. In thirteen more instances does Pesiq prevent a misunderstanding of the 
text; but it is too hard to reduce them to any greater divisions and too lengthy to 
explain them singly in full. An enumeration must then suffice: 1:1; 15:5; 18:7; 
18:7 again; 19:5; 24:4; 82:9; 57:7; 66:4; 77:3; 111:9; 185:9; 146:6. 

In order to complete this sketch of the use of Pesiq in the books in which the 
poetic system of accentuation prevails, the occurrences of Pesiq in the Books of 
Proverbs and of Job will be briefly added. What is to be said of Pesiq after dis¬ 
junctive accents in these books, has been stated above. 

l. After Mercha Pesiq occurs in Prov. 8:21 and Job 40:6,9. In Proverbs it 
marks the end of the sentence; in Job 40:6 it seems to give emphasis to the fol¬ 
lowing word, while in Job 40:9 it follows the name of God, thus securing a more 
solemn reading of the same. 

2. After Munach Pesiq occurs in Prov. 6:9 after a vocative, and in Job 1:1; 
1:16; 1:17; 1:19; 2:11; 11:15; 27:9; 27:13; 42:8 and 42:8 again. The occurrences 
in Job 1 and 2 and 42 do not concern us, the poetic system of accentuation not 
being employed there. In 27:9 it precedes the name of God; in the other cases it 
serves to indicate the proper connection of words, thus facilitating the under¬ 
standing of the passages. 

3. After Mercha-Mahpach Pesiq occurs in Prov. 9:7, where it indicates the 
pregnant meaning of the participle. 

4. After Shalsheleth Pesiq occurs in Prov. 6:10; 6:27; 24:83; and also in Job 
5:19; 11:6; 15:23; 16:9; 82:6; 87:13. In Prov. 6:27 it seems to give distinctness 
and solemnity to the enunciation, standing between and ; in Job 82:6 
it indicates that the two words after which it stands belong together and express 
one idea. In the other instances Pesiq follows the word immediately after Atb- 
nach and indicates emphatic parallelism or the end of the clause. 
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5. After Qadhma Pesiq occurs in Prov. 1:27; 3:28; 5:21; 6:14; 6:22; 8:18; 8 
30; 28:29; 24:12; 24:16; 24:27; 24:31; 25:13 ; 25:20; 27:10; 27:12; 27:14; 27:22 
28:10; 30:4; 30:4; 30:4; 30:9; 30:15; 30:19; 31:4, and also in Job 3:26; 4:5; 5:5 
6:10; 6:20; 10:3; 10:17; 10:22; 11:6; 12:3; 12:4; 12:6; 14:5; 14:13; 15:28; 15 
30; 16:9; 16:11; 16:12; 16:13: 19:27; 19:29; 21:17; 24:5; 24:12; 24:15; 24:17 
24:20 ; 24:24; 28:4; 81:34; 81:35; 81:40; 82:2; 82:11; 88:23; 38:26; 34:19; 34:29 
34:33 ; 36:16; 37:6; 87:12; 88:2; 39:25. Without classifying these cases under 
their respective headings the general statement suffices, that the end of clauses, 
emphatic oppositions and parallelisms and the proper subject of adverbial and 
conjunctional qualifications are pointed out by Pesiq in these passages. In Job 
6:20 distinct enunciation of the final and initial letter is effected by it. 

6. After Mahpach Pesiq is found in Prov. 1:9; 6:3; 7:12 ; 10:26; 16:10; 16:11 
19:10; 21:20 ; 21:29 ; 22:3 ; 22:29 ; 28:7 ; 24:14; 24:24; 25:1; 25:28 ; 26:1 ; 27:27 
28:24 ; 29:13 ; 30:1; 30:8 ; 30:14; 30:20, and in Job 3:13 ; 4:16 ; 4:19; 6:1; 6:21 ; 9 
24 ; 18:14 ; 18:27 ; 14:19 ; 15:24 ; 16:4 ; 18:2; 19:3 ; 19:12 ; 20:20 ; 20:23 ; 20:29 ; 21 
28; 24:13 ; 26:14 ; 27:13; 28:3 ; 28:28; 30:1; 81:2 ; 32:6 ; 88:15 ; 33:27 ; 34:10; 84 


20; 86:28 ; 87:4; 87:21; 42:3. Here, too, we must be satisfied with learning in 
general, that the characteristics of Pesiq after Mahpach are the same in the books 
of Proverbs and Job as in the Psalms. Pesiq generally follows the initial word 
and indicates emphasis, or the proper subject of an adverbial or a conjunctional 
qualification or distinctness of reading, as in Job 24:13 and 31:2. 

Now we may draw the inferences that flow from the stated facts. The first 

* 

conclusion has been stated in the beginning of this paper in the three canons con¬ 
cerning the use of Pesiq in the Psalms. This inference is so clear that it needs 

p 

no further explanation. 

The second inference has reference to the determination of the particular 
value of Pesiq in each special case. It may be worded thus: 44 After the greater 
conjunctive accents Pesiq effects emphasis or dignity of enunciation and may be 
compared to our exclamation point or our italics; after the less conjunctive 
accents Pesiq is generally equivalent to our comma or period, rarely to our exclama¬ 
tion mark.’’ Greater conjunctive accents are those that serve usually immediately 
before the greater disjunctive accents, such as Mercha or Munach before Silluq, 
Munach before Athnach, Yerach before Mercha-Mahpach. Less conjunctive 
accents commonly serve before other conjunctive or the minor disjunctive accents. 
Hence the 44 less ” is to be taken in an adjectival, not in an adverbial sense. The 
passages in which Pesiq follows Shalsheleth immediately after Athnach are noted 
for the peculiarity, that the series of conjunctive accents in that member is always 
the same: Shalsheleth, Tiphcha, Munach, Silluq. The only exception is in Ps. 
89:8, where Mercha is found instead of Munach. 

The third inference regards the converse forms of our three canons: 44 Wherever 
in the Psalms a possible misunderstanding of reading or singing has not been 
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impeded by a disjunctive accent, there Pesiq has been employed.’ 9 This rule must 
be extended in due proportion to emphasis and solemnity of reading. And it is in 
great measure due to the variety of emphasis and intonation that the same piece 
is capable of, according to its different conceptions, that the use of Pesiq seems 
arbitrary and without fixed law. But let us not throw stones at the Massorites, 
before we ourselves explain the rules of our comma, semicolon and exclamation 
mark. 

i 

A fourth inference we may draw from the given facts: “ The frequent use of 
Pesiq in the Psalms is in great measure due to the use of the poetic system of 
accentuation in the same.” For in this system the number of conjunctive accents 
surpasses that of the disjunctive ones; hence an artificial and extensive means is 
needed to secure the right divisions and pauses. Other, secondary reasons for the 
frequent use of Pesiq in the Psalms are not excluded by this. 

Finally, a word concerning the numerous instances in which Pesiq either pre¬ 
cedes or follows the name of God. This name itself occurs in the Psalms much 
more frequently than in other portions of the Old Testament; besides, in most 
cases a specific reason different from the mere fact of the divine name preceding 
or following Pesiq, may be assigned for the occurrence of Pesiq. But granting all 
this, we cannot deny the general tendency of rendering the sacred name emphatic 
by the addition of Pesiq. 
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By Rev. a. S. Carrier, 


McCormick Theol. 


Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


In the following pages I have presented words which are peculiar to but one 
of the Minor Prophets, and which are found nowhere else in the O. T. The 
LXX. translation follows each word, the Vulgate and Revised Version in the 
order named. No comments are added when the meaning of the word is obvious 
or the R. V. to be chosen, Montfaucon’s edition of Origen’s Hexapla, Paris, 1713, 
has been consulted, also Vetus Testamentum , Graeee, Tischendorf-Nestle edition, 
Sexta, Leipzig, 1880. 

The references in each case have followed the Hebrew arrangement of chap¬ 
ter and verse. 


Hosea. 


II. 4. rrfllfliOV-Tr)* poixeiav avrw—aduUeria sua— her adulteries. 

v v •• I* j 

An intensive formation indicating the flagrancy of the sin, with a passive 
force. Cf. pjf in preceding clause. 

II. 13. ^ uxaflapotav avrijq—stidtitiam ejus —her lewdness. 

T ; • 

Keil understands the word to express the idea of “being faded” or “ex¬ 
hausted,” which better agrees with the meaning in Q&l. Ges. 10 takes the 
word in sense of pudenda and compares in P! el “ to disgrace.” 


h. 14. ronx cf. ujt and ?onn vm. 9. 

Tm • • • t « • 

• | • • • 

II. 16. nrnm —avm— monxLi mo— her jewels. 

T T S VI 

A segh. h'7, fern. °* The root meaning is “to be smooth,” “pol¬ 

ished.” 


HI. 2. olvov — dimidto coro —half omer. 

I V V 

A measure, which Kimchi, according to Ges. Thes., says was 70H *¥0 • 
Ges. Thes. and, after him apparently, Keil give for the LXX. rendering 
TjpUopos, but this is probably wrong for such a rendering does not appear in 
any edition of the LXX. I have been able to consult. Origen’s Hexapla gives, 
however, for the rendering of several early Greek translations T/filxopov, while 
Theod. reads vtpcX olvov , a bottle of wine, and Sym. ookov olvov . 

V. 2. % av — victimas—in making slaughter (mar. in corruption). 

Ges. Thes. takes this as a PI. inf. cst. from “ act in an abandoned 

manner,” while Ges. 10 treats it as a Pf el noun, “ shameful action,” from a sec¬ 
ond msr i- e. rW- The LXX. have evidently mistaken the word. The 
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Vulg. treats it as a noun, in which case it is properly an a. a. The R. V. 
seems to consider the word as an inf., the text Q&l, the mar. PI. 

V. 2. — aypt-vovrec—{declinastis f) —revolters. 

• •• 


This difficult passage the LXX. translate as follows: (verse 1 “ a net stretched 

upon Itaburion) which the hunters °* P r ©y [nDffijO made fast.” 

• •• T • 

The Vulgate either leaves the word out altogether or includes it in declinastis . 


“ Deviation,” 


meaning given by Ges 


ci 


and Keil take the word to be an equivalent of D*E3D > latter 




from H 12V and translates “ transgression.” The R. V. treats it as a Q&l act. 
part., from (cf. Ps. xc. 5). 


Y. 13. nrtP —A tana very—solvere poterit —he shall cure. 

• • • • 

• • 

Ges. Thes. gives the meaning as 41 remove” 44 drive away,” though the corre¬ 
sponding Syr. word means 44 flee.” The parallelism indicates clearly that it 
is a syn. of • * n Prov. xvn. 22 we find the a. A. “ healing.” 



VI. 10. Q'ri K*th. — ^puc6dtf — horrendum —a horrible thing. 

occurs in Jer. xvm. 18. A passive formation like jTfllfllO»the 

r v 

3d rad. doubled in each case on account of the guttural. The root is 
“shudder” (Ges. 10 ). 

VII. 6. fo>tpuv—cum illusonbus —with scorn ere. 

The LXX. word means “with pestilence.” Ges. Thes. inclines to take this 


from p*7 in the Pol. for . 


VII. 16. ft— ovroc — ista— this. 


A dialectical variation for fft. 

• • 

_ • 

VIII. 6. — rrXavuv—in aranearum telas —be broken in pieces. 

• t : 

Origen’s Hex. shows several variants: Sym., aKaraoraTuv (“unsteady”); 
Theod. the same as LXX.; 5th ed., fcppebuv ; and the reading of some others is, 
with the Vulg., “like the web of a spider,” taking the word from the first 

22V which means “ weave.” A second 22V has the idea of 44 divide,” 

* 

which of course is the meaning best suited to this passage. 


VIII. 9. —Sopa [fjy&nijoav)—munera dedentnt —hire. 

• « 

—irapadoftyoovrat —cum mercede conduxerint —hire. 

» • 

IT. 14. par a—mercedes —hire. 

T • • • 

The root meaning is 44 to stretch out,” hence 44 to offer,” and it is nearly syn. 
with ffij . The Vulg. agrees with the fifth edition found in Origen’s Hex. 
The LXX. translation 44 shall be delivered ” in v. 10 implies a Hophal form. 
VIH. 13. *3rOn — offerent —mine offerings. 

- t : - 

Gres. 10 seems to prefer another meaning which comes from the Aram. 

• * 


44 to bake,” and suggests that this may be a North Palestinian expression, 
especially chosen, for “burnt offering.” The Greek translators have found 
the word difficult. The LXX. appear to leave it out altogether, translating 
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the passage dibri edv dvooat dvaiav ; Aq., $lpt } (pipe ; Sym., ; Theod., 

4 

fieratpop&v. There seems no reason to depart from Kimchi’s interpretation 

nino “ gifts." 


T - 

IX. 7, 8. —pav/a amentiae insania —enmity. 

• » *# • a® 


The root is DDtP» perhaps the same as |D£P 


Ges. Thes. would translate 


“ destruction,’’ but “ enmity ” seems, on the whole, nearer the ground¬ 
meaning. 

IX. 8. {J,*j}2*— oKofod — ruinav— fowlers. 

| T 

occurs three times (Ps. xci. 8; Prov. yi. 5; Jer. y. 26) in the sense 

| T i 

of “fowler.” {Pip* is probably only a dialectical variation. 

IX. 12. pw— cum recessero —when I depart from. 


IX 


Aq. translates kmcXlvavr^ pov. The word is a dialectical variation for ^V)0 . 

14. D*DD¥— bvpobc—arentia —dry. 

I* 

Q&l act. part, from * The root D¥ occurs in a number of words, i 
nifying “ that which is of close texture,” “ hard,” hence “ dry.” 

X. 6. JlJtJO —h 66par l (in (with) a gift)—c onfusio —shame. 

T : T # 

A fern, u-class Segh. from ^3. t 

X. 9. tVfrV *33 —ra riicva aduda r— fil%08 iniquitati* —children of iniquity. 

Y « • 

Another form of . 


XIII. 1. rSTf^ — 6uiai6para — horror —trembling. 

•# • 

Aq. (Pp'lktjv. Keil refers to D£3“l Jer. xlix. 24. 

4 • • • 

• • 

XIII. 8. “liJD— avyicXeiopdv—interior a —caul. 

• • 

Job xxvm. 15 has this same word, which the LXX. translate avy>deiop6v ; 
Yulg., durum; R. V., gold. There the word has a passive sense, “ that which 
is shut up,” while ours has an active, “ the enclosure.” 

XIII. 5 aoaafoj— solitudinis —great drought. 

From a*#*' related to any whence 3n*7 “ flame.” 

XIII. 10,14. »r,N-™i>-(10) ubi (14) ero—where ? 

• 4 M 

• • 

Verse 14 Aq. and Quinta, nov ; 8ym., kaopai. 

Keil suggests that this is merely a dialectical variation for . 

XIII. 14. ?|5t3p— tivrpov aov — morsus turn —destruction. 

Syn. with 3£315 (Ps. xci. 6). The Text. Recep. of the N. T. transposes this 
word in 1 Cor. xy. 65, placing it in the first clause. The critical editions 
retain the Hebrew and LXX. order.* 

XIII. 14. Dm— napdKkriau; — consolatio —repentance. 


* It la curious to note that the LXX. translate *^23*1 in this verse, by $ Slkt] aov (Aq. and Quinta 

ol Xdyot aov ; Sym., correctly, nXrjyfj cot;), while in 1 Cor. xv. 65 we read rd vinos for rj vin 7 j % In 

quoting from memory may not the apostle have unconsciously substituted vinij for 6'mrj^ under 
the influence of the idea of the preceding quotation from Isaiah, and then to avoid using a 
new word, have changed the form to rb vinos ? 
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“ Repentance ” is the meaning best suited to the context, and is given by Gres. 
Thes. and Gres. 10 

XIII. 15. KHfl*— tuumiXti — dividet —though he be fruitful. 

• • 

Keil explains the irregular writing of the word by its being a play upon the 
word onflt* • The root meaning of the word is 44 to break forthhence the 
translators have given, in two of the cases before us, the meaning 44 divide.” 
This is but one of the frequent interchanges of jl'*? and K' 1 ? forms. 

XIV. 1. ymnm —al ' tv ywrrpl ixowsai—fotUut ejus —their women with child. 


. J OEL. 

1.8. — SpijvTjoov — plange —lament. 

Cognate with • 

i. 7- navD*?- dc ovyuhaafidv — deeorticavit —and barked (mar. broken). 

t t |: • 

gives us the idea of “ breaking,” 44 tearing,” and hence the rendering of 
the margin seems to be the better. 

I. 17. 11^317— loKipTT/oav — comptUrutrunt —rot (mar. shrivel). 

: 

Keil gives two contradictory explanations, 44 to moulder away ” and 44 dry up.” 
The idea of 44 thickening,” 44 hardening,” seems to inhere in the root. The 
Arabic word “ to shrivel,” contains the same radicals; there is a close simi¬ 
larity to tfj'y ; and the context favors 44 loss of vitality by extreme drought,” 


• • 


rather than by 44 decay.” 

nrns — tapafeic — jumenta —seeds. 

The LXX. and Vulg. evidently read Jimfl hence the translation 14 heifers.” 
Henderson (Min. Proph.) supports the translation 44 seeds,” by reference to 


P 


the N. T. where the Syriac word is found in several places meaning 
“seed.” The word is derived from *n£) 44 separate,” referring to the scat¬ 
tering of the seed. 

ormsruo- -errl rate fyarvaiQ avrtiv —in stercore suo —under their clods. 


# • 


• • + 


The root is 




44 to draw.” From this root comes 



44 


fist,” (Ex. xxi. 


18; Isa. Lvm. 4) 44 that which is drawn together.” It seems preferable to 
give our word a like force rather than to take it, as Keil does, in the meaning 
of a 44 detached piece of earth,” 44 fragment.” 


— rvryeo —A rjvoi — apothecae —barns. 

The parallelism indicates clearly the meaning of this word. A noun formed 
with 0 denoting place, from the subst. STTUD • 

T 

II. 20. — r ° v P°pp *— CMm » ? ut Aquilone est— the northern army. 

• • 

pp6fioc avrov — putredo —ill savor. 


IV. 




t^nn —& advvaroc — infivmus —the weak. 


IV. 11. V— owadpoi^cdz — erumpite —haste ye (mar. assemble yourselves), 

enn may be a related root. The text of the R. V. is to be preferred to 
margin. 
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II. 13. 


p'Xn 


Amos. 

xtvUrra*— stridet —presseth. 


kvViu — stridebo —press. 


— p’K> 

Ges. 10 gives u turn” as the ground-meaning, which justifies the LXX. The 

* 

Vulg. uses a word which expresses the result of pressure on a cart, m 
(Ps. lv. 4) “pressing down, ” npjpo (Ps. lx vi. 11) “burden” seem to 
establish the meaning “ press.” 

III. 12. — fofidv — extremum —a piece. 

From the root •713 - a Q&l formation. The only trace of the word in the 
simple stem. 

— (inn txfcr&i —h AauacK^)—in Damasci grabato —on the silken cushions. 

• I • 

Henderson (Min. Proph.) renders “Damascus,” and indeed the parallelism 
would seem almost to justify it, were it not that a reference to Damascus 
seems out of place in this connection. The pointing of this word is well 
attested and the meaning clear. 


IV. 2. —tv Orthuc 




run (nvvD3) 


i contis —with hooks. 

1 is several times used in 

lepyrac vKotcaiopivovt, 


ferventibus —with fish- 


• • 


P w 

hooks. 

has been translated “pot” by the Vulg.; and nJFH curiously, “boil- 

T 

ing,” undoubtedly influenced by the meaning taken for , but the word 
is plainly an abstract noun meaning “ fishery.” 


IV. 3. 


roioinn — tie to dpoc to f p ofLfidv — in Arman —into Harmon. 

T : - r 

The translators give each a different rendering to this word 


Aq., eic 

’A pfiava bpoq ; Sym., e/f ’E pijviav ; Theod., fif hpqhbv bpoc ; Quinta, Moi>6. There 
seems to be a strong probability that the word is simply another form 


of 




14 


palace,” so Henderson, or “citadel.” The versions, though 


differing in some respects, point to the high antiquity at least of our Mas- 


soretic 


to have had the same form before them, and to 


have felt the same difficulties as modem translators. 


IV. 13. — T ^ v XP 1(TT ° V avrov — eloquium sxmm —his thought. 

• • 

The LXX. combines the two words intJ^nO reading intTQ “ his anointed.” 

• • — • • 

V. 11. D3DB^i3— KaTtKovdvhZov — diripiebatis —ye trample upon. 

• • • • 

• * 

Probably a dialectical variation for DDi3 from D13 ■ 

# • 

V. 16. in— °vai — vae —alas. 

V. 20. yv6<t>oq—caligo —very dark. 

cf. rh£a Ex - x - 22 - 

t •• 

V. 26. ni3p“ r ^ oKnvfo — totoernaxulum— Sikkuth [mar. tabernacle). 

- 1*9 — 'Yaifycu — imaginem —Chiun [mar. shrine) Syr. ^oj-s . 

For the first word Aq. has ova mao poos ; Sym., r;)v gkijvtiv ; one version (marked 
d?JU>c in the edition of the Hex. used) ehedvac. 
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For the second, Aq. and Sym. simply transliterate The whole passage 

in the LXX. reads : Kai avelAfiere rijv OKJjvf/v tov M oXbx, *al rb turrpov tov 6eov iipov 
*P ai<J>bv } rovg rbirovg avrov obg knoifoaTC lavroic* Theod. reads : koX rjpare r^v bpaocv 

tov flam?Jo c vpov, apabpootv e'Mfajv vpov, horpov tov Oeov vpov. The LXX. 6Vi- 

* 

dently misplaced and misread p*23»taking 23 for which is similar to it in 
the old Hebrew characters. Henderson seems to prove conclusively that 
there was a planet named Kivan, which was referred to in this place. The 

p * 

Syr. transliteration ^oj-a shows how early our word was identified with the 
name of this planet. 

VI. 6. O^Qn-ol kwtKparovvTeg—qui canitis —that sing idle songs. 

» • 

Cf. 3 Lev. xix. 10 “ scatterings.” Henderson makes the word a syn. of 

• • • • 

ma on the authority of the LXX. 


VI 


DKflO - pbelbooopai — detestor —abhor. 




VI. io. iaiDOi 


Biuvrai—et comburet eum —even he that burneth 


A dialectical variation for • 

IT I 

VII. 1. BtoSn— kodivij — serotini —latter growth 


• * 


— /ipovxoc —(a wingless locust)— serotinus —latter growth 


» • • 




read in the second case 


misunder 


stood the whole clause in a very curious 


VII. 7, 8. T|Jl t—Map 



aSbpag —litem, trulla (i. e. trowel) oementarii —plumb- 


line. 


Literally u lead.” Aq. renders yavooig, “ plastering ” or “ polishing.” 
VII. 14. npi3— a’nrdhog — armentarius —her dm an. 


A denominative like 0*13. 

• • 

0^y\— KVl — vdlicans —dresser. 


• • 


Aq., kpewov; Sym., lx^ v \ Theod., ( u hedging”) given by Gres. 10 (and 

Keil) as a denom. from the Arab, word for u fig.” The versions, though 
varying, all express practically the same sense. 


VIII. 8. njO— irorapdq—quasi Jiutrius—like the River. 

T 

IX. 9. m333 —h t<+) XiKpy—in cribro —in a sieve. 

t t : - 

Aq. and Sym. kookIv ^ (“ sieve ”). 

From in the meaning “ weave.” 

IX. 11. — Kai KanoKappiva—ea quae coiTuerant —his ruins. 

t |- -:|- 

Root Din “ to tear apart.” 


* Stephen follows this closely (Acts vli. 43) inserting npooKweiv after kwoitjoare and substi¬ 
tuting avrolc for eavrolc. But the critical editions of the N. T. vary in the proper name, reading 

'P ep<piv } 'Pefpdv, and 'P optyav. 
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THE PENTATEUOHAL QUESTION. 

By Professor W. Henry Grhhn, 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 


L PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

In his introductory statement of the points agreed upon by the writers in the 
present discussion, as he apprehends them, my friend Prof. Harper has to some 
extent misconceived my attitude to the question before us, which I prefer to state 
in my own words.* 

If the critics were content with attempting a partition of Genesis (or even of 
the so-called Hexateuch) on purely literary grounds and with drawing what might 
fairly be reckoned legitimate inferences from such a partition, this would be a 
matter of curious interest but nothing more. The serious aspect of the affair is 
that there are presuppositions involved in the arguments employed and there are 
deductions made which are prejudicial to or subversive of the credibility and 
inspired authority of the sacred record. This constitutes the gravity of the case, 
so far as my view of it is concerned and so far as it affects the great body of those 
who reverence the Scriptures as the word of God. I am accordingly only con¬ 
cerned to show, first, that the partition proposed by the critics in itself and apart 
from unfriendly prepossessions warrants no such destructive conclusions; sec¬ 
ondly, that many of the arguments urged in support of the current critical parti¬ 
tion are clearly invalid. 

A clear discrimination is to be made in the first place between the partition 
of the text itself, for which the critics contend, and the inferences professedly 
deduced from that partition. It is possible to accept the former and yet to retain 


* I do not object to the statement of the question at issue, Hebraica, p. 18, 6 (3), “Art there 
really distinct documents 1 i. e. such as the analysis of critics of the present generation presents ?” 
provided it is not limited to the words in italics, but embraces the succeeding explanatory olause 
as well. It is the current scheme of Pentateuoh division, adopted alike by critics so widely 
at variance in other respects as Wellhausen and Kuenen on the one hand and Dillmann and 
Kittel on the other, which is under discussion. This carries with it not simply the recogni¬ 
tion of certain lines of partition, but a series of consequences uniformly regarded by its advo¬ 
cates as flowing from it, impugning the truth and the consistency of the sacred volume. The 
mutual relations of these supposed documents are accordingly of vital consequence and must 
necessarily be considered. That Prof. Harper and myself are really at one upon the point to be 
discussed is evident from the fullness with which he has set forth not merely the analysis, but 
its commonly accepted oonsequenoes. 

*5 
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the right to judge of the legitimacy of the latter. We find in Genesis a contin¬ 
uous, connected and self-consistent narrative, which has all the appearance of a 
true and veritable history, and, so far as it can now be traced, has always been so 
regarded by the people among whom it originated; and there appears to be no 
good reason for discrediting it. The mythical character attaching to the early 
record of pagan nations is not to be imputed to the biblical account of the primeval 
age of the world or of the origin of the Israelitish people. For the narrative of 
the Bible is absolutely unique. It stands alone among all the records of antiquity 
in preserving in its primitive purity the true knowledge of God, in its freedom 
from grotesque, mythological conceits, and in presenting a truly rational account 
and one which is strikingly confirmed in its main outlines at least, if not in all its 
details, by modem scientific research as no similar document of antiquity can 
pretend to be, in relation to the origin of the world, the unity of the human race, 
the primeval history of mankind and the filiation of nations. And as the prelim¬ 
inary stage in a grand scheme of divine revelation continued through succeeding 
ages, whose reality and supernatural character are attested by the most convinc¬ 
ing proofs, it has a well-founded claim to be regarded as transmitting a faithful 
account of God’s dealings with men from the beginning. 

And there is an additional guarantee of the truth of Genesis in its Mosaic 
origin, which in spite of all critical clamor, in spite even of the concessions of 
eminent evangelical scholars, cannot be set aside. The laws from Exodus to 
Deuteronomy are, by their own positive claim, by ineffaceable internal indications 
and by both the express attestation and incidental historical confirmation of sub¬ 
sequent Scriptures, irrefragably Mosaic. And Genesis, which is clearly preliminary 
to the books that follow, must, as the critics themselves allow, have the same 
origin as they. 

There is something clearly wrong in a critical process which can take a his¬ 
tory that in itself is quite consistent and entirely credible, and sunder it into dis¬ 
tinct documents which are mutually repugnant and irreconcilable. A purely 
literary analysis on grounds of diction, style and modes of thought, whatever it 
might reveal respecting the structure and formation of the book, obviously cannot 
impair the truth of that which is otherwise credible, or the consistency of that 
which in itself is harmonious. And in fact the damaging consequences attributed 
to the critical hypothesis result in great part from inferences resting not on posi¬ 
tive data but on the critics. The fundamental vice in the whole process is that 
they quietly assume what they undertake to demonstrate. 

We have the book of Genesis in its present form. According to the current 
critical hypothesis it was put together by a redactor from pre-existing documents. 
The portions extracted from each of these documents severally can, it is claimed, 
be recognized and assigned to the source from which they came. By combining 
paragraphs of kindred origin the primary documents can again be reproduced in 
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their distinct and separate state to that extent to which the redactor made use of 
them in his compilation. It is confessed, however, that no one of them can be 
restored in its completeness. There are evident breaks in their continuity. There 
are in each allusions unexplained in any existing paragraph of that particular 
document. Just how much has been dropped, or what was in the missing por¬ 
tions, cannot of course be known. This being the case, the allegation that a given 
passage had a meaning in the document from which it was taken, different from 
that which it obviously has in its present connection and especially a meaning at 
variance with the connection in which it now stands, is pure assumption on the 
part of the critic, for which in the nature of the case he can have no adequate 
justification. He has by his own admission the document in an imperfect state, 
with ilo means of filling acknowledged chasms or estimating the amount or the 
character of what has been omitted, and yet he presumes to challenge the work of 
the redactor, who by the hypothesis had the documents before him in their origi¬ 
nal completeness, and to convict him of incapacity or dishonesty. There can be 
no possible warrant for such a procedure, unless the terms of the paragraph in 
question are themselves in evident conflict with its existing context. That they 

are capable of a different interpretation and might be so explained in some other 

/ 

connection is nothing to the purpose. Many passages rent from their connection 
might have an entirely different meaning put upon them from that which they 
were intended to have. 

So when it is affirmed that two or more paragraphs, which, as they now stand, 
describe distinct subjects or events, are nevertheless but variant accounts of the 
very same thing. Without the materials for the formation of a correct judgment 
it is arbitrarily assumed that the record in its present form is false, and that the 
redactor has either from ignorance or design combined his sources in a way that 
misrepresents their real meaning. 

So too when a discrepancy is inferred from the silence of one document 
respecting matters set forth in another. How utterly gratuitous and arbitrary 
such inferences are, appears from the repeated instances in which from like 
premises precisely the opposite conclusion is drawn, the exigencies of the critical 
hypothesis itself compelling its advocates to assume that the redactor found the 
same thing recorded in two or more of the documents, but deemed it sufficient to 
extract a single account from one of them and hence passed the others by. 

So also when the credibility of Genesis is undermined by alleging that the 
primary documents out of which it was compiled, were first committed to writing 
many centuries after the Mosaic age, this conclusion is notoriously and avowedly 
based on grounds which presuppose their unhistorical character and convert them 
into fluctuating myths and legends and assume likewise that all the rest of the 
sacred history has been tampered with and deliberately falsified. 
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And so in general it will be found that deductions from the critical hypothesis 
impugning the veracity of Genesis find no real warrant in the analysis itself, but 
rest upon conjectures and assumptions of the critics. They assume that the 
record is unreliable and untrustworthy; and every suspicion which their fertile 
fancy can suggest, however baseless, is accepted as a fresh proof that no depend¬ 
ence can be placed on its statements. It is no marvel if under such treatment its 
historical character is frittered away completely. 

The critical partition of Genesis has been gradually elaborated during more 
than a century by a succession of scholars of the greatest eminence, who have 
expended upon it an immense amount of learning, ingenuity and patient toil, until 
they have at length brought it into a shape in which it is accepted with substan¬ 
tial unanimity by European critics of widely different schools of thought and 
every various grade of belief and unbelief. This is of course a very significant fact 
and is entitled to its full weight in the consideration of this subject. That 
cannot be lightly dismissed which has gained the approval of so many minds. 
Nevertheless it is not the weight of authority, but the force of the arguments, 
which is decisive. And the fluctuations of critical opinion in the past, and par¬ 
ticularly the rapid and extensive changes which have taken place in the most 
recent times, caution us not to regard its present state as one of permanent equi- 

librium. 

Some obvious grounds of doubt and hesitation offer themselves at the outset 
of a general nature which may be noted here. 

1. The very ingenuity of the hypothesis and the perfection to which it has 
been brought, awaken the suspicion that its inventors may have been imposed 
upon by their own dexterity. In its present form it is a kind of universal solvent. 
With P, and J, and E, and the added resources of the old fragmentary hypothesis 
in the shape of P 1 , P 2 , etc., J 1 , J 2 , etc., on the one hand, and minute divisibility on 
the other, and R ever ready for any emergency in the way of transposition, modi¬ 
fication, excision, insertion and readjustment ad libitum , and a latitude of conjec¬ 
ture which has no check but the pleasure of the operator, it seems versatile and 
pliant enough to be equal to anything. There is no mountain of difficulty over 
which it cannot work its way. There are no phenomena so adverse that it cannot 
be harmonized with them. It can either shape itself to accord with the facts, or 
can shape the facts to suit its own requirements. An argument that can prove 
everything, proves nothing, and one cannot escape the apprehension in the pres¬ 
ence of a hypothesis of such universal adaptability that we may be dealing with a 
subjective creation rather than an objective reality, with skillfully constructed 

fancies instead of the actual state of the case. 

2. This apprehension is increased by the rather impalpable nature of the sub¬ 
ject dealt with and the precarious nature of the arguments employed. The 
wanderer in a trackless wilderness, with no compass and no fixed object to direct 
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his course, will almost inevitably diverge from a straight line, and may impercepti¬ 
bly swerve more and more until at length he is moving in an opposite direction 
from that in which he started. So the very nature of the case renders it well nigh 
impossible that accurate results should be continuously reached in the manner 


‘ attempted by the critics. The comparison of certain passages supposed to belong 
respectively to distinct writers, furnish various criteria of diction, style and senti¬ 
ment. These criteria direct the division of new passages, which in turn supply 
additional criteria. And so the work proceeds step by step, each result attained 
being assumed as the basis of a fresh advance, the accuracy of which is condi¬ 
tioned by the exactness of every previous portion of the process. The liability to 
error in dealing with so many unknown quantities is very great from first to last; 
and there is no external standard by which to test the correctness of the results or 
to ascertain and remove the errors that have been made. And yet a slight devia¬ 
tion at the outset or anywhere along the line, which it might be impossible either 
to avoid or to detect, would vitiate all subsequent conclusions. 

3. This liability to error is seriously increased by the critics’ undertaking to 
deal with such minute quantities. In order to carry the hypothesis through it 
becomes necessary to sunder individual sentences, clauses and even words from 
their connection and assign them to authors distinct from the assumed writers of 
the surrounding context. This is not only precarious in itself, but gives rise to 
the suspicion that the critical division is regulated by foregone conclusions rather 
than by a fair consideration of the actual phenomena; and that this mode of 
manipulation is only a device for getting rid of what is really adverse to the 
hypothesis. 

4. Connected with what has been said is the obvious danger that the critical 
arguments may prove to be but reasoning in a circle. The text is partitioned 
agreeably to a given hypothesis; every passage having certain characteristics is 
assigned to one writer and such as have certain other characteristics to other 
writers. And when the partition is complete it corresponds with the hypothesis, 
simply because it was made by the hypothesis. 

It is freely conceded that certain phenomena, particularly in the earlier chap¬ 
ters of Genesis, seem to be best explained by the supposition that it was based in 
whole or in part upon pre-existing written sources. Before the publication of 
Astruc’s “Conjectures,” the Dutch theologian and commentator, Vitringa, 
expressed the belief that “ various writings of their fathers were preserved among 
the Israelites, which Moses collected, digested, embellished, and supplemented.” 
Such an assumption in itself considered, so far from invalidating the record, tends 
rather to give it additional confirmation, since it increases the number of witnesses 
and to a certain extent replaces oral tradition by documentary evidence. And it 
does not in any way affect the question whether the book in its present form is to 
be ascribed to Moses. 
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With these prefatory remarks my own attitude to the question under discus¬ 
sion may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The critical analysis of Genesis, so far as it is a purely literary inquiry and 
apart from the destructive consequences uniformly deduced from it by those who 
advocate and accept it, may be considered an open question to be determined by 
literary evidence. 

2. The supplementary hypothesis is pressed with fewer difficulties than the 
documentary hypothesis now in vogue.* 

3. The methods and arguments by which the partition is effected are to so 
large an extent unsound and the conclusions drawn from them so insecure, that 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether any safe and satisfactory division in detail is 
practicable or any approach can be made in this way towards a reconstruction of 
the presumed original sources. 

Prof. Harper divides the passage under review, Gen. 1:1-12:6, into four sec¬ 
tions and states the views and arguments of the critics in respect to each of them 
severally. These sections are now to be examined seriatim , and in each of them 
inquiry will be made into 

1. The alleged contradictions and discrepancies which are held to establish 
the existence of two independent narratives; and it will be found that even though 
the critical partition were allowed, no such discrepancies exist. 

2. The validity of the arguments by which the critical partition is de¬ 
fended. 

* One insuperable difficulty, as it seems to me, in the ordinary documentary hypothesis is its 
fundamental assumption that P and J constitute two distinct and independent documents pre¬ 
pared with no reference to each other. It is inconceivable that two separate treatises, written 
by different authors, neither of whom had any knowledge of the work of the other, could pro¬ 
ceed so completely upon the same line in plan and contents. Prof. Harper is at pains (p. 06) to 
indicate the affinity of P and J in Gen. 1-12:9; he gives a summary of this section of the book 
under nine heads, each of which is treated in both documents and in the same order. So closely 
allied are they in fact that R has been able to produce a continuous, regularly unfolding history 
by piecing together alternate sections from one and the other. The critics may be safely defied 
to adduce a similar instance in all literature. Suoh a measure of correspondence cannot have 
arisen without design: and paragraphs borrowed from Independent and unrelated sources can¬ 
not be so dovetailed together as to produce the impression of harmonious unity and uninter¬ 
rupted connection. It was the embarrassment arising from this consideration which led to the 
substitution of the supplementary for the documentary hypothesis until the most reoent school 
of critics found it necessary to fall back upon the latter, because the former could not be made 
to harmonize with their revolutionary ideas. If J did not write independently, but simply sup¬ 
plemented P, making additions to a pre-existing document for the sake of incorporating fresh 
material, the relationship of the parts both in general plan and in numerous minute particulars 
is more easily accounted for. Principal Cave (Inspiration of the Old Testament, p. 208) has 
recently and as I suppose independently offered the suggestion, first made, so far as I am 
Informed, by Rev. Dr. Schaff, that J was Moses; beside which may be placed the conclusion of 
Delltzsch based on independent groundB that the “ Jehovistic-Deuteronomio” style is the beet 
representative of the primitive Mosaic type (Neuer Commentar fiber die Genesis, p. 20). Who 
knows whether the higher critioism Itself may not yet lead up to the old traditional view of 
Moses’ authorship ? 
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IL SECTION 1.—GEN. 1-3. 

It is alleged, p. 20,* that these chapters “ contain two distinct accounts of 
creation ” which differ so seriously in their “ material,” p. 27, in several respects, 
as to be incapable of being harmonized by any fair method of interpretation. 
Neither of these statements is correct. Ch. 2:46-3:24, which is assigned to J, 
does not contain a second account of the creation additional to that of P l:l-2:3. 
There is no lack of agreement between these two passages. 

These points must be examined separately. 

1. No Duplicate Account of the Creation. 

1) That ch. 2:4 sqq. is not to be so understood in the intention of the writer is 

* m 

plain from the manner in which it is introduced. It is professedly not an account 
of the creation, but a sequel to that account. Ch. 2:4a, which is the title of the 
section that follows, announces as its theme u the generations of the heaven and of 
the earth, when they were created.” This is the first of a series of similar titles 
to the several sections into which the Book of Genesis is divided. The history is 
parceled into “ the generations of Adam,” 5:1; “ the generations of Noah,” 6:9 ; 
“ the generations of the sons of Noah,” 10:1; “ the generations of Shem,” 11:10; 
“the generations of Terah,” 11:27, etc., etc., to indicate its genealogical charac¬ 
ter. The proper frame-work of the history is the line of descent traced regularly 
from Adam to Jacob and his posterity. This line of descent is arrested from 
time to time in order to introduce such facts as are to be related, and then pro¬ 
ceeds again from the point at which it had arrived. Divergent lines are traced, 
as occasion arises, to a sufficient distance, and are then dropped, the writer then 
uniformly reverting to the main line of descent, that of the chosen race, which is 
his principal theme. 

The “ generations ” of Adam, Noah, etc., mean, as is required by the form of 
the Hebrew word (nrfan), its uniform usage and the contents of the sections 
so entitled, not the origin or ancestry of Adam, Noah, etc., but their descendants. 
Accordingly, when for the sake of a more precise correspondence with the titles 
that are to follow, this term properly belonging to the sphere of human relations is 
transferred to the material universe in the first title of the series (compare an 
analogous transfer for a like reason in Luke 3:38), “the generations of the 
heaven and the earth ” must denote not their origin, how they were created or 
brought into being, but, so to speak, their progeny, that which sprang from them, 
man the child of heaven and earth, not in any mythical sense, but in the plain and 
obvious sense of the narrative, his body formed from the dust of the ground, his 
spirit breathed into him by God himself. It is not an account of the creation of 
the world that is here announced, but of the formation of man and the first stages 
of his history upon the earth. 

* All references, not otherwise specified, are to the last number of Hebrajca. 
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This evident conclusion is not to be evaded by any critical device. Some 
would attach 2:4a to the preceding section, l:l-2:3, as the summary of its con¬ 
tents. But this is impossible for a variety of reasons. 

1. It is in violation of the uniform analogy of the whole series of similar titles, 

> 

which invariably stand at the head, never at the close of the section which they 
describe. 

2. This is confirmed by the identical structure of the immediately following 
clause here and in 5:1, where the connection is unquestioned. “ In the day of 
Jehovah Elohim’s making earth and heaven ” follows the title “ the generations 
of the heaven and of the earth ” in precise conformity with “ in the day of Elo¬ 
him’s creating Adam,” after the title u the generations of Adam.” 

3. If 2:4a is a subscription to the preceding section, then 2:45-4:26 is the 

* 

only portion of the book without a title, while 1:1-2:3 will have two titles, one 
which is entirely appropriate at the beginning, 1:1, and one which is altogether 
unsuitable at the end. 

4. On the divisive hypothesis the additional incongruity results, that when 
the section ascribed to J (2:45-ch. 4) is excluded and the connection restored as it 
originally existed in P, 2:4a will be immediately followed by 5:1, and thus two 
titles will have stood in direct juxtaposition. 

5. As the titles now stand they succeed each other in a perfectly natural 
order. (1) The creation of heaven and earth in the beginning; (2) the generations 
of heaven and earth, Adam and his family, the child of both worlds; (3) the gen¬ 
erations of Adam traced to Noah and his family; (4) the generations of Noah, 
and so on. 

6. u The generations of the heaven and of the earth ” in its proper Hebrew 
sense does not correspond and cannot by any possibility be made to correspond 
with the contents of ch. 1, which records the creation of the world instead of giv¬ 
ing an account of a being sprung from the world. Dillmann indeed explains it of 
organized and living things produced upon the earth in the onward progress of 
creation. But DlODPO need not mean “ while they were in the course of crea¬ 
tion ;” Hupfeld shows ( QueUen der Genesis , pp. 110, 111) that it may as well mean 
“ after they were created,” Isa. 6:13; 80:14; 53:9. Even in the sense given to it 
by Dillmann, however, it would not be applicable to the whole, but only to a 
part of ch. 1. The firmament and the heavenly bodies, the seas and dry land are 
identical with the heavens and the earth, not their offspring. The creating and 
shaping the material universe cannot with propriety be included under the 4 ‘ gen¬ 
erations ” of the heavens and of the earth, and the writer of the chapter could 
never have expressed its purport in such terms. And even the vegetable and 
animal products, which by creative fiat were made to issue from the earth, were 
wholly of an earthly, not a heavenly, mold. It is not until v. 26 that the creation 
of man is reached. To the great body of the chapter its alleged subscription is 
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manifestly inappropriate, and man himself in ch. 1 is considered simply in his 
place in the general scheme of created things. He is introduced into the world; 
but there is no record of what befell him or his family, such as we are authorized 
to expect, such as is in fact given in 2:45-4:26. Every similar title in Genesis is 
followed either by a history of the immediate offspring or by successive genera¬ 
tions of descendants. 

The inappropriateness of 2:4a as a title to ch. 1, which has just been exhibited, 
is equally valid against the critical suggestion, affirmed (p. 19) without proof or 
explanation, as though it were the most natural thing in the world, that it origi¬ 
nally stood before 1:1 or in its place, but was removed to its present position by 
the Redactor. No writer, who understood the meaning of its terms, could ever 
have placed it there. Certainly not the writer who uses it so appropriately every¬ 
where else in Genesis. Or if it was a suitable title for Gen. 1, what possible 
motive could a sensible Redactor have had for transposing it ? 

It follows from what has been said that, in the view of the author of 2:4a, and 
of the author of the Book of Genesis as at present constituted (whether these are 
the same or different persons), the section which the critics assign to J is not a 
repetition of that of P, but a sequel to it. 

2) That this is really the relation of these two passages will further appear 
from an examination of their respective contents. Ch. 2 is not a second account 
of the creation which had already been described in ch. 1. The making of earth 
and heaven is not narrated but presupposed, 2:46. No account is given of their 
formation. No mention is made of the sea and its occupants; none of the sun, 

moon and stars; none of covering the earth with its varied vegetation; but only 

# 

of planting a garden in Eden and making its trees grow from the ground, vs. 8,9. 
When banished from Eden man was to eat u the herb of the field,” 3:18, whose 
existence is thus assumed, but whose production is only spoken of in ch. 1. 
These particulars could not be omitted from an account of the creation. To say 
(as Dill.) that they may originally have been contained in ch. 2, but were omitted 
by R because they were treated sufficiently in ch. 1, is to make an assumption 
without a particle of evidence, which amounts simply to a confession that ch. 2 is 
not what it would have been, if the writer had intended to give a narrative of the 
creation, and that its omissions are with definite reference to the contents of ch. 1. 

3) Ch. 2 is evidently throughout preliminary to ch. 3, the narrative of the 
fall. In order to make this intelligible it was necessary to explain, 1) the two 
constituents of man’s nature, already intimated in the title to the section, which 
must be known to comprehend the form of the sentence pronounced upon him that 
dust must return to dust, v. 7, cf. 3:19; 2) the locality, the garden of Eden with 
its tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, vs. 8-17; 3) the 
actors, Adam and Eve, and their relation to each other, vs. 18-25. These particu¬ 
lars could not have been incorporated in ch. 1 without marring its symmetry. 
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That deals with the creation of the world at large. Everything is on a universal 
scale. And to introduce a detailed description of the garden of Eden, with its 
arrangements and man’s position in it, would be quite inappropriate. The plan 
and purpose of ch. 1 made it necessary to reserve this for the following section, 
and it is accordingly given in ch. 2. 

2. No Discrepancies. 

There is no inconsistency between ch. 2 and ch. 1, as the critics pretend. In 
order to reach the description of the garden of Eden, the writer reminds his read¬ 
ers in precise conformity with ch. 1 that when earth and heaven were first made 
the former contained nothing for the subsistence of man. There was neither 
bush nor herb to serve him for food, 2:6. The threefold classification of 1:11,12, 
grass, herb and tree, is not repeated here, for grass was the food of beasts and not 
to his purpose. Bush is used rather than tree r*' to make the negative 
stronger. There was not only no tree; there was not even a bush. Subsequently 
trees, 2:9, as well as herbs, 3:18, are named as the plants yielding food for human 
use. 

The reason given for the absence of food-bearing plants is twofold; there 
was no rain to moisten the earth and no man to till the ground.* There is no 
variance here with ch. 1. The suggestion that if the land had just emerged from 
the water, rain would not be needed, leaves out of view that according to 1:9,10 
the separation of the terrene and the aqueous elements was complete, and the 
earth was dry land, fltiO*, before any plants appeared upon its surface. A well- 
watered garden with ever-flowing streams was to be the abode of man; and in 
anticipation of it, it was natural to refer to the need of rain. And there is no 

implication that man was made prior to the existence of vegetation, contrary to 
1:12,27. For 

1. Cli. 2 alleges nothing respecting the relative priority of man or plants. It 

p 

does not deal with the general vegetation of the globe any further than to carry 
us back to a time when it did not exist. Of its actual production ch. 2 says 
nothing. Its positive statement is restricted to the trees of the garden of Eden, 
vs. 8,9. And we are nowhere informed that these were brought into being at the 
same time with “ the herb of the field,” 3:18, or “ the grass,” • Nothing is 

said of the origin of grass and herbs or of trees outside of Eden except in 
ch. 1. 

i 

2. The existence of man is stated to be a condition of that of plants designed 
for human use, not as an antecedent but as a concomitant. His tillage is requi¬ 
site, 2:6, not to their original production, but to their subsequent care and culti- 

• My friend. Dr. C. M. Mead, In a casual conversation on this subject, suggested what, if my 
memory serves me, was also maintained by Bbrard in a little traot on Natural Science and the 
Bible Issued several years sinoe, that the last olause of 2:5 is not connected with that which 
immediately preoedes. “There was no plant (for there had been no rain) and there was no 
man.’* The critical objection is thus set aside entirely in a very simple manner. 
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vation. Jehovah planted the garden and made the trees grow in it, and then set 
man to till it nay ▼. 15 as v. 5). 

3. The order of statement is plainly not that of time but of association in 
thought (see Driver’s Hebrew Tenses, ?\ 75,76; my Hebrew Grammar, \ 276. d.; 
Prof. Harper’s Hebrew Syntax, ? 24. 2). V. 7, man is formed; v. 8, the garden 
planted and man put in it; v. 9, trees are made to spring up there; v. 15, man is 
taken and put in it. We cannot suppose (as Dillmann admits) the writer’s mean¬ 
ing to be that man was made before there was any place in which to put him, and 
that he was kept in suspense until the garden was planted; that he was then put 
there before the trees, that were to supply him with food, had sprung up; and 
that after the trees were in readiness he was put there a second time. It is easy 
to deduce the most preposterous consequences from a writer’s words by imputing 

to them a sense which he never intended. In order to pave the way for an account 

► 

of the primitive paradise, he had spoken of the earth as originally destitute of any 
plants on which man might subsist, the existence of such plants being conditioned 
on that of man himself, 2:5. This naturally leads him to speak first of the forma¬ 
tion of man, v. 7, then of the garden, in which he was put, v. 8. A more particu¬ 
lar description of the garden is then given, vs. 9-14, and the narrative is again 
resumed by repeating that man was placed there, v. 15.* As there was plainly no 
intention to note the strict chronological succession of events, it cannot in fairness 
be inferred from the order of the narrative that man was made prior to the trees 
and plants of Eden, much less that he preceded those of the world at large, of 
which nothing is here said. 

Nor does ch. 2 contradict ch. 1 in respect to the order of the creation of man 
and of the lower animals. The allegation that it does rests upon the assumption 
that Waw Consecutive future necessarily implies a sequence in the order of time, 
which, as we have already seen, is not correct. The record is (v. 19), “ And out 
of the ground Jehovah Elohim formed all the beasts of the field and all the fowls 
of heaven and brought them to Adam.” According to Hebrew usage this need 
not mean that the birds and beasts were tTien first formed with the view of pro¬ 
viding a suitable companion for Adam. And when the scope of the passage is 
duly considered it will be seen that this cannot be its meaning. 

It is a significant fact that Dr. Delitzsch, who is an adherent of the document 
hypothesis and can be suspected of no bias against it, and who in all the former 
editions of his Commentary on Genesis found ch. 1 and ch. 2 at variance on this 


point, in the last edition, embodying his most matured views, affirms that there is 


discrepancy whatever, that “ et formavit—et adduxit = et cum formasset 


* The critics’ assumption that vs. 10-15 (p. 20) or vs. 85,10-14 (Dill.) Is an Interpolation, Inas¬ 
much as the description of the garden is a departure from strict narrative, whioh Is afterwards 
resumed, as well as Budde’s notion that the tree of life is to be erased from v. 0 and elsewhere as 
not belonging to the narrative originally, deserve notice only as lUustrating the perfectly arbi¬ 
trary standard of genuineness whioh Is set qp. 
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adduxit and that this is both “possible in point of style and consonant to the 
mode of writing in the Bible history. 9 ’ Dr. Dillmann admits that the tense here 
used might antedate what immediately precedes, but insists that v. 18, “ I will 
make him an help meet for him,” implies that the animals were now made as well 
as brought to Adam. But to suppose that the beasts and birds were made in exe¬ 
cution of this divine purpose is not only a grotesque conception in itself, but 
involves the incongruity that the Lord’s first attempts were failures. If there are 
critics who account this “ the natural interpretation ” (p. 81) it is in the face of the 
whole Israelitish conception of Jehovah, as expressed in J and everywhere else. 
The beasts were brought to Adam not as the companion intended for him, but 
“ to see what he would call them,” i. e. to let them make their impression on him 
and thus awaken in his mind a sense both of his need of companionship and of 
their unfitness for the purpose. When this had been accomplished, Eve was 
made. The animals are here regarded simply with a view to this end. If the 
writer were describing the creation of the inferior animals as such, he would 
speak of all the orders of living things, not neglecting reptiles and aquatic ani¬ 
mals. The principal thought is the Lord’s bringing the beasts and birds to 
Adam; his making them is only referred to as subsidiary to this, with no inten¬ 
tion of affirming anything as to the time when they were made. 

Dr. Driver (Heb. Tenses, p. 106) finds it “ difficult to believe that in the* midst 
of a continuous piece of narrative, such as Gen. 2:19,” the Waw Con sec. future 
can be used where a pluperfect would have been in place. It is a familiar fact 
that Hebrew construction frequently coordinates what in occidental languages 
would preferably or even necessarily be subordinated. Thus, Gen. 44:22, “ the 
lad cannot leave his father and he will leave his father and he will die,” meaning 
“ if he leave his father, the latter will die.” Now when the stress lies upon the 
second of two verbs connected by Waw Consec. future, the sequence in time may 
be altogether in the second or principal verb and not in that which is in thought 

subordinate to it. Thus vs. 7,8, “ he formed man_and planted a garden_ 

.and placed man there ” is equivalent to* “ placed man in the garden which he had 

planted.” Ex. 4:31, “ The people believed and heard_and worshiped,” i. e. and 

having heard they worshiped; of course hearing preceded believing. Deut. 31:9, 
“ And Moses wrote this law and delivered it,” i. e. he delivered the law which he 
had written; the delivery of the law was subsequent to the address to Joshua, vs. 
7,8, but not the writing of it. In accordance with these analogies* 2:19 may be 

* Numerous other examples of a like construction might be adduced, e. g. Gen. 18:3, “and 
he saw three men—and he saw and ran,*' i. e. when he saw, he ran. Gen. 24:66, Rebekah spoke 
to the servant before alighting from the camel. Josh. 2:22,23, “ And they abode till the pursuers 

returned, and the pursuers sought them_and the two men returned,** i. e. after the pursuers 

had vainly sought them the men returned. 1 Sam. 16 .*17,18, the anointing antedates the previous 
clause, however it be read. 1 Sam. 28:4, Saul could not have postponed the gathering of his 
army until the Philistines were encamped in Shunem. 1 Kgs. 18:12,13, “And his sons saw....and 
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equivalent to “ the Lord brought the beasts which he had formed.” And this 
construction seems to be demanded by the following considerations: 1) Through¬ 
out the chapter the order of thought is regarded rather than that of time; 2) the 
limited form of statement does not suit a general creation of the lower animals, 
but is shaped by the particular end in view; 8) the utterly unbiblical notion of 
God involved makes it incredible and impossible that the beasts were made with 
the design expressed in v. 18. The alleged discrepancy accordingly vanishes 
entirely. 

Th us far the way is perfectly clear. The alleged inconsistencies do not exist 

■ 

in the record, but are of the critics 9 own making. It is surprising that they do 
not see that in their eagerness to create discrepancies in evidence of a diversity 
of writers they are cutting away the ground beneath their own feet. Glaring dis¬ 
crepancies might consist with the fragmentary but not with the documentary 
hypothesis. The manner in which these documents are supposed to be woven 
together, demands a high degree of skill and intelligence in the Redactor; and to 
allege at the same time, p. 70, that he “ did not have insight sufficient to enable 
him to see that he was all the time committing grave blunders ” is self-contradic¬ 
tory. Arguments that prove too much are as fatal to a hypothesis as arguments 
that prove too little. 

3. The Critical Partition. 

We are now to enter a more perplexed and difficult region, where the criteria 
are of a less tangible and decisive character. I do not wish here to be regarded 
as the advocate of any particular view, but simply as a seeker after truth, ready to 
accept whatever shall approve itself as in accordance with the facts of the case. 
We shall endeavor to feel our way gradually along, inquiring what the facts are 
and then what is their proper interpretation. Many of the critical arguments are 
manifestly unsound and irrelevant. They require to be carefully sifted, if that 
which may be really significant is to be distinguished from that which is not. In 
evidence of separate authorship, p. 21, arguments are drawn from “ the language, 

s 

the style, the material and the theology.” The material of this section has already 
been to some extent considered; we now proceed to the language. 

1) the language of p. 

Thirty words or expressions in 1:1-2:4 are alleged to be characteristic of P; 
but a slight examination is sufficient to show that they have not the weight which 
the critics attach to them 

he said/’ 1. e. his sons having seen... .he said. Isa. 87:5,6, “ And they came to Isaiah ” (they bad 
already delivered their message to him, vs. 8,4) “ and he said to them,” i. e. they having come he 
soft. Isa. 89:1, he heard before he sent; Dr. Driver suspects an error in the text because the 
form of expression differs from 2 Kgs. 20:12; but may It not be only another mode of saying the 
same thing? Jon. 2:4 (the Hebrew enumeration is adopted where this differs from the A. V.) 
goes back of v. 8, and is amplified in what follows, not reaching the point of time in v. 3 until 
v. 8. Zech. 7:2 goes back of v. 1, which is only reached again in v. 4. For examples of like 
construction with Waw Consec. preterite, see Ps. 7:15; Ezek. 17:15. 
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1. It it easy to produce such lists of any length, where they are plainly 
unmeaning. Any two opposite pages of a work by any author might be scruti¬ 
nized, and the words and expressions in each which do not chance to occur in the 
other noted as characteristic of different writers and used as a basis for the divi¬ 
sion of the rest of the work, all paragraphs, sentences and clauses being assigned 
to one or to the other as they happen to correspond to the first or to the second of 
these pages. Knobel, besides giving full details of the peculiar style, conceptions 
and aims of the Bechtsbuch and Kriegsbuch , draws out a list on successive pages of 
about 100 words and expressions characteristic of each and not occurring in any 
other document of the Hexateuch, and yet no subsequent critic has accepted his 
analysis and no one believes that those imaginary sources ever existed. “ What 
would be thought of an attempt to prove the Ars Poetica spurious, on the ground 
that the words exle sc, sesquipedalian cotis , litura, quincunce and the phrases pur - 
pureus pannus , lucidus or do, callida junctura , norma loquendi, in medias res , incred - 
ulus odi , sagax rerum, vivas voces , ore rotundo , decies repetita , laudator temporis acti, 
the simile of the mountain and the mouse, and the proverbial saying occupct ex¬ 
tremum scabies , occur nowhere else in the writings of Horace ? ”* 

2. The thirty words in question are swept together as with a drag-net, without 
discrimination. Hapaxlegomena and words of rare occurrence, which of course 
give no indication of a writer’s habitual diction, are joined with the rest. The fre¬ 
quency with which a word occurs in one document or the fact of its absence from 
another is mechanically noted, without regard to the question whether there was 
occasion to use it. The use of synonyms in different sections is urged, but no 
inquiry made whether this is explicable on other grounds than the varying habits 
of distinct writers. This apparent reliance upon bulk rather than weight, upon 

i 

multiplying examples without showing that any of them are really pertinent, 
awakens the suspicion that this may be but a great heap of chaff with very little 
wheat. 

3. The distribution of these words in the Pentateuch is very remarkable and 
significant. It is such as to shpw in a glance to any one who is without a theory 
to support, that whatever they may or may not prove, they certainly do not favor 
the document hypothesis. These words, in so far as they recur again in a P sec¬ 
tion of Genesis, do so only in the account of the flood, and are then found again 
in the Pentateuch, for the most part, only in the legislation. When they do 
appear elsewhere in Genesis it is never in a P but always in a J section. Their 
restriction in Genesis to the narratives of the creation and of the flood might be 
explained in one or other of two ways. It would seem natural to trace it to com¬ 
mon features in the subjects treated; the deluge was in a sense the undoing of 

• J. A. Alexander, The Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah, p. xxxi. The examples given of words 
peculiar to the Ars Poetica are of course merely specimens; if it were worth while, the number 
might be indefinitely increased. 
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the work of creation, and like expressions might appropriately be employed in 
describing them both. Or if with the critics, it be imputed to sameness in the choice 
of words by the common author of both, then upon their method of reasoning it 

must necessarily follow from the uniform exclusion of all these words from the 

* 

remaining P sections of Genesis, that the accounts of the creation and of the 
flood are from a source quite distinct from the rest of the book. And when it is 
found that several of these same words recur again with considerable frequency 
in the legislation of the three middle books of the Pentateuch, it might perhaps 
be inferred that the author of that law (tradition calls him Moses) was in pos¬ 
session of a written history of the creation and deluge; and that in framing his 
own narrative of those events he adopted its expressions as far as he found it con¬ 
venient to do so, and that he also borrowed its terms as he had occasion in formu¬ 
lating his laws. Whether there is sufficient warrant for such a conjecture is 

* 

another matter. But it would at least harmonize with the facts as already stated, 
which is more than can be said of the ordinary form of the document hypothesis. 

In the following classification of the words alleged as characteristic of P they 
are numbered as on p. 22, for the sake of readier reference. Of course those 
that occur only in this one passage, as well as those which are also found in pas¬ 
sages assigned to J or E, should in fairness be stricken from the list. There is no 
propriety on any hypothesis in considering them peculiar to P. 

a. Occurring nowhere in the Pentateuch but is used by P Qen. 10:5,32; 18:11 as weU as J); 

in Gen. 1:1-2:4. (8) mpD; (11) nDKD ; (18) HDD (in J Num. 24: 

(4) inn (also Deut. 82:10 JUH3; (7) JPpD;(9) 18); (26) RDV (in J Gen. 21:32; 26:28; Num. 82: 

HUH (also Deut. 82:2 J); (20) niDD (also Gen. 27; E Gen. 21:22); (28) HDkSd (J Gen. 88:14; 

5:1,3 quoted from 1:26). 89:11); (38) BHp (in JE Ex. 19:10,14,22,23; 20:8; 

b. Nowhere else in Genesis. Josh. 8:5). 

(14) Drin (in Pent, only Ex. 7:8,10,12 P; e. In creation, flood and ritual law. 

Deut. 82:33 J); (24) BOD. (10) j'D; (18) pff verb and noun; (15) nBTDDTD 

e. In creation and flood. (J Gen. 7:8) BTOD noun only in creation and 

(2) KID (Gen. 5:1,2 from 1:27; 6:7 J; Ex. 84: flood in Pent, (in J Gen. 7:23); (18) oSx (Gen. 5: 

10(R?); Num. 16:80); (5) DiriD (Gen. 49:25 J; 3 from 1:27); (21) DDT (also in Gen. 17 and 84 

Ex. 15:5,8E; Deut. 88:13 E); (16) 1DD11DD connected with circumcision); (22) HDpj: (23) 

(HDD! HDD with or without other words of riDpll DDT; (26) JdSdR (P also uses Sd# noun 

like meaning is found several times elsewhere Ex. 12:4; 16:16,18,21 and SDKD Gen. 6:21 whioh 

in P); (17) pR77 JVn . verse plainly shows that it is not the equiva- 

d. In creation and ritual law. lent of nSDK and substituted for it by J and 

(1) JVBTRD* (in J Gen. 10:10; 49:8; Ex. 84:26; E); (27) rtDBT verb (J Ex. 5:5; 16:80; 84:21; 

in E Ex. 28:18; nowhere in Pent, but Gen. 1:1 Deut. 82:26; B Ex. 28:12). 
with prep. D); (6) VdDH (implies inner dis- The above list oontains all the words pro¬ 
tection and so not the equivalent of DDD , nounced characteristic of P except (3) D'nSK 
which denotes merely outward separation and which is reserved for future consideration; 

• • As to the suggestion that J and B use nSlDDD instead of JVKTKDD, it is to be said that they 
never have occasion to speak of the absolute beginning of all things, which is here referred to, 
they only need a phrase meaning atJtrsL They both use JVBWD as well as nSlDD, and P would 
have done the same had there been occasion for it, Just as both words are found in other O. T. 
writings, e. g. Ecclesiastes (7:8; 10:18) and Hosea (1:2; 9:10). 
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(12) J/Vl In a “loose and genera) sense in¬ 
stead of DH7 or which is found as well 


in J Gen. 15:10; 18:8; 80:40; 89:4,8,20; 41:41, 
and in B, Gen. 40:8,18; 41:10,42,48; and (80) 
rnSin, which is so far from lending any sup¬ 
port to the hypothesis, that it can only be 
olassed as belonging to P, on the prior assump¬ 
tion of the truth of the hypothesis. It is 
assigned to P, not by reason of its environ¬ 
ment, but notwithstanding the fact that it is 
here the title of a J section to which it is 
assumed that it has been transferred from a 
former imaginary position at the beginning of 
ch. 1, for which it is not suitable and where it 


could never have stood. Again in 87 :2 it in¬ 
troduces a section composed of alternate par¬ 
agraphs of J and B, in which there is not a 
single sentence from P until 41:48, and then 
not another till 46:6. Still further, in 11:27 
and 25:19 it is followed by long passages from 
J with scarcely anything from P. The natural 
inference of one who had no preconceived 
theory in the case, would be that these titles 
prefixed alike to J and to P sections were 
either suggestive of their common authorship 
or at least that they proceeded from him to 
whom Genesis owes its present form, be he 
author or compiler. 


If the total absence of all these words from any F sections in Genesis except 
those of the creation and flood does not disprove unity of authorship, how does an 
absence not quite so absolute from J sections indicate diversity of authorship ? 
Or what cogency is there in a method of argument which does not work both 
ways, which is held to be conclusive whenever it makes in favor of the hypothesis, 

but is quietly disregarded whenever it makes against it V 

* 

It may be safely said that the diction of 1:1-2:4 gives no aid or comfort to 
the hypothesis: how is it with that of J in 2:4-3:24 ? 

2) THE LANGUAGE OF J. 

Forty words and expressions are adduced as characteristic of J in this section; 

d 

and they are held to be significant, p. 21, since “ they occur in what purports to be 

% 

a treatment of the same subject/ 7 It has already been shown that this is an error. 
The subject is not and does not purport to be the same. It is distinctly announced 
both in the title, 2:4a, and in the opening words, v. 46, that what follows is not a 
fresh account of the creation, but its sequel, viz. the first stage of human history 
transacted upon the scene already prepared for it. Oh. 3 is a narrative of the fall 
and in no sense parallel to ch. 1, and ch. 2 is purely preliminary to ch. 3. 

In fact it is as inconsistent with the hypothesis of the critics as with that of 
unity of authorship to find here two divergent stories of the creation. The 
Redactor does not place them side by side as two varying accounts, which he 
makes no attempt to reconcile, but lays before his readers precisely as he found 
them. There is no intimation that they are alternatives, one or the other of 
which may be accepted at pleasure. On the contrary ch. 1 and ch. 2 are recorded 
as equally true, mutually supplementary and to be credited alike. Inconsistency 
apart, however, it is supposable that a compiler might place side by side related 
statements drawn from distinct sources, when a single writer would have wrought 
the whole into one continuous statement, thus avoiding needless repetition. It 
is a fair question, therefore, why the facts in ch. 2 concerning the creation of man 


•** 
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and his location in Eden were not included in ch. 1, and thus the necessity obvi¬ 
ated of recurring to a matter already partially treated. The reason is not far to 
seek. Ch. 1 deals with the creation of the world as a whole. The scale upon 
which it is wrought is that of heaven, earth and sea. Man is introduced simply 
as the crowning apex of the vast pyramid of created things. The details of ch. 2 
would here have been quite out of place and have marred the symmetry and 
grandeur of the entire description. They were hence reserved for a more appropri¬ 
ate place, and this is in accordance with the method of the writer elsewhere. 
Each of the ten books of generations, p. 19, into which Genesis is divided, is in a 
manner complete in itself, though this may require a return to what has been 
already stated in a different connection. Cf. 4:25,26 with 5:1-6; 5:82 and 6:5-8 
with 6:9-13; 10:22-26 with 11:10-16; 11:26 with v. 27; 25:12 with 16:1 sqq. etc., etc. 

While the theme of ch. 2 is not identical with that of ch. 1, matters previously 
treated are to a certain extent brought under review again, though with a different 
design and under a different aspect. Now the critics allege that J differs from P 
in the terms applied to the same acts and objects, thereby showing that it is by a 
different writer. We shall examine the cases adduced, retaining the numbers of 
pp. 23,24 for easier reference. 

(1) ntSTp tor which P is said to use m2. But these are not precise equivalents, as is shown 

7V0y is used ten times in ch. 1, and of the by their discriminating use, 2:5; 4:12,14. When 

same things as m2 . Cf. 1:1 with vs. 7,8; 1:26 tillage is spoken of or productive soil, riDTK 

with v. 27; 1:21 with v. 26. is the proper word and it so occurs 80 times. 

(2) The divine names will be considered here- As P never mentions this, he has no occasion 

after. for the word in that sense. HOIK Is also earth 

(8) rrwn my, mtyn 2Bty, 2:5; (17) rm as a material, Gen. 2:7,19; 8:19; Ex. 20:24, of 

mtyn 2:19,20. my bush instead of tree , which P does not chance to speak. Thesurfaoe 

as 1:11,12, has been explained already, and of the ground is expressed by either term both 

J has yy 2:0sqq.; my besides in the entire by P and J. Thus HOIK with tyD*l (noun or 

Hexateuch only Gen. 21:15 E. It is not sur- verb) P Gen. 1:25; 6:20; 9:2; J Gen. 7:8; Lev. 

prising, therefore, that it is not found in P. 20:25. nOIBH '3D Sj? Gen. 8:8 J, but '3D 

But why has J bush of the Jlild, herb of the v. 9; also Gen. 7:3; 11:4,8,9 J as well as 

field, beast of the fields while P has beast of the Gen. 1:29 P; and but for the sharp critical 
earth, 1 *.24,25,30 and so 9:2,10 ? The open field practice which does not hesitate to sunder a 
is in tacit contrast with the enclosed and oulti- clause from the midst of its paragraph, 8:18, 
vated garden, see 8:18. 44 Beast of the field" with its nmKH '3D would be assigned to P. 

is the ordinary phrase throughout the Bible. The only thing at all peculiar is that while both 

But terrestrial in oontrast with aquatic ani- P and J in numberless instances use yiK for 
male, 1:21,22, and when the whole broad earth the land of Canaan, riDTK is so used five times, 

is spoken of, are naturally called beasts of the four of which are referred to J, Gen. 28:15; 

earth or land,cf. 1:29; Ex. 10:12,15 E. Lev. 20:24; Num. 11:12; 82:11, and one to E, 

(5) HDV 2:5 J, for which P is said to use Ex. 20:12; and it is twioe used by J for the 

KXW 1:12; but P has nox Lev. 18:87, and J whole earth HD*Wn mnfltyD ^3 Gen. 12:8; 

has it but onoe outside of the present nar- 28:14, while the parallels jnKH ”13 Sd Gen. 

rative. Ex. 10:5; Gen. 41:6,28 belongs to B, 18:18; 22:18; 26:4, though in a J connection 

a distinct writer. are each time referred to R. 

(7) nm#n 2:5 J, while P has pKH. But 

*6 
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(8) form J is not, as alleged, the equiva¬ 
lent of ICO create P. The latter emphasizes 
the Immediate divine act, the former is suggest¬ 
ive of the material employed. In Isa. 48:1; 46: 
7,12,18 KID and TWp are used together 
and in the same sentence of God’s almighty 
creative work. Ilf' form is not inconsistent 
with the creative fat (p. 80), Isa. 44:24,28-28. 
All that is said about 14 laboriously gathering 
materials, moistening the clay and shaping it 
by personal manipulation” belongs to the in¬ 
terpreter, not to the sacred record. The earth 
was moistened for the growth of plants, 2:5,0, 
not with a view to the formation of man. 
occurs nowhere in the Hexateuch except in 
this chapter; In the only other instance in 
which J alludes to the creation of man, he uses 
103 Gen. 6:7. And if the absence of from 
1 the rest of J has no significance, why is there 
I any In its absence from P ? A noun derived 
from this root occurs twice in J, Gen. 6:5; 8:21, 
both times in the narrative of the flood. If 
any meaning is attached to this, it can only be 
to link the accounts of the creation and the 
deluge together, as before hinted, and to sever 
them from the rest of Genesis. 

(11) D”n TOKO J, while P is said to use 
D”H nil (twice, viz., Gen. 6:17; 7:16), and 

of the Spirit of God, 1:2. But T7H also in J, 
Gen. 6:3; Num. 11:29. 71DB0 occurs in all six 
times In the Pentateuch, four times in D and 
twice only in J, once without 71H Gen. 2:7, and 
once with it, 7:22, where the critics say that 
ni*l is an interpolation by R, for no other 
reason than that It does not suit the hypothesis. 

(12) - J» whioh P also uses Gen. 6:10 and 

often elsewhere; as to the allegation that P 
does and J does not use |rU in this senBe see 
No. 12, language of P. 

(13) 01)471; (3D 01*6 common noun in J, 
proper noun in P. But J uses D1K as a proper 
noun 4:25 and P as a common noun, 1:28,27; 6: 
2. If the argument proves anything, it proves 
that 5:2 is by a different writer from vs. 3-5. 

(22) 3:1 J; “ P uses pinBut the words 

are not equivalents, pm means extended, and 
Is applied to creatures of unusual length, ma¬ 
rine animals, Gen. 1:21, as well as serpents Ex. 

7:9,10,12. The application of a generic term in 
one passage and of a specific term in another 


to the same thing, does not argue diversity of 
writers, unless a man who has once spoken of 
a snake cannot vary his expression and call 
it a reptile. 

These are all the words In whioh the lan¬ 
guage of oh. 2 Is contrasted with that of oh. 1; 
and every variation Is readily explained by the 
connection and by the shade of meaning to be 
expressed. 

There are two other words and two gram¬ 
matical constructions In which the language of 
oh. 2,8 is contrasted with that of P elsewhere. 

(19) "UD 2:21 J for which P’s equivalent Is 
said to be "OD * but this latter only oocurs 
once in the entire Hexateuch, Gen. 8:2; and P 
uses "UD Ex. 14:8. 

(30) 7131)4 713171 8:10 J but twloe beside in 
Hex., J 16:10, and R 22:17, who, aooordlng to 
Dillmann, has made a free addition of his own. 
In Ex. 82:18 J 713*1)4 is without the inflnltlve» 
though based upon Gen. 22:17. How J could 
quote R, who by the hypothesis was subse¬ 
quent to his time, it is not for me to say. But 
if J uses this combination in two places, and 
failed to employ it when there was such an 
obvious reason for his doing so, what is there 
surprising in its absence from P, who, more¬ 
over, does use the lnfln. abs. with the finite 
verb in other oases, e. g. Ex. 81:14,15; Lev. 
7:24; 10:18. 

(38) Sip 1 ? 8:17 oocurs in but two pas¬ 
sages besides in J, Gen. 16:2; Ex. 4:8,9. Ex. 
8:18; 15:26; 18:24 belong to E. Commonly 
ynW has a different construction in J as It 
has in P. 

(41) BH J in P only In Qal, it is said, while in J 

it is mostly in Piel. J has the Piel twice in 

Genesis, 3:24; 4:14, and three times in the rest 

of the Hexateuch, Ex. 2:17; 6:1; Num. 22:11, 

and the Qal once. Ex. 84:11, whereas in P it is 

the participle that is used. The Piel and Pu&i 

participles nowhere occur, their place being 

apparently supplied as in some other verbs by 

Qal forms. Moreover, as the tense-forms in 

Piel differ from those of Qal in the vowels 
only, how could J have written differently, If 

he meant to use the Qal in every case, unless 

he bad the Massoretic points at his command ? 

These expressions are of so infrequent oc¬ 
currence in J itself, that their not chancing 
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to be found in P warrants no inference of 
diversity of authorship. 

In the remaining instances adduced it is not 
pretended that P and J express the same 
thought by means of different words or con¬ 
structions, but simply that certain words or 
forms oocur in J which are either not found 
at all or not with the same frequency in P. 
These are entirely irrelevant, and are so ad¬ 
mitted to be, p. 24, unless two things are first 
shown, viz.: 

1. That they are wanting in P for some other 
reason than simply that he has no occasion to 
use them. If J does and P does not say (0) 
"UDD rain; (10) D'DK now; anger; (14) 
•ton delire and (83) heel, what of it ? Are 
we to infer that P did not know the names of 
the members of the body, or the words expres¬ 
sive of ordinary emotions or of familiar ob¬ 
jects ? If he wished to say “ nose ” or “ heel,” 
what else could he call them ? 

2. That their apparent absence from P is not 
Itself due to the critics’ having systematically 
shaped the sections which they assign to P so 
as to exclude them. If the documents P and J 
existed in a separate state, their respective 
diction could with some confidence be com¬ 
pared. But when the separation is first made 
by the critics themselves at their own pleas¬ 
ure, and the criterion of division is the assumed 
diotion of each, the result corresponds with 
the hypothesis for the simple reason that it 
was fixed by the hypothesis. How can it be 
expected that a given word will be found in 
P, when its presence in any passage or clause 
is held to be decisive proof that the latter 
does not belong to P ? 

As no attempt is made to establish either of 
these points in respect to the rest of the words 
adduced as characteristic of J, there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing in them that calls for a reply. 
And there would not be, if the list were ten 
times as long. Arguments that prove noth¬ 
ing become no more cogent by being multi¬ 
plied; unless the intention be to create the 
impression that where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire. Identity of author¬ 
ship is neither proved nor disproved by sum¬ 
ming up the words in different paragraphs and 
estimating the proportion of those that are the 
same or that are unlike. 


But besides this fatal defeot in the argument, 
several of these words are of no force for the 
purpose for whioh they are adduced for the 
further reason that they are of rare occurrence 
and hence afford no indication of a writer's 
habitual diotion. 

Thus (9) Gen. 2:7, (18) H33 spoken of 
God, 2:22, (23) ony 8:1, are found nowhere 
else in the Hexateuch. The noun (15) oc¬ 
curs nowhere in J except in 2:18,20, and the 
corresponding verb only occurs in J twice, 
Gen. 49:26; Deut. 32:83. The combination (6) 
n J33 2:18,20 is found nowhere else in the Bible, 
and *133 itself but twice besides in J in Gene- 
sis, 88:12; 47:15. The verb npfl (25) occurs 
nowhere in J but in Gen. 8:5,7; an adjective 
derived from it is found once in J Ex. 4:11 and 
but once besides in the Bible. (26) SdI 7 8:6 
occurs but once besides in J, Gen. 48:14. (27) 
K3H Gen. 8:8,10 occurs again in an El context, 
where Dillmann thinks it was “ probably an 
insertion from J,” and six times in Joshua, 
where it is in each case uncertain whether it 
belongs to J or not. (34) The noun 8:16 
occurs nowhere else in the Hexateuch; 
p32TJ? 8:16,17, but once besides in the Bible, 5: 
29, with direct allusion to the former passage. 
The verb occurs in the Hexateuch three 
times, Gen. 6:6 J; 84:7, which is sandwiched 
between two verses of P and is itself a curious 
critical conglomerate, having a phrase of D 
and another of E, but all assigned to J on ac¬ 
count of and rnn i And finally 45:5, 

which is in an E connection; but both verbs 
occur again and without regard to strict con¬ 
sistency with the former decision a com¬ 
promise is effected and one is assigned to J, the 
other to E. (35) The noun pin 8:16 is found 
nowhere else in the Bible. The cognate verb 
rnn is in Gen. 21:2 referred to P by Dill¬ 
mann; but Kautzsch and Socin cut out the 

clause and assign it to J avowedly on the 

« 

ground that it always belongs to either J or E. 

The only words in the whole list that have 
any show of plausibility are the particles, viz. 
<4) DlQ; (20) cyan; (21) p Sj): (24) Jfl; (28) 

’K or rr«; (2») "nSaSi <30) rm no; m 

(40) nnj? . Such words of relation are 
not so directly determined by the subject 
treated and hence might seem to betray more 
the writer’s style of thought. But even here 
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the bare fact of their occurrence or non-occur¬ 
rence in certain paragraphs is not of itself an 
available argument. It must first be shown 
that they occur in one and not in the other, 
where there was equal occasion for employing 
them, and that the paragraphs have not been ad¬ 
justed with the view of including or excluding 
them according to a preconceived hypothesis. 
The reasonableness of this demand may be 
illustrated by a few examples. DID occurs 
but once in J in Genesis (2:5), and D'IDD but 
once in J in Genesis (45:28), unless Dillmann is 


right as against Wellhausen in assigning 87 1 
18b to him; and yet Dillmann in 27:4^3makes 
D1D2 a mark of E in distinction from J. 
Gen. 80:20b in an E connection is attributed to 
J simply because Djrfin must always belong 
to him. Knobel and Nbldeke were inconsider¬ 
ate enough to allow Ex. 16:28 with its p bp to 
P, but other critics have since oome to the 
rescue and taken it from him. NOldeke also 
gave Lev. 20:4; Num. 9:7 to P; but the pres¬ 
ence of in these verses has determined 

later critics to assign them differently. 


How much weight critics themselves attach to the arguments thus far 
reviewed, even when fortified by the additional considerations drawn from the 
style and the theology of these opening sections, appears from the statement, 
p. 24, “ The first chapter of Genesis is supposed by most critics not to be original 
with P, but to have been incorporated by him in his work from some outside 
source. If this is true, it should not be cited as a specimen of P’s style.” It is 
added immediately after, u Oh. 2:46-8:25, on the other hand, is an excellent speci¬ 
men of J.” But the venerable Dr. Beuss, the father of the present reigning 
school of criticism, is of a different mind. He declares positively,* “ The Jehovist 
did not write chs. 2,3,” and expresses grave doubts about the ascription to him of 
any of the passages attributed to him in Gen. chs. 1-11, adding that the old supple¬ 
mentary hypothesis can scarcely be escaped in dealing with some of these passages. 
Wellhausent, too, the acknowledged leader of the school, has reached the same 

conclusion in respect to Gen. chs. 2,3 on different grounds, contending that it was 
not written by the J of the rest of Genesis or of the Hexateuch generally. When 
the critics are thus at variance, who is to decide between them ? and what is to 
be thought of the arguments from diction, style and theology, as tests of author¬ 
ship , which eminent scholars can thus unceremoniously set aside as inconclusive ? 

So that, after toiling through these alleged marks of P in ch. 1, and of J in chs. 2,3, 

* 

we are told at last, on high authority, that P did not write the one nor J the 

♦ 

other, and that all the supposed criteria are meaningless. 

Before leaving the diction of these chapters, attention should be drawn to 
some indications that they are not, as has been claimed, from separate and inde¬ 
pendent documents. It is generally conceded that the use of mn* 

throughout chs. 2,3, is a tacit reference to ch. 1. This combination of divine 
names occurs nowhere else with such regularity and frequency, though it is found 
sporadically in other passages, e. g. Ex. 9:80; 2 Sam. 7:22,25; 1 Chron. 17:16,17; 
Jon. 4:6. This both relieves it from the charge of being “ an un-Hebraic expres¬ 
sion,” p. 23, and sets aside Hup fold’s notion that it is adopted here without refer- 


* Oeschichte der HeQiQen Schriften Alien Testaments, p. 255 sqq. 
t Die Composition dee Hexateuchs, p. 13. 
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^ence to ch. 1 as peculiarly appropriate to the state of paradise, from which there 
is a descent to Jehovah alone after the fall, just as P is supposed to rise from 
Elohim in the patriarchal period to Jehovah in the days of Moses. The union of 
the names is intended to suggest that Jehovah now first introduced is identical 
with Elohim before spoken of in ch. 1. It is employed with evident allusion to 
the contents of ch. 1, and it pervades chs. 2,3. The critics say that Elohim was 
here introduced by R, though he is ordinarily chary of meddling with the divine 
names. But this must be viewed in connection with various other indications 
which enter into the tissue of these passages and are not so easily disposed of. 

Note, for example, such facts as the fol- 2:4 J. The paronomasia 17121 171D 1:2; 111) 

lowing: If the construction of JV57K13 1:1 1211 1:22,28 P recalls in J 71D1K....D*!K 2:7; 

adopted by Dillmann and favored p. 22 is cor- _71E7K verse 28; 1J1 4:14; 1QK1 *1DJ? 

root, there Is a remarkable similarity in struct* 18:27. The first pers. plur. used of Ood, 1:20 

ure, the more striking because it is unusual P, notwithstanding the strictness of Hebrew 

in Hebrew style, between P 1:1-8 and J 2:4b-7; monotheism has its counterpart in J 8:22; 

a noun with 3 in construction before the 11:7. 2:4b J is an explicit allusion to the pre¬ 
foliowing verb begins the sentence, a cir- ceding account of the formation of the uni- 

cumstantia] clause of some length is then in- verse, as 6:1b is to that of the creation of man. 

troducod, and the principal sentence is con- The use of 7KPJ.’ made 8:1 Jin reference to the 

tinued by a future with a Waw Consec. J 2:4b beasts instead of lyy formed as 2:19 J, is a 

strikingly resembles P 5:1b In the form of ex- reminiscence of 1:25 P. 0'21"O cherubim 8:24 

pression; so do 1:4a P and 6:2a J; 1:31a, 6:12a J occurs in the Pentateuch besides only in P. 

P, 8:13b J. without the article 1:24 P as 

In addition to verbal coincidences and allusions, the distribution of the matter 
between these two sections gives evidence of pre-arrangement and cannot be 
purely accidental. This is recognized p. 27, in calling one “ generic ” and the 

other “individual.” The creation of the world at large, heaven, earth and sea 

♦ 

with all that they contain, is stated in ch. 1 and assumed in ch. 2. The latter 
simply gives details, which were necessarily passed over in the plan of the former, 
respecting the separate formation of man and woman and fitting up the garden 
for their habitation. Ch. 2:19 is the only apparent exception to the specific and 
limited character of this section. But even this is no real exception, since it is 
obvious, as has already been shown, that what the writer really means to say and 
what according to the laws of Hebrew speech he does say, is not that the beasts 
were originally made with the motive stated in v. 18, but that this furnished the 
occasion of God’s bringing them to Adam to receive their names. Again, God 
gave names to certain things in ch. 1, Adam gave names to others in chs. 2,8; and 
these are precisely adjusted to one another, neither duplicating nor omitting any. 
God gave names to day and night, heaven, earth and seas 1:5,8,10, and to Adam 
5:1. Adam gave names to the inferior animals 2:20 and to Eve 2:23, 3:20. 

And while it is plain that chs. 2,3 is thus adjusted to ch. 1, it is no less clear 
that 1:1-2:3 anticipates what is to follow and purposely prepares the way for it. 
1. The emphasis with which it is repeated at the close of each creative act “ and 
■God saw that it was good,” 1:4,10,12, etc., and affirmed at the end of the whole 
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u behold, it was very good,” v. 81, would be unmeaning except as a designed pre¬ 
liminary to the reverse which was shortly to follow in the fall ch. 8. And this 
moreover is necessary to explain the otherwise unaccountable declaration 6:11 
that u the earth was corrupt before God,” the mystery of which is unrelieved by 
anything that F contains. 

2. Ch. 2:3 is evidently preliminary to the fourth commandment Ex. 20:8-11, 
which again in its terms distinctly refers back to 1:1-2:8. The ten command- 
merits in Ex. 20 are by the critics referred to E, with which according to Dill- 
mann J was acquainted. He must, therefore, have known and believed that the 
world was created in six days, and can have written nothing in Gen. chs. 2,8 incon¬ 
sistent with this belief. This can only be evaded by alleging that the command¬ 
ments are not preserved in Ex. 20 in their genuine original form. Dillmann 
disputes Ex. 20:11, because a different reason is given for observing the Sabbath 
in Deut. 6:15. But Ex. 20 is the authentic transcript, while Deut. 5 is a repro- 
duction with hortatory modifications. This Dillmann admits in other instances; 
but Delitzsch very properly contends that this is no exception. The rejection of 
the verse is simply the usual device of the critics for disposing of whatever 
contravenes their hypothesis. Instead of adapting their hypothesis to the phe¬ 
nomena presented by the text, they insist upon remodeling the text into 
accordance with their hypothesis. The advantage of this method is that the critic 
can thus triumphantly establish whatever he sets out to prove. 

The inner relation of the early chapters of Genesis and of the various sec¬ 
tions in this book and in the rest of the Pentateuch which are held to be most 
closely connected with them severally, is of prime importance in determining the 
constitution of the Pentateuch and in seeking to obtain a satisfactory view of 
the method in which it originated. Adopting the critical nomenclature P and J as 
convenient designations of the portions to which they are ordinarily applied, 
without any prepossessions for or against their original separateness, it may be 
confidently affirmed that they cannot possibly represent independent and unrelated 
documents, as the critics commonly assume, as though each was written without 
reference to the other and with no knowledge of its existence. Pursuing the 
same general plan and running parallel to each other to such an extent that 
they were capable of being intertwined as we now find them, having besides so 
many points of connection in the way of direct allusions or presuppositions and 
implications, such as we have already discovered and as will appear more and 
more as we advance, they certainly have much more in common than can be 

explained as fortuitous coincidences of quite independent writers. 

% 

And when the critics go farther and, for the sake of making their original 
separateness more complete, claim that P and J are in repeated instances 
mutually inconsistent and contradictory, their hypothesis is suicidal. No intelli¬ 
gent redactor could have combined them as they are combined. 
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m. SECTION 2. —GEN. 4,5. 

It is affirmed 1) that the genealogy preserved by J ch. 4:1,17-22 and that 
given by P ch. 5 are not, as they appear to be, two separate lines of descent from 
Adam, but are “ practically the same,” p. 36. One and the same list of names 
has by some blunder been attached to different ancestors, and been converted into 
. two races of opposite character, that of ungodly Cain and of godly Seth. 2) That 
ch. 4 J is at variance with itself and with other parts of the J document. 

1. The two Genealogies not Identical. 

Their identity is asserted purely on the ground of the remarkable similarity 
of names, p. 35. But 

1. This is to set aside explicit and repeated historical, testimony for no 

i 

other reason than mere conjecture. It is gratuitously assumed not only that two 
genealogies recorded respectively by J and by P are the same, though professedly 
different; but this though on the critics’ own theory P’s genealogy is independ¬ 
ently confirmed by J. The line Adam, Seth, Enosh is traced Gen. 4:25,26 J as 
well as 5:3-6 P, and as the critics assign 5:29 to J as another fragment of the 
same, p. 36 (1), these broken and scattered links in J utter the same voice with 
the more complete record of P, declaring that Noah and his father Lamech were 
descended not from Cain but from Seth. The distinctness of the two lines is 
moreover positively affirmed by calling Seth 44 another seed instead of Abel whom 
Cain slew.” 

2. It requires a vast amount of critical manipulation to get rid of this testi¬ 
mony. In 4:25 the word 44 again ” in the first clause, and the whole of the last clause 
after the word viz. 44 another instead of Abel whom Cain slew ” must be 
thrown out as an interpolation by R. The statement 4:1 that Cain was the son 
of Adam and EVe must be gotten out of the way to make him the same as Kenan 
the son of Enosh 5:9. The story of Cain and Abel must have been removed by R 
from its original place at a later point in the history. And Abel, as Wellhausen 
does not hesitate to say, is another name for Jabal, 4:20, of the sixth generation 
after Cain. All this wonderful medley is for the sake of consistently carrying 
through a conjecture, which implies that R was devoid of sense, and that neither 
P nor J understood the materials which they had before them, but which are so 
obvious to modern critics. 

3. But it is said 44 It cannot be called a mere coincidence that the names are 
so nearly alike.” Is it then an unheard-of thing that different persons should 
bear the same name V Does it discredit the roll of the kings of England, that the 
succession Edward-Richard-Henry occurs more than once in the course of it ? If 
some one should affirm the identity of the German emperor Maximilian with 
the late unhappy ruler of Mexico, or of Saul the king of Israel with Saul of Tar¬ 
sus, or of General Butler with the chief Butler of Pharaoh in the time of Joseph, 
would it be thought best to reconstruct history on this basis ? 
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Delitzsch directs attention to the fact that but two names are the same in the 
entire series, viz. Enoch and Lamech. The first means initiation or consecration, 
and might very well be applied in the former sense to the first son of Cain bom in 
exile as subsequently to the first bom of Reuben, Gen. 46:9, and in the latter 
sense to that holy man who walked with God and was not for God took him. 
The meaning of the name Lamech is unknown: but the identification of the per-. 
sons so called is forbidden by the speeches preserved from them, which reflect 
totally diverse characters. Cain and Kenan, Irad and Jared are distinct not 
merely in their form but in their radical letters and probable signification; so is 
the second and determining member in the compound names Methushael and 
Methuselah. The statement, p. 36 (5), that “ a slight alteration has taken place ” 
in these names is simply a confession that they are not the same. The hint, p. 36 
note , of “ a desire on the part of the writer to give to the descendants of Cain 
names with a bad meaning and to the descendants of Seth names with a good 
meaning ” appears to find some confirmation in Mahalalel praise of God which 
stands over against Mehujael smitten of God . 

Does not this in fact suggest a plausible solution of the whole mystery ? The 
meaning of the most of these ancient names cannot now be ascertained. It is 
natural to suppose, however, that they are Hebrew representatives either of the 
names actually borne by these antediluvians or of appropriate designations subse¬ 
quently applied to them. The disposition to produce like-soundihg contrasts 

shown in Isa. 5:7, id atpo-nae'o, rrp’is-npyv, or by slight modifications, as 
of Beelzebub into Beelzebul, or Shechem into Sychar, to give a different turn to 
the meaning of words may have ruled in producing the parallelisms of these lists, 
in which the same or similar names may have had different though appropriate 
senses. The fact also that the LXX. has two more names common to both lists 

t 

than the Hebrew, suggests the tendency in such cases to come into a closer 
approximation in the course of repeated transcription.* That the larger portion of 
these names is no longer capable of a satisfactory explanation is not surprising, 
considering their very high antiquity and the multitude of other proper names 
which were doubtless significant at first, but which are not explicable now. 

4. Gen. 5:3 does not necessarily imply that Seth was the first child of Adam, 
any more than Ex. 2:1,2 implies that Moses was the oldest child of his parents, 
though v. 4 declares the contrary, not to speak of Ex. 7:7. 

2. No Discrepancy in Gen. ch. 4. 

It is said that 4:17-24 is at variance with the rest of the chapter and with the 
J document generally in respect both 1) to the life of Cain and 2) the fact of the 
deluge. It is hence claimed that it must be considered to be an extract from some 
older document, J 1 , which has been incorporated in J. 

* Cf. “ Kabil ” and “ Habil,” the Mohammedan names for Cain and Abel. Sale's Koran, note 
to ch. 5:30. 
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1. J represents Cain, vs. 11,14, as condemned for the murder of his brother 
to be a fugitive and vagabond in the earth; according to J 1 he led a settled life 
and built a city, v. 17. a. It then remains to be accounted for, if these stories are 
in such direct antagonism, how B could have put them together without explana¬ 
tion or remark, as though he perceived no conflict between them and had no idea 
that his readers would suspect any. b. The fact is, that Cain was expelled from 
the seat of God’s presence, the society of man and cultivated land to the wild 
steppes of the land of Nod (so called from in his sentence, equivalent to the 
Nomad region). The Hebrew city is in usage broad enough to cover a 
nomadic encampment, Num. 13:19, cf. 2 Kgs. 17:9. The dread lest his murder 
might be avenged, v. 14, betrayed itself afresh in his constructing such a defence 
for himself and his family, which subsequently may have grown from these small 
beginnings into much larger proportions.* The builders of the first huts on the 
site of Chicago may be said to have laid the foundations of that city. c. Cain had 
previously been a tiller of the ground. That he continued to be “ an agricult¬ 
urist,” p. 60, is certainly not stated in th*e text, and is in fact inconsistent with 
it. The arts developed by his descendants are those of nomads, viz., pasturage, 
music and mining, but not the cultivation of the soil. Jabal was “ the father of 
such as dwell in tents and have cattle ” in a very different sense from that in 
which Abel was “ a keeper of sheep ” at his paternal home. 

2. That these nomadic arts could not have been developed prior to the deluge 
or that the fact of such development would not have been mentioned by the 
writer, had he known of the deluge, is certainly not obvious enough to justify the 
assertion, p. 60, that “this could have been written only by one who knew of no 
interruption of human history by the deluge.” 

a. It is said in defence of this astonishing statement, p. 37 (10), that this 
“gives us the origin of the arts as they existed in the time of the writer.” But 
this leaves out of view the fact that agriculture and all that pertains to it is not 
one of these arts, and yet to the Hebrew mind this was the chief of human occu¬ 
pations, the one most favored and principally regarded in their national constitu¬ 
tion and upon which their whole scheme of life was based. Such an oversight on 
the part of J 1 becomes all the more unaccountable upon the critical hypothesis 
that it was written after the settlement in Canaan. So far is it from being true 
that “the three sons of Lamech are made the fathers of the world, classified 
according to types of civilization,” p. 61 (6). 

b. That the genealogy of Cain breaks off, as it does, without being continued, 
like every other genealogy in Genesis, to tribes or persons existing in the writer’s 
own day is a strong presumptive evidence that the race was extinct. Wellhausen 
intrepidly suggests that Cain is a collective name for the Kenites, Num. 24:22, 


* Observe the form of statement in the Hebrew, which is significant, 
building a city " as a work ic 


M 


he was 


progress 


he built it,” as though it was completed 
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p. 37 (10), who are thus traced up to the origin of mankind; a piece of historical 
criticism akin to that which finds an allusion to South America in “ the gold of 
Parvaim,” 2 Chron. 3:6, since Parvaim is the dual of Peru. 

c. The allusion in 4:24 to v. 15 plainly shows that the narrative of Lamech 
belongs to the same record with that of Cain and Abel. Dillmann can find no 
escape from this but either by putting the cart before the horse and supposing 
that the allusion is the other way, so that the language of Lamech may have given 
rise to the story of Cain’s murder, or else by ejecting the troublesome clause from 
the text as an addition by B. It is said without further explanation, p. 60 (6), that 
“ a study of the different senses in which Dp' * s used in these passages, 

serves really to support the idea of different authorship.” The different senses 
amount to this, that Cain was to be avenged by the Lord; Lamech boasts that he 
will be avenged in a higher measure by weapons that he carries himself. But 
how this supports diversity of authorship remains to be shown. The appeal to 
Budde, p. 60, note , means just this, that if he is suffered to change the text and 
convert the passive into an active verb, he can thereby render the reference to v. 
15 inappropriate. 

3. The Critical Partition. 

1) THB LANGUAGE OF P. 

It is intimated (p. 33) that the whole of ch. 5 except a few words is character¬ 
istic of P. Precisely the contrary is the fact, as any one can see who approaches 

the subject without bias and with no hypothesis to support. There is no reason 

* 

for connecting this chapter with P any more than with J, or for supposing that 
this genealogy ever formed a part of the document P before it was included in 
the Book of Genesis. 

1. It is linked to the same extent and in precisely the same manner with P and 
with J. After the opening title, which will be considered apart, 5:1-3 borrows the 
language of 1:26-28 P; 5:29 that of 3:17 J. The genealogy is traced from Adam 
to Noah and his three sons, all of whom are alike named in P and in J. “ Called 
his ” or “ their name,” 5:2,3,29, corresponds with 4:25,26 J; t|"|* as a verb com¬ 
paratively rare, 5:5 as 3:22 J; “walked with God,” 5:22, coincides with 6:9 P. 
Beyond these express allusions to and coincidences with P and J alike, there ia 
nothing to ally it with either. The critics say that 5:29 is an insertion by B. 
They do so simply because their hypothesis requires it and for no other reason. 
There is precisely the same ground for saying that B inserted 5:1,2 and modified 
5:3. Both passages stand on the same footing, and should be dealt with in the 
same way. The natural inference from the facts of the case is that the writer of 
Genesis had before him an old genealogical register from which he extracted the 

* Found also Gen. 11:12,14; 26:7 in a genealogy or a statement extracted from a genealogy, 
and besides In the Hexateuch only Ex. 1:16 E, 88:20 J, Num. 21:8,9 B, Lev. 18:5 {Dillmann doubt¬ 
ful whether P or J), 26:86 (Dillmann P): Kayser denies that either is from P. 
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statements of this chapter (as subsequently 11:10-26), and in doing so he inserted 
these allusions to what he had already written. 

2. In this way the peculiarity of the title of ch. 5 finds its most satisfactory 
explanation. “This is the book of the generations of Adam.” This form of 
expression does not recur again. In drawing from the beginning of this old vol¬ 
ume, its exact title is retained. And the remaining titles of Genesis, which, as 
we have seen, occur in P and in J connections alike, are framed upon this model; 
only, as they were not separate books, they are not so called, but simply “ these 
are the generations,” etc. 

3. The form of the pre-Abrahamic history is thus best accounted for. This 
ancient genealogical history supplies the framework, and the narrative is inserted 
between its links. The line of descent is traced regularly to Noah when the 
departure from analogy in naming three sons, 5:32, instead of one, and arresting 
the genealogy, imply that an important epoch has been reached. The narrative 
of the deluge is then inserted (including the time of its occurrence, 7:6,11), after 
which the unfinished term in the genealogy is completed, 9:28,29, in language 

V 

identical with ch. 5. 

Ch. 5 certainly does not support the current critical hypothesis. So far as it 

indicates anything, it throws its weight in favor of the still older hypothesis of 

* 

Vitringa. 

2) THE LANGUAGE OF J. 

The numbers are those of p. 32. 

(1) D*1R71, see (13), (37) of previous section. (10) pj7X (pj?T once in P), (12) 71J * (14) * 

“ J employs sparingly proper names.' 1 Yet J (23) DHJ . 

names Adam, 4:25; Eve, 4:1, 8:20 (arbitrarily (6) 71HJD is used by J of three things, viz., 
assigned to R); Cain and Abel (cf. in P 5:4); the offering of Cain and Abel, 4:8,4,5; Jacob's 
Cain's descendants, Seth, Enosh, Noah, Shem, present to Esau, 88:10; his present to the gov* 
Ham, Japheth, Nimrod, and many others in ernor of Egypt, 48:11,15,25,26. Puses the word 
ch. 10; Terab, Abram, Nahor, Sarai, Milcab, freely when he has occasion for It, Ex. 29:41, 
I sc ah, Hagar, Keturah and her children, etc., etc. 

etc.; and the sacred name Jehovah, while P (7) TTpB? Gen. 4:4,5 J; Ex. 5:9 E; nowhere 
has the common noun Elohlm. else in Hexateuch. 

(2) j;T as a euphemism four times in J, twice (8) 71*371 mostly referred to J or E. On Josh 

in Ji, three times in P. There is no difference 7:1 Dillmann says, 11 This is a fragment from P 

in the case that affects the meaning of the as is shown by Josh. 22:20 P, only Instead of 

word. ’’ 1TV1 he must have said , tpfp 'TVI 

(3) sp 1 in the sense of again is referred to J which would suit the hypothesis better. 

or E, except in Lev. 26:18 P». (10) p^X commonly referred to E; but how 

(4) njH keep sheep , (5) 710*1X71 *1DJ? till the this is accomplished may be illustrated from 
ground , dig wells (used by J in but one narra- Ex. 14:15, where a clause is cut out of a verse 
tlve, 26:19,21,22,32), water flocks , are “ frequent belonging to P solely and avowedly because it 
in J, but not found in P." It is to be presumed contains pj?X. 

that he had heard of such things, and knew the (11) 71X13 occurs but onoe besides in J. 

proper words for them, but had no occasion (18) *iV “ J ‘to beget,’ for which P uses 

to speak of them. This also applies to (9) VD*1, T4l71.’’ *lV is limited to J only by critical 
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legerdemain. Gen. 92:28 is referred to J not¬ 
withstanding the allusion by P in 25:20, which 
makes It necessary to assume that P had stated 
the same thing in some other passage now 
lost; this also carries with it 22:20, whose allu¬ 
sion to 11:29 requires the latter to be torn from 
Its connection and referred to J. In 25:3 iV 
alternates with 'J31, which is made a criterion 
of P in ch. 10, cf. also 46:9sqq.; Ex. 6:15sqq. 

Nos. 14-22 oocur in Ji, who is by the hypothe¬ 
sis a distinct writer from J, and cannot there¬ 
fore be adduoed in evidence of his diction. 
<18) pan, (19) pXB , (21) mun do not occur 
in J at all. The same is probably true of (15) 
’3K Kin, Blnoe in 10:21 K1H belongs to a dif¬ 
ferent clause from '2K ; 11:29, 22:21 Kin does 


not occur, and the reference of 19:87,38 is 
doubtful; Kautasch at least ascribes these 
verses to R. (16) 1113, (IT) mK D57. (22) SSn 
meaning to be the first, occur but once in J. 
(20) (noun) with the exception of 44:20, 
occurs in but one narrative in J, 82:28; 88:1-14, 
which seems best accounted for by supposing 
that this word belonged to that story in its 
oral or written form, and is here accordingly 
retained. 

(24) The only word under this number not 
before remarked upon is Hpl&n, occurring 
but twice in the Hexateuch, Gen. 8:6; 4:7, and 
each time according to Wellhausen, Budde, 
Kuenen and Ktttel by a different writer, p. 62. 


3) SUBDIVISION OF THE DOCUMENTS. 

It is a curious circumstance that, while Dillmann and Wellhausen agree that 
4:16-15 (or 16) J and vs. la,16(or 17}-24 J 1 must be from different writers, and 
that one of these wrote chs. 2, 3, they are at strife as to which it was. Dillmann 
adduces what he considers clear proofs from diction and style that chs. 2, 8 belong 
to J. Wellhausen and those who follow him in this particular set these aside 
without ceremony and attribute these chapters to J 1 . Dillmann, with some hesi¬ 
tation, it is true, identifies J 1 with £; others make them quite distinct. To these 
indications of the inconclusivenese of critical arguments in the view of the critics 
themselves add the intimation, p. 59, that it may be considered an open question 
“ whether J 1 is to be taken as the original, J 2 being an interpolation; or J 2 is the 
real J, J 1 having been incorporated,” that is to say, whether the sections of J 1 
or those assigned to J 2 are by the same hand as those attributed to J in the rest 
of Genesis. If this is not the meaning, the remark would seem to be superfluous. 
That it was so intended appears to be implied p. 32 (1), where J 2 is apparently 
distinguished from J, although they are commonly identified. Such admissions 
leave one in doubt of the infallibility of the critical sense in some other cases. 

The discovery of successive strata in each document severally, announced by 
Wellhausen, and in which he has been eagerly followed since, is simply a return 
to the principles and methods of the fragmentary hypothesis. Their adoption can 
only result in an indefinite disintegration of the documents and a destruction of 
the entire basis on which their existence is supposed to rest, as appears most 
plainly in the results already reached respecting the priestly legislation. It is the 
inevitable nemesis of the hypothesis reacting upon itself The very principles 
and methods which are employed in dividing the Pentateuch into different docu¬ 
ments, can be applied with like success and quite as much cogency in the division 
and subdivision of each of the documents to any assignable extent. 


> 
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4) DUPLICATE STATEMENTS. 

Dillmann thinks that the composite character of the Book of Genesis is 
shown more plainly in the duplicate mention of the birth of Seth and Enosh, 4:25, 
26; 5:3-6, than anywhere else. Why should the same writer thus repeat himself ? 

The critics see in 4:25,26 the beginning of a genealogy by J, to which 5:29 also 
belonged. It is held, therefore, that J must have given the line of descent from 
Adam to Noah in full, parallel to that by P in ch.5; but that R, while omitting the 
greater portion as needless repetition, saw fit to retain these three verses because 
of the additional information which they convey. Ch. 5:29 was inserted from J 
in the body of P’s genealogy, but 4:25,26 R saw fit to preserve distinct. Now it is 
difficult to see why the same motive, be it what it might, which determined R not 
to blend 4:25,26 with the corresponding verses of ch. 5, as he had done 5:29, might 
not be similarly influential with the original writer. Some reasons for such a 
separate statement naturally offer themselves. 

1. One arises out of the original plan of the Book of Genesis and its division 
into successive sections, each in a manner complete in itself and introduced by 
its own special title, “these are the generations,” etc. This division is unfortu¬ 
nately obscured to the common reader by the familiar division into chapters. 
The preceding section, 2:4~ch. 4, had recorded a constant descent from bad to 
worse, the sin of our first parents, their expulsion from paradise, the murder of 
Abel, Cain’s descendants reaching in Lamech the climax of boastful and unre¬ 
strained violence. That the section might not be suffered to end in uurelieved 
gloom, a brighter outlook is added at the close, precisely as in 6:8. Seth is sub- 
stitute^for Abel whom Cain slew, and instead of piety perishing with murdered 
Abel it reaches a new development in the days of Enosh. 

2. These closing verses are further necessary to the proper understanding of 
ch. 5. While the insertion of these statements in that chapter would have been 
confusing and would have marred its symmetry, it was important to set 5:3 in its 
true light in relation to 5:1,2, as is done by 4:25, and to indicate the character of 
the race of Seth in contrast with the ungodly race of Cain, as is done by 4:26. 

The whole bears evidence of adaptation and careful thought, and is suggest¬ 
ive of one author, not the combination of separate compositions prepared with no 
reference to each other. 

A further indication of the same sort, implying the original unity of these 
chapters, is their correspondence with the general plan of Genesis in respect to 

a 

genealogies. Uniformly the divergent lines are first traced before proceeding 
with the principal line of descent leading to the chosen people. Ch. 10 the vari- 

r 

ous nations of mankind sprung from the three sons of Noah, then 11:10 sqq. the 
line from Shem to Abram. Nahor’s descendants 22:20 sqq., those of Keturah 

t 

25:1 sqq., and of Ishmael verses 12 sqq., before those of Isaac verses 19 sqq. 
Those of Esau 86:1 sqq. before those of Jacob 87:2 sqq. In like manner the 
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degenerate and God-forsaken race of Cain is traced 4:17 sqq. before proceeding 
with that of Seth ch. 5. Is this conformity with the constant plan of the book 
the accidental result of the junction of two documents of diverse character, inde¬ 
pendently prepared with no reference to each other ? 



SECTION 3.—OEN. 6:1-9:29. 


The divisive hypothesis is now getting into deeper waters, of which the nar¬ 
rative of the deluge is at once a symbol and an occasion. Hitherto it has had an 
ostensible ground for partition in distinct sections determined either by the alter¬ 
nation of divine names or by the change of subject or by both combined. Now 
this resource forsakes it, and it must venture on the open sea, destitute of chart 
or compass. And this is but a premonition of the reefs and shallows, cross-cur¬ 
rents and whirlpools, fogs and storms, and every peril known to navigators, 
which must be encountered in its hazardous course. If the history of literature 
affords an ampler illustration of u confusion worse confounded ” than the hope¬ 
lessly inextricable medley in which the critics find themselves in their attempts to 
struggle through the three middle books of the Pentateuch, and that acquisition 
of doubtful value to themselves which they have recently annexed to form a Hexa- 
teuch, the Book of Joshua, it has never yet been discovered. 

We are told, p. 39, that “ this section contains two entirely distinct accounts 
of the deluge, 79 and pp. 46 sqq., that these accounts differ irreconcilably in several 
respects. Let us inquire into the correctness of these statements. 



No Duplicate Account of the Deluge. 



It is alleged, p. 46, that u the material is throughout duplicated.” But this 
is clearly a mistake. The narrative contains no superfluous repetition. The idea 
that it does arises from confounding things which differ, or from overlooking rea¬ 
sons which naturally led in the plan of the writer to a re-statement in a different 
connection of certain particulars which, in an event so extraordinary, so graph- 
ically related and upon the details of which the writer dwells with such evident 

n 

interest, is surely not surprising. 

Apparently the most plausible instance meets us at the outset. Gen. 6:6-8 
Jehovah sees the wickedness of men and resolves to destroy them all except 
Noah; whereupon follow verses 9-13, in which Elohim sees the wickedness of 
men and announces to Noah his purpose to destroy them. Is not here a clear 
case in which there is first a statement by J, then a repetition of the very same 
statement by P ? Not at all; vs. 6,7 declare the divine purpose, verse 18 the 
announcement of this purpose to Noah, which is quite distinct and carries the 
narrative forward a step further. Observe also that in the scheme of the book a 
new section begins 6:9. In order to the completeness of this section it is intro¬ 
duced with a statement of the situation. The sons of Noah are named afresh, 
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<1:10; cf. 5:32; but no one suspects a difference of writer on this account; see a like 
summary of previous statements for the same reason 25:19,20; so the wickedness 
of men in the sight of God is re-stated in a few words 6:11,12, as preliminary to 
the declaration of his purpose. 

Elohim directs Noah to build an ark for the preservation of himself and 
every species of living things, which Noah does, 6:14-22. Jehovah then bids 
Noah to enter the ark, taking some of all living creatures with him; which Noah 
does, 7:1-5. These paragraphs plainly belong together, each incomplete without 
the other. By assigning the former to P and the latter to J, J is made to assume 
the existence of the ark, though he has said nothing of its being built; and P 
records the construction of the ark, but after it is finished God never tells him to 
enter it. The consequence is that the critics have no sooner sundered these para¬ 
graphs than, in order to restore the connection, they are straightway obliged to 
assume that J must have written something just like 6:14-22, and P something 
just like 7:1-5, only R did not think proper to preserve it. He made up his 
account with a paragraph from P and another from J, which though written quite 
independently, dovetail precisely as if written continuously. 

Ch. 7:7-9 records Noah’s entry into the ark with his family and some of all 
living things; then in vs. 13-16 their entry into the ark is mentioned again. The 
critics say that the same identical thing is here stated first by J, then by P. But 
in assigning vs. 7-9 to J they violate their own criteria in almost every particular. 
“ Noah and his sons and his wife and his sons’ wives with him ” (not “ all his 
house” as 7:1), {J fJ2T) “creeping,” “two and two” (no mention of “seven and 
seven ” as 7:2), “ male and female,” and “ Elohim ” are all declared to be marks 
of P. It is a sheer subterfuge to say with Dillmann that R has here freely modi¬ 
fied the text “ in order to compose the differences as far as possible.” Why he 
should be concerned just here to alter forms of expression which he retains with¬ 
out change elsewhere, or to reconcile differences which no pains are taken to 
remove in other places, does not appear. And this is particularly insupposable in 
the present instance; for the only reason why R can be imagined to have used the 
statements of both documents, instead of only one, as in other cases, is that he 
might preserve what was peculiar in each. And yet we are told that he has him¬ 
self neutralized the very end he had in view by conforming one to the other. The 
fact is that there is no indication of two documents or of a duplicate narrative 
here at all, any more than there is in the twofold statement of the time of the 
flood 7:6,11, where no one suspects a difference qf writers. Precisely as the date 
of the flood is first given generally, the year only being named, and then more 
specifically by the month and the day, so the entry into the ark is first stated in 
general terms, and then “ the selfsame day ” on which it took place is accurately 
fixed. And if the criteria of the critics are of any worth, there was but one writer 
in the case. 
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From 7:11 to 8:20 the name Jehovah occurs but once, viz., 7:166, which is for 
this reason held to belong to J. With this sole exception there is not throughout 
the passage just indicated a word or a phrase that is elsewhere claimed as charac¬ 
teristic of J,* and the assigning of any portion of it to that document is purely 
arbitrary and without justification on the ground of diction, style, theology or 
anything else. Hupfeld succeeded in picking out a clause here and a clause there 
from the sentences to which they belonged, and thus made a shift to preserve the 
continuity of J. But he had no warrant for so doing except, as Delitzsch fitly 
phrases it, 44 the omnipotence resident in the ink of a German scholar.” 

Ch. 7:12 is sundered from its connection and given to J because of its corre¬ 
spondence with v. 4. Yet rain , v. 12, is quite different from , v. 4, 
and nowhere occurs in J, though rain is repeatedly mentioned. It is found but 
once in the Hexateuch, Lev. 26:4, about whose authorship the critics are not 
agreed. The number 44 forty ” surely is not peculiar to J. P is not precluded 
from saying that it rained forty days and nights, because J had said that it would 
do so, whether this be supposed to be the historical fact or merely the current 
belief. P speaks elsewhere of periods of forty days and forty years, Lev. 12:2,4; 
Num. 18:25; 14:34. Just here the perplexity of the critics in respect to 7:17a is 
instructive. 44 The flood was forty days upon the earth ” is given entire by Dill- 
mann to J, by Kuenen to R, and with the exception of the words 44 forty days,” by 
Kautzsch and Socin to P; also by Hupfeld to P without exception, only the 44 forty 
days ” must be understood differently from J in 7:4. All is with the design of 
bringing J and P into conflict regarding the duration of the flood; so that is 
effected, they are not particular about the mode of accomplishing it. 

The attempt to set v. 12 in contrast with v. 116, as though something 
belonging to a different order of things was intended, cannot be called successful. 
The opening of the windows of heaven cannot by possibility suggest anything 
but deluging rains, even to those who would fasten upon the sacred writer the 
conception of a supernal ocean and literal flood-gates in the sky, and this conclu¬ 
sion is further rendered necessary by the Hebrew phrase, v. 12. The Waw 
Consec. future indicates that the rain was not a separate and independent thing, 
but the sequence of opening the windows of heaven. 

For similar reasons it is equally arbitrary and unwarranted to sunder the first 
two clauses of 8:2 from the last clause, assigning the former to P and the latter 


to J. 


* The only plausible instance that <^m be adduced is 7:32, “in whose nostrils was the breath 
of the spirit of life,” compared with 2:7 J, where, however, the reference is to man alone and 
the phrase is “ breath of life.” It equally stands in relation to 6:17 and 7:15 P, where the refer¬ 
ence is to the lower animals as well, and the phrase is “spirit of life”; a relation whioh the 
critics acknowledge, when they seek to expunge ni*1 spirit from 7:22 by ascribing it to R. 
Dip' 7:28, whioh oocurs once in J 7:4, once in D, Deut. 11:6, and nowhere else in the Bible, Is not 
to the point. Nor is HflD 7:23, which besides 6:7 and 7:4 is to be found only Ex. 82:8&38, in J, 
and occurs in P, Num. 6:28. Nor JlSn 8:6, which is found besides in the Hexateuch only in. 
Oen. 26:8 J, and Josh. 2:15,18*21, where the critics are uncertain whether it belongs to J or B. 
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A like severance is made of clauses from their connection in respect to the 
increase of the waters, 7:175, the perishing of all terrestrial life, 7:22,23, the 
diminution of the waters, 8:3a, and the drying of the ground, 8:136. The plea in 
each case is that there are parallel statements conveying substantially the same 
thought, which cannot be referred to a single writer, who would not express 
himself so pleonastically. They must accordingly be regarded as indicating dis¬ 
tinct documents. But 

1. If R felt it important to emphasize the momentous character of the suc¬ 
cessive stages of the flood by these repeated statements, why may not the original 
writer have dwelt upon them in like manner for a similar reason ? 

2. After the partition is made, there still remain repetitions in each document* 
severally, so that if this is a valid ground for division, the partition should be 
carried further still. The increase of the waters is stated four times with some 
variations in form and in the accompanying circumstances, 7:17-20; the death of 
all that lived upon the earth, three times, vs. 21-23; the subsidence of the waters, 
four times, 8:1,3,6; the drying of the surface of the ground, three times, vs. 13,14. 
The writer in each case recurs to the same thing again and again to note its 
advance, or to give expression to his sense of its extraordinary character. 

3. Like repetitions abound in other cases in which no one imagines that they 
are traceable to a diversity of documents; thus to draw illustrations only from 
the narrative of the flood, see 6:11,12; 7:14-16*; 5:32, 6:10, 10:1; 9:9,11; 9:12-17. 

The paragraph relating to Noah’s sending out the birds, 8:6-12, is quite 
devoid of any critical marks allying it to one or other of the documents, as is 
apparent from the history of its treatment. From Astruc and Eichhom to the 
supplementary critics Tuch and Knobel, it was almost unifortnly assigned to F. 
Stahelin is uncertain about it. Reuss regards it as the sole surviving remnant of 
a third account of the flood distinct from the other two. Hupfeld gives 8:7, the 
raven, to J and vs. 8-12, the dove, to P. Friedreich Delitzsch, on the other hand, 
gives the raven to P and the dove to J. Kayser, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Dillmann, 
and others, assign the whole to J, in which they were preceded by the eccentric 
Ilgen. The motive which at present inclines the majority to J appears to be 
twofold. Such a graphic incident is thought to befit the more “ picturesque ” nar¬ 
rator, and this is the most striking parallel with the cuneiform tablets, with 
which J is held to stand in the closer relation. Both an argument and an infer¬ 
ence are supplied from these two points of view of a somewhat circular nature. 
It is assigned to J because he is picturesque and allied to the tablets; and being 
so assigned proves him to be picturesque and allied to the tablets. One cannot 
but feel that, mutatis mutandis , he might with equal ease have been called “ rigid 

* Dillmann lays bare the secret of the whole matter, when he says on Oen. 7:10: “It Is as 
though the author, moved by the momentous character of the day, could not do enough to sat¬ 
isfy himself In the detailed portraiture of the transaction." 

*7 
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and stereotyped ” on account of his “ regular formulas ” and “ repetition ” of like 
phrases, thus: u and he sent forth the raven,” v. 7; “ and he sent forth the dove,” 
v. 8; “and he stayed yet other seven days and sent forth the dove,” vs. 10,12; 
“ waters were abated from off the face of the ground,” vs. 8,11, cf. v. 9; “to him 
into the ark,” v. 9 bt8; “ going and returning ” in Hebrew vs. 8,7, cf. v. 5. 

The direction to leave the ark and the actual going forth from it, 8:16-19, are 
from P. J makes no mention of either. It is assumed that he must have 
recorded both, but R thought P’s statement sufficient and hence did not preserve 
that of J along with it. This seems plausible. But why then was it worth while 
to retain both accounts of the entry into the ark, even while modifying them into 
‘ almost precise conformity with one another ? Is it not plain here again that the 
repetition in the former instance was not the inconsiderate copying of the same 
statement from two distinct sources, but was with the view of emphasizing the 
exactness with which the flood came upon the very day of the entry into the ark ? 
There was no such emphasis connected with the moment of leaving it, and we 
find no repetition. 

Noah’s sacrifice, 8:20-22 J, and God’s covenant with him, 9:1-17 P, are not 
parallel accounts of the same transaction, as the critics claim, but the former is 
preliminary to the latter. First comes the offering of the sacrifice, Jehovah’s 
acceptance of it and his purpose not to destroy the earth again for the sin of man. 
This purpose is then communicated to Noah in the form of a blessing and a cov¬ 
enant with an instituted sign. 

The examination of the narrative of the flood thus shows that so far from 
everything being duplicated, nothing is duplicated from first to last except the 
entry into the ark, and that for a special reason not suggestive of two documents, 
but excluding them. Moreover, when all has been assigned to J, that can with 
any reason be given him, this does not yield a continuous parallel record of the 
entire transaction. With the exception of a single clause in 7:16, it is limited to 
two brief paragraphs at the beginning, 6:1-8; 7:1-5, and one at the end, 8:20-22. 
The documentary character of J finds no support here. If there were two writers, 
it would seem as though J could only have made some short supplementary addi¬ 
tions to the larger and fuller narrative of P. 

But here the documentary critics retort that the supplementary hypothesis 
will not account for the twofold statement of the entry into the ark. They have 
a Redactor ready at hand who might have copied the same thing into his narra¬ 
tive from two different sources, and in copying might have assimilated one to the 
other, senseless as such a proceeding would be; but who would ever undertake to 
supplement a treatise that he was editing, by adding of his own motion what was 
already there, and that in almost identical terms, and in doing so adopt the words 
and phrases of the book itself instead of those which he was accustomed to employ 
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in every other addition made by him V Each class of critics seems to be in the 
right as against the other; and themselves being judges, neither form of the 
hypothesis is free from difficulties in this portion of Genesis. 

2. No Discrepancies. 

Ch. 6:1-4 is said (p. 60) to be in conflict with all that follows in two respects, 
(1) in limiting human life thenceforth to 120 years, (2) in ignoring the flood; the 
Nephilim are here spoken of, and as the Nephilim were still in existence Num. 
18:83, there could in the view of the author of this passage have been no deluge 
in which all mankind perished with the exception of a single family. It is 
accordingly claimed that these verses are not properly a part of J, but have been 
introduced into it from J 1 , an older document which knows nothing of a deluge. 
They are quite foreign to the context in which they are found, and contain a 
mythical account of the origin of the Nephilim, a gigantic race among the Canaan- 
ites, who are here represented as having sprung from the intermarriage of angels 
with the daughters of men. Nothing could well be more baseless and chimerical. 

1. It is observable that the argument of diversity is not here rested in any 
measure upon differences of diction and style. Budde (Biblische Urgeschichte , 
p. 6) points out in detail the exact conformity of 6:1,2 to the language of J else¬ 
where. 

2. The author or compiler of Genesis certainly could not intentionally have 
so stultified himself, as this view of the passage supposes, by inserting that as 
introductory to the narrative of the flood which by its very terms precludes its 
existence. Could he so grossly have mistaken its meaning ? or is it not possible 
that modem critics may put a wrong interpretation on these isolated verses ? 

3. This most extraordinary conclusion is built on very slender premises. Its 
sole support is the application of the same term, “Nephilim,” to antediluvians 
and to Canaanites. The word is obscure in its meaning and its derivation. The 
LXX. and Jerome translate it “giants.” It is more probably an appellative 
than a gentile noun. It does not occur again in the narrative of the con¬ 
quest, but only in the report of the spies, whose excited imagination could 
best express their impression of these men of great stature and pdwerful frames 
by saying that they were the old giants revived; but with no more thought 
of denying the fact of the deluge than one who might call an intense old fogy an 
antediluvian. Or if Nephilim was an actual national name, is sameness of name 
a sure argument of identity ? May we not call the American aborigines Indians 
without involving ourselves in the old error of Columbus ? or speak of Trojans in 
the State of New York without discrediting the fall of ancient Troy ? or have the 
exploits of Jack the giant-killer anything to do with the giants of the ancient 
Greek mythology ? 
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4. Whatever interpretation be put upon doubtful expressions in Gen. 6:8, it 
plainly intimates the divine purpose to inflict some penalty affecting the life of 

the whole human race. “ His days shall be 120 years,” if spoken of the generation 

% 

then living would mean that they should not survive that limit; if of successive 
generations of men, that this should henceforth be the term of human life. The 
former is demanded by the context. The latter is preferred by critics whose uni¬ 
form usage is to interpret at variance with the context, if possible. It is here 
absolutely without support. There is no suggestion anywhere that the duration 
of human life was ever fixed at 120 years. It is contradicted by all that is nar¬ 
rated of the ages of the patriarchs.* 

The alleged discrepancy in regard to the duration of the deluge, p. 46, as 
though J made it 60 or 100 days and P a year, is a pure figment. 

1. All the seeming basis for this misrepresentation has been destroyed by the 
demonstration already given that there are not two distinct accounts of the deluge. 

2. But even allowing the arbitrary and indefensible partition made by the 
critics, their inference does not follow. The trick is so transparent that it should 
impose upon no one. It is simply parading a part as though it were the whole. 
“ At the end of forty days Noah opened the window of the ark,” 8:6. Forty days 
from what? The critics are in doubt, p. 47, note, whether to reckon from the 
day that the forty days 9 rain began or that it ended. What then is to be thought 
of the intelligence of R in compiling this narrative ? As this verse stands, it is 
not possible to reckon otherwise than from the 1st day of the 10th month, 8:6. 
Adding to this the three periods of seven days, it appears that the dove was sent 
out for the last time on the 1st day of the 12th month. After another month 
Noah removes the covering of the ark. And in a month and twenty-seven days 
more he leaves the ark entirely. All is thus in perfect harmony. 

8. The inference of the critics is besides quite unfounded upon their own 
principles. By their own concession J is not complete. His genealogy from 
Adam to Noah is only preserved in part. His account of building the ark and of 
Noah’s leaving it have been omitted, R not judging it necessary to repeat from J 
what he had already inserted from P. Whence then this sudden confidence that 
no numbers originally in J have been omitted, notwithstanding the fact that such 
an assumption gives to his statements a meaning that they cannot now have, sets 
them in opposition to otherwise uncontradicted statements of P, and convicts R 
of incapacity or worse ? 


The question whether the sons of God in 6:2,4 were angels (p. 49) has nothing to do with the 

No one need be surprised at any 


critical partition of the passage and cannot here be discussed, 
conoelt of a oertaln class of interpreters. It is not strange the 
Into this passage ideas borrowed from the Greek mythology 


ported 

mind utterly 
loment coun¬ 


tenance an opinion so utterly without warrant or analogy in any part of Scripture, so unmean 
ing and so baseless. 
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The general direction, 6:19 P, to take a pair of each kind of animals, is made 
more specific when the time arrives to enter the ark, clean beasts by sevens, 
the unclean by twos, 7:2 J. But J also relapses into the general form of state¬ 
ment, 7:9; or if the critics prefer, ft does so, which amounts to the same thing, as 
by the hypothesis he had J’s previous statement before him. There is no more 
discrepancy here than between 7:6 and 11. 

Ch. 7:10 the flood came seven days not after Noah entered the ark, but after 
the announcement, 7:1-4; so there is no conflict with 7:13. 

The differences alleged, p. 48, 44 as to the form of the ark 77 and 44 the general 
conception of the flood 77 are foisted upon the text, not found in it. 

We find on p. 61 a precious piece of historical and literary criticism in rela¬ 
tion to 9:20-27. An ancient prophecy, in which the names of Shem, Japheth and 
Canaan appear, is there recorded, together with the circumstances under which it 
was delivered. The critics think the circumstances improbable; therefore they 
are untrue. Noah is here 41 a husbandman, a role quite distinct from that of a 
navigator, 77 which he sustains elsewhere; as if he should have been cultivating the 
soil during the flood, or should continue to sail about in the ark after the flood 
was over. They can see no reason why sentence should have been pronounced 
upon Canaan for the shameful deed of his father; therefore there was no reason; 
therefore it was not done. As though it were not the keenest of inflictions 
upon a father to be punished in his child; and as though the law of heredity, 
the propagation of character and the perpetuation of the evil consequences of 
transgression generation after generation were not among the most patent and 

t 

familiar facts, of which the beastliness of the Canaanites and their merited doom 
afford a signal illustration. And now, if they may change the text of the narra¬ 
tive on the pretext of conforming it with the prophecy, and so make Shem, Japh- 

V 

eth and Canaan the three sons of Noah, they can thus bring it into conflict with 
every other statement in the history; therefore this has s been extracted from a 

i 

document J 1 at variance with both J and P. Or if they may reverse the process, 
and insert Ham instead of Canaan in the prophecy, they can show that it was not 
fulfilled. Or if they may put a belittling interpretation upon the prophecy, they 
can restrict it to a 44 narrow 77 range. By this time they have shown that some¬ 
thing is absurd. They think that it is this venerable prophecy, whose profound 
and far-reaching meaning, whose appropriateness in a book intended for Israel 
about to enter on the conquest of Canaan, and whose exact fulfillment have been 
universally recognized. Most persons will think that the absurdity is in their 
treatment of the passage. 
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3. The Critical Partition. 


1) THE LANGUAGE OF P. 

Words already considered need not be repeated here. 


6:9, (2) D’Cn of character, only once beside, 
viz., 17:1 P (often in ritual law of animal 
“ without blemish ”); in E, Josh. 24:14; cognate 
word OH in J, Gen. 25:27. (3) VJVVtt, cf. inn, 
Gen. 7:1 J, nowhere else in Hex. with prep. 2 ; 
plur. in P to denote perpetuity of covenant 
with Noah, Gen. 9:12; circumcision, 17:12, and 


institutions 


with God 


(“ free and confidential ” intercourse, such as, 
p. 30, is ascribed to J in contrast with P), only 
beside 5:22,24 P; elsewhere '* walk before God,** 
17:1 P; 24:40 J; 48:15 E. 

6:11,12, (2) 1M *73 only in flood and legisla¬ 
tion. (8) nnt? used by P, 6:18, in allusion to v. 
12, also repeatedly in J: HTID in J, but also in 
P, Num. 6:28. 

6:14,15, (1) and (2) only here; (3) 
HDlp in Hex. only here and in description of 
articles in tabernacle. 

6:16 (1) only here in this sense; JlSn» 
8:6, assigned to J without reason. 

6:17, 'JJH ’IKl, but twice besides in Hex., 9: 
9; Ex. 14:17; also repeatedly in J; 'DIM, 
7:4 J, but also 28:4 P. (2) SlDD ’D, Gen. 7:7 J; 
9:11 P. (6) in flood, death of patriarchs, 
and a few other cases; mostly with filD to 
make the statement more full and emphatic. 
Num. 20:3b is assigned to P on the ground of 
alone, though vs. 3a,4,5 are from E. No 
record of a death In all the Hex. is assigned to 
J, except Gen. 11:28; 88:12; Ex. 2:28. HID is 
used alike by P, J and E. 

6:18, a) JV7D O'pn, also in J, Lev. 26:9 (so 
Dillmann), only of God’s covenant with Noah, 
9:9,11,17, and the patriarchs, 17:7,19,21; Ex. 6:4, 
with special reference to their perpetuity. 

JV"D» the ordinary phrase for contract¬ 
ing a oovenant, suggestive of accompanying 
sacrificial rites, in all other covenants whether 
between men, Gen. 21:27,82, or of God with 
men. Ex. 24:8; 84:27; once only of God’s cov¬ 
enant with Abram, Gen. 15:18, with allusion to 
the formalities, vs. 9:10. In Deut., rH3 con¬ 
stantly of God’s oovenant then made with 
Israel, 4:23; 5:2,8, etc.; D'pH of that with 
their fathers, 8:18; 29:11-13. In Ezek. 16:60,62 


D'pH of God’s ancient and irrevocable cov¬ 
enant with Israel, cf. 2 Kgs. 28:3^4. JV72 jftj 
of a covenant divinely granted, Gen. 9:12; 17: 
2; Num. 25:12. (2) the expression “thou and 
thy sons,” eto. So in 7:7 J, or by an evasion 


referred to R. 


also Ex 


6:22, (2) riffy JO e 
7:6, besides only in ritual law; once Ex. 12:28 
in J connection though referred arbitrarily to 
P. (3) IDK nitf twice besides in P, 7:16; 21:4; 
in J, Ex. 84:4; 1H1X twice in J, Gen. 7:5; Ex. 
4:28; in P, Num. 20:9i 


7:6, (1) the calculation, so In J connection, 
arbitrarily referred to P, 8:18; 25:20,26; 47:28, 
so also in E, Gen. 50:26; Josh. 24:29. 

7:11, niDIK, 8:2, nowhere else in Hex. 

7:13-16a, (1) self-same Deut. 82:48 P, 

once in JE connection. Josh. 10:27, arbitrarily 
referred to Rd; in Hex. besides only in ritual 
contexts. (2) PITI wild beast, so J 2:20; also 
Including domestio animals, P 1:30; 9:2,5; J 
2:19. 


7:18-21, (1) here four times in P; in J, 
49:26; E, Ex. 17:11; nowhere else in Hex.; all 
five of its derivatives in J or E. (2) 7KD . 
also in J, 80:48. (8) Is fifteen cubits P more of 
a “calculation” than seven days and forty 
days, J 7:4? see also J Gen. 88:24; Num. 14:88; 
82:13. (7) 2 prep., used distributively, so J, 
Ex. 10:15 (Wellhausen). 

8:l,2a,3b-5. (8) *plP, Num. 17:20 P, nowhere 
else in Hex. (7) Calculations. Hupfeld’s con¬ 
jecture, Quellen d. Gen., p. 16, note, that 8:4 
belongs to J and only the date to P is instruct¬ 
ive as to critical methods. 

8:130,14-19, (12) DJTnnDffoS , with this form 
of suf. here only; DnnDIPD 1 ? arbitrarily re¬ 
ferred to P, though the preceding genealogy is 
given to J, 10:20,31; mnDtfoS (suf. collective) 
in J, Num. 11:10. 

9:1-3, (1) "pD’1 also in J, Gen. 80:30; 82:30; 
89:5, etc. (4) fcOID in Hex. only here and four 
times in Deut. (5) DH nowhere else in Hex. 
nr»n, Gen. 85:6, insertion by R from E. (8) 
2&p p V, 1:30 P; pT besides in Hex. only Ex. 
10:15 (E, Dill.; J, Well.), Num. 22:4 J. 
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9:4-7, (1) legal phraseology, “ require blood," existed, oontrary to the repeated allegation, p. 

in Hex. besides only Oen. 42:22 E; the prohlbi- 88 (2), p. 50 (3), etc. 

tion of eating blood Is In the writer’s mind 9:8-11, (4) You and your seed, also in J, 26:3; 
based upon sacrificial expiation, Lev. 17:10-14, 28:13. 

and proves that In his view sacrifice already 

2) THE LANGUAGE OF J. 

6:1-4. If this Is from Ji, it cannot be olted to 8:6-12,13b, (2) SSp nowhere else in this sense; 

show the diction of J. (3) D'P*7KP '13 no- in P, Lev. 24:11 sqq.; 7DP in P, Gen. 8:6; Ex. 
where else in Hex. (3) 31C3 in a physical sense, 16:18; in J, Gen. 18:28, nowhere else In Hex. 
so in P, 1:4,12; Lev. 27:10 sqq.; Num. 66:6. except three times in Deut. (4) HUD and *71P 

(4) pi only here. (5) D ,l 7Dl besides only Num. not elsewhere in Hex. (6) PD3D inP, Ex. 26; 

18:33 E; not in J at alL (6) *1131 only once in 14, etc., the covering does not exclude a door 
J, 10:8. in the side. 

6:5-8, (8) pi and (9) Jp happen not to 8:20-22, (1) P3?D and (3) p*7J? are always as- 
oocur in P. (7) 13*7 ”Sk in Hex. besides only sociated with HIST, not with DTI 1 ?#. unless 
8:21. Alleged insertions by Rare simply con- defined as Gen. 22:1 sqq., DTiSrP. and 46:1, 
fession8 that the facts do not correspond with "the God of his father Isaac." PP'j P*1, a 
the hypothesis. technical expression of the ritual law (P), is 

7:1-6, (4) 71PD, a technical word of ritual here used by J. (12) ^-*73 only here in J (8: 
law, only In the narrative of the flood, 7:2,8, 20 is referred to R); but also in P, 6:19, differing 

8:20 (the verb once in E, 85:2), before the Mo- only in the generic article.' (13) Ip, pp, rpp 
sale period; there is no proof that It would only here in Hex. (14) DP in Hex. besides 
have been esteemed an anachronism by P. only 18:1. 

(5) IDEM BTK (of animals) only 7:2 Ms, but in 9:18-21, (2) pKP *73 P*DJ , for whioh P is 

vs. 3,9 P3pll 13? arbitrarily assigned to R. said to have p#3 D71P 17101, but DiUmann 
J has 13?, Ex. 18:12,15, of. also 84:23, of which admits that they have not precisely the same 
ri3pj is the only correlative term. P not only sense. (6) 13i? here in J», in Hex. besides only 
uses rtt?K1 tf'K of persons, Ex. 85:29, but HOW 48:34; cognate noun in P, Lev. 10:9; Num. 6:3. 
even of inanimate objects, as curtains, Ex. 26: 9:22-27, (1) pP3 here in Ji, only once in J, 

3,5,6. (6) D'D'*7 Bill, adduces 7PD*7 Ex. 8:19 J 24:31; P has the same noun without a prep, 
as a parallel use of *?• pp Lev. 18:9, or with a different prep., pPD , 

8:2b,8a, (2) 3HP arbitrarily referred to J; in Gen. 6:14, etc. (2) p*7fDK? not in P. (3) JYHPR 
P, Lev. 14:39, etc. here in Ji; nowhere else in Hex. 

V. SECTION 4.—GEN. 10:1-12:6. 

1. No Discrepancies. 

That Havilah and Sheba occur both (10:7) among the descendants of Ham and 
(vs. 28,29) of Shem is readily explained either as suggested, p. 55 (3), there may 
have been two tribes of each name, or the tribes may have been of mixed origin, 
partly of one race, partly of another; cf. Dedan, 10:7, 25:3; Lud, 10:13,22; Uz, 
10:23, 22:21, 86:28; Asshur, 10:22, was descended from Shem; Asshurim, 25:3, 
from Abraham by Keturah. It is quite incredible that in the intention of the 
author, this obscure Arabian tribe is to be identified with the famous Assyrian 
empire. 

“ The difficulty in passing from ch. 10 to ch. 11,” p. 56 (6), is purely fanciful. 
Before parting finally with the three sons of Noah the writer traces their descend- 
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ants in the different nations of mankind with their various languages, ch. 10. He 
then resumes the thread of his history in ch. 11, and explains how the first 
impulse was given to the dispersion of men and the division of languages. It is 
precisely as any historian would do who is not a mere annalist. 

There is not the slightest ground in the text for the representation (p. 56) that 
u vast multitudes ” were engaged in building the tower and that Jehovah was 
“alarmed” in consequence, or that there were only “twenty families.” “ Cush 
begat Nimrod,” 10:8; but this need not indicate a single generation any more than 
when Noah’s grandson Canaan begat several tribes, vs. 15-18, or when (Mt. 1:1) 
Jesus Christ is called the son of David and David the son of Abraham. How 
this narrative conflicts with the account of the deluge, it is impossible to see. 


2. The Critical Partition. 


The suspicion was early expressed that the episode respecting Nimrod (vs. 8- 
12) did not belong originally to ch. 10, for no reason apparently but its parenthetic 
character. Critics were generally agreed that the rest of the chapter was a unit; 
and as there was no apparent ground for attaching it to one document rather than 
the other, it was by some referred to P, and by others to J. Wellhausen com¬ 
promised the matter by assuming that && sons v8 - 2-4, etc., was a sign of 
P, and 1*7’ , vs. 8,13,15, etc., of J, and divided the chapter on that basis, in spite 
of the fact that these are both combined in 25:3,4, which is confessedly from a 
single source. 

I) THE LANGUAGE OP P. 


Words before explained will not be repeated. 


iSjl 10:1, &8 J» 4:18; iS' 4:26, 10:21 J, as 
P 85:26, 86:6 (so Dill.), 46:22,27 ; 0iTU3 only in 
this chapter. *110 10:5, but J 18:14; 25:23; 80: 
40; jSfl alleged to belts equivalent in J 10:26, 
found only here in Hex. 0"R only here in 
Hex. D’lBO HR 44 not found in J ” simply be¬ 
cause it is cutout of a J context, 11:28; 15:7, 
and assigned to R. B1J1 clause cut out of E 


context, 81:18, and assigned to P on account of 
this word, in 14:11,12,16,21 in E (Dill.); HlpD 
said to be its equivalent in JE is found in P, 
84:5,23; 86:6,7; 46:6. The words and phrases 
of the genealogy, 11:10-26, show it to be the 
continuation of that in oh. 5, but oontain 
nothing to oonnect it with P more than J. 


2) THE LANGUAGE OF J. 


1131 but three times in Gen., 10:8 J, v. 9 R, 
6:4 Ji, besides in Hex. only D and Rd. ton 01 
besides only 4:4,26; 27:31 in all the Hex. 2171D 
in J only here, in precisely the same sense 36; 
43 P. JlflBf only here in Hex. in this sense; 


in P Ex. 6:12,30. D'131 in P 34:18. J1 b 6 only 
ch. 10 in this sense in Hex.; in J Ex. 4:10; 11:7. 
01 pD in P Num. 84:11. nj?p3 here in JJ, no¬ 
where in J. once in Ji, twice in J. 

1HJ?1~Sr BPR but once in J 48:33, and without 
Sr 15:10; 81:49. It does not chance to occur 


in P, though inj?1 does. Josh. 20:5. 44 P uses 
BTR BTR or mR-SR BTR ”; but BPR BTR is re¬ 
stricted to legal sections and cannot therefore 
be expected in J, vnR BPR in J Gen. 26:31; Ex. 
16:15; Lev. 26:37 and perhaps Num. 14:4. 3IT 
herein Ji; in J only 88:16; 47:15,16; Deut.82: 

3. niDS, pS (verb), 1DH and SllD nowhere 

in J according to Dillmann; J113S and 1DH 
in a verse of P, Ex. 1:14, but arbitrarily cut 
out and attributed to R. 11' does not happen 
to be used of God in P, but is implied in the 
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cloud and glory resting upon Sinai, Ex. 24:16, longs to P (so Dill., Well.) and has precisely 
17, and the tabernacle, 40:84 sqq., as well as in the same sense as in 12:1. '2M in P86:9 (Dill.), 
God’sooinpup from Abraham, 17:22. “P makes D& P 86:39, see also vs. 10,40. rnpp in Pll: 
God appear” so does J, Gen. 12:7; 17:1; 18:1, 30 (Dill, and Well.). 1*71 only here. Vll in P, 

eto. DlKil '13 here in only once in J, Deut. Num. 6:5. 

82:8. DD? nowhere in J. JVlSlO in 11:28 be- 

We have now examined in detail every word and phrase alleged as character¬ 
istic of P or J, and are certainly justified in saying that the argument of diversity 
from this source has been immensely exaggerated. The great body of what is 
adduced is utterly irrelevant. The words occur so rarely as to be no criterion of 
' a writer’s ordinary diction, or they occur in the other document as well, or, if not, 
it is because there was no occasion for their employment. And when synonyms 
occur, they are used discriminatingly, as determined by the shade of meaning 
intended and not by the accidental habit of different writers. Such facts are of 
no significance whatever as respects the question of the existence of distinct 
documents. And if the long lists of words which we have scrutinized be purged 
of whatever is thus most satisfactorily explained, the residuum will be very small 
indeed, and scarcely worth considering but for an associated fact into which we 
now proceed to inquire, viz., 

The Alternation of Divine Names. 

This is the starting-point from which the modem hypothesis of separable 
documents took its rise; and its concurrence with other criteria, which taken by 
themselves would be of small account, lends it whatever plausibility it possesses. 
The occurrence of Elohim and Jehovah in alternate sections in the first few chap¬ 
ters of Genesis is certainly very remarkable and plainly not accidental. There 
are some indications, though less distinct, of a like alternation in later chapters. 
But after Ex. ch. 8 or ch. 6 the name Jehovah comes into established predomi¬ 
nance, and sections in which Elohim recurs with any marked frequency (such as 
Ex. 18:17-19; 18:1-7,12-27) are thenceforth extremely rare. It is quite natural, 
accordingly, to inquire whether these chapters, which are to some extent a turn¬ 
ing-point in the use of these names, may not supply a key to what is peculiar in 
their antecedent employment. 

The critics interpret Ex. 6:3 to mean that the name Jehovah was then first 
revealed to Moses, p. 31 (5), and had not been in use in the time of the patriarchs. 
They hence regard all prior sections containing the name Jehovah as in conflict 
with this statement, p. 36 (7. 6), especially as Jehovah is used not only in the 
language of the writer himself but when he is reporting the words of those who 
lived long before Moses’ time. Such sections, it is said, imply a different belief as 
to the origin and use of this sacred name, and must, therefore, be attributed to 
another writer, who held that it was known from the earliest periods and who 
has recorded his idea upon that subject, Gen. 4:26, p. 37 (9.c). But 
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1. It is plain that the Redactor did not so understand Ex. 6:3. After record- 

* 

ing the history of the patriarchs, in which free use is made of the name Jehovah, 
he is here supposed to introduce the statement from the mouth of God himself 
that they had never heard this name, and thus to have stultified himself 
completely. 

2. It is equally plain that it could not have been so intended. This passage 
finds its explanation in the repeated statement that Israel (Ex. 6:7; 10:2; 16:12; 
29:46), the Egyptians (7:5; 14:4,18) and Pharaoh (7:17; 8:6,18; 9:14,29; cf. 5:2) 
should know that he was Jehovah; not that they should be told that this was his 
name, but that they should witness the manifestation of those attributes which 
the name denoted. That he was not so known by the patriarchs can only mean, 
therefore, that while tokens of his almighty power had been vouchsafed to them, 
no such disclosure had been made of the perfections indicated by his name Jeho¬ 
vah as was now to be granted to their descendants. 

3. The uniform usage of Scripture proves the same thing. A true apprehen¬ 
sion of the divine perfections and not a mere acquaintance with the word Jehovah 
is the constant meaning of the phrase “ to know the name of Jehovah,” 1 Kgs. 8: 
43; Ps. 9:11; 91:14; Isa. 52:6; 64:1; Jer. 16:21; Ezek. 89:6,7. 

It is important to observe here precisely what these arguments prove, viz. 
that Ex. 6:3 was not written with an antiquarian interest or from an antiquarian 
point of view. It does not concern itself about the history of the word Jehovah 
and cannot with any fairness be regarded as affirming or denying anything about 
it. Its sole design is to declare that Jehovah was about to manifest himself in 
the character represented by this name as he had not done to the patriarchs. 
Since, then, the writer did not intend to assert that the word was unknown to 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, there is no reason why in relating their history he 
might not consistently introduce this word in language uttered by them or 
addressed to them. 

Neither, it should also be observed, was the patriarchal history written in the 
spirit of a verbal antiquary, so as to make a point of rigorously abstaining from 
employing any word not then in current use. The God of the patriarchs was the 
very same as Jehovah, and the writer might as properly use the dialect of his own 
time in speaking of him, as in reporting the language of the antediluvians, without 
thereby warranting the inference that he supposed Hebrew to have been at that 
period a current form of speech. 

Whether the name Jehovah was ante-Mosaic is a legitimate subject of inquiry. 
But it is not answered categorically in the negative by Ex. 6:3, nor inferentially 
in the affirmative by the use of this word in the patriarchal history. That 
question lay out of the plane of the writer’s thoughts in the one place as well 
as in the other, and no express utterance is made regarding it. Much less 
have contradictory answers been given to it. The inconsistency which the critics 
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irm, does not exist. There is consequently no difficulty from this source in 
supposing that the author of Ex. 6:3 may likewise have penned the Jehovist sec¬ 
tions in Genesis. 

If we may take a suggestion from Ex. 6:3, it would be that different names 
of God have each their distinct and proper signification. And this inherent sig¬ 
nification of the terms must be taken into the account, if any successful attempt 
is to be made to explain their usage. It is not here pretended that this principle 
will solve the entire problem of the employment of the divine names in Genesis. 
Limiting considerations and additional elements, which need not here be antici¬ 
pated , will be found to enter into it hereafter. It is sufficient now to show from 
the passage at present under consideration, that the mechanical and superficial 
solution of two blended documents offered by the critics, does not really cover the 


case. 

Gen. 4:26 is understood by the critics to affirm that in the belief of J the 
name Jehovah first came into use in the days of Enosh, the son of Seth, p. 37 
(9. c). This accords very well with Eve’s use of Elohim, 4:26, at the birth of 
Seth and in conversation with the serpent, 8:1-6, but not with her mention of 
Jehovah, 4:1, at the birth of Cain. Reuss says that the writer here contradicts 
himself. Dillmann can only evade the difficulty by a transposition of the text. 
All which simply proves that their interpretation of 4:26 is false. It fixes the 
origin not of the word Jehovah, but of the formal invocation of God, the institu¬ 
tion of public worship. 

The exceptional introduction of Elohim in chs. 2:4-4:26, a section mainly 
characterized by Jehovah, shows that these names are used discriminatingly 
within the same document. Elohim is substituted for Jehovah in the conversa¬ 
tion with the serpent, 8:1-6, as elsewhere in language used by aliens or addressed 
to them, Gen. chs. 20,21:22,23. At first sight it seems strange that Cain should 
be accepted, 4:1, as a gift from Jehovah, and Seth, 4:26, from Elohim; but in the 
latter passage the contrast is between man and God, see Gesen. Lex., D’iYW, B. 
1. Cain slew Abel, but God bestowed another in his stead. 

A like discrimination in the use of the divine names is obvious as between 
this section as a whole and the preceding Elohim section, l:l-2:3; God working in 
nature and in the world at large is Elohim. True, the creative act may be 
ascribed to Jehovah, Ex. 20:11, when the thought to be conveyed is that Israel’s 
God, who brought him out of the land of Egypt, was the creator of the world; 
but when the announcement to be made simply is that the world had a divine 
creator, Elohim is the proper term and is hence used in ch. 1 and to the end of 
the first section. Jehovah is distinctively the God of revelation and of redemption; 
hence in the succeeding section, where God’s grace to man is the prominent 
thought, his care and favor bestowed upon him in his original estate, the primal 
promise of mercy after the fall, and the goodness mingled with severity which 
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marked the whole ordering of his condition subsequently, Jehovah is the only 
proper term. While to make it plain that Jehovah is not a different or inferior 
deity, but that the God of grace is one with God the Creator, both names are 
combined, Jehovah Elohim, throughout chs. 2 and 8. Is this appropriate use of 
these terms merely a lucky accident and wholly undesigned, resulting from the 
combination of two independent documents, in each of which the names of God 
are regulated, not by their suitableness to the subject matter, but by the mere 
habit of the writer ? 

In ch. 5 the Elohim of v. 1 is adopted from 1:27, and the Jehovah of v. 
29 from 8:17; cf. v. 14. The only other divine name in the chapter is Elohim in 
vs. 22,24. The phrase “walked with God ” is used twice of Enoch and once of 
Noah, 6:9. As “ man of God ” is an established expression, while “ man of Jeho¬ 
vah” never occurs, so we find “walk before Jehovah,” Gen. 24:40, and “wfdk 
after Jehovah,” Deut. 18:5, but never “ walk with Jehovah;” only “ walk with 
God,” Mic. 6:8 (note the interchange of divine names in this verse). It is sug¬ 
gestive of the contrast between God and men, holy intercourse with God, not 
communion with the ungodly world, and so “ God took him.” 

In chs. 6-9 there is an equal appropriateness in the use of the divine names. 
At the beginning and at the end both names occur in J paragraphs in an instruct¬ 
ive manner. It is Jehovah who extends his grace to Noah while resolving to 
destroy the wicked world; at the same time usage calls for “ sons of Elohim” 
rather than “ sons of Jehovah,” 6:1-8. Again in 9:26,27 Jehovah is the God of 
Shem, the father of the chosen race, but it is Elohim, the God of universal provi¬ 
dence and of all mankind, who shall enlarge Japheth. 

Throughout the narrative of the flood it is mostly Elohim that is used, 
because it is God the Creator destroying the works of his own hands, and the God 
of providence directing the preservation of the various species of living things in 
the ark and covenanting that all terrestrial creatures shall not be again destroyed 
by a deluge. It is only when the thought is more especially directed to the sav¬ 
ing of Noah’s pious house and of clean animals intended for sacrifice, that Jeho¬ 
vah is employed. Thus Jehovah bids them enter the ark, 7:1-5, and shuts them 
in, v. 16, and accepts Noah’s sacrifice, 8:20-22. 

In chs. 10-12:5 it is Jehovah, the God of the chosen race, who calls Abram 
and gives him promises, 12:1 sqq. It is also Jehovah who, in the interest of his 
plan of grace and of his kingdom on earth, defeats the machinations of the build¬ 
ers of Babel, 11:1-9, and keeps his eye upon Nimrod, the founder of an empire 
which was the first embodiment of worldly power, 10:9. 

This survey of the use of the divine names in the chapters under considera¬ 
tion supplies more than a negative argument. It not only shows that the alter¬ 
nation is readily explicable without the assumption of diverse documents, but it 
reveals a propriety in their employment which cannot be accidental, and never 
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could have resulted from piecing together documents independently conceived 
and written, in each of which one particular name was used irrespective of the 
subject treated. Whether a like propriety in the use of these names rules in the 
rest of Genesis or not, is for the present a matter of no concern. The method 
observable in their employment in the chapters before us, is a fact for which the 
document hypothesis cannot account. 

The Divine Names and Language. 

But though neither the language of these chapters nor the divine names 
regarded separately lend any support to the document hypothesis, possibly the 
case may be altered when they are taken together. It is claimed, p. 67, 2 (2), 
“ that whenever Elohim is used, it is accompanied by a certain series of words, 
and that it is just so in the use of Yahweh.” But really this is not so. 

In the first Elohim section (1:1—2:3), of the words and phrases adduced as 
characteristic, some recur nowhere else in the Hexateuch, others nowhere else in 
Genesis, and others still in but one other narrative in Genesis, that of the flood, a 
theme closely related to that of the creation, and here they are found in both its 
P and J paragraphs. Beyond this there is scarcely a characteristic word or 
phrase which reappears in another P section of Genesis. The second so-called 
Elohim section, ch. 5, has, as it has been shown, no right to be so considered. 
Beyond a few expressions directly borrowed in equal measure from P and J sec¬ 
tions, neither ch. 5 nor the kindred genealogy, 11:10-26, contain anything to ally 
them to any of the P sections. 

The next Elohim section, that of the flood, is almost equally detached in point 
of language from all the succeeding P sections of Genesis. Of the words and 
phrases here adduced as characteristic a few recur in Gen. ch. 17 ;* but beyond 
this scarcely one is to be found again in P in the rest of Genesisf (creation 
excepted), not as many, in fact, as reappear in J. In the so-called Elohist portion 
of chs. 10,11 and 12:1-6 (though Elohim does not occur in it) there is not one 
word found elsewhere in P that is not also in J, except and the cognate 

verb The former of these occurs several times in ch. 14, which is univer¬ 

sally held not to belong to P; and it is only excluded from E in another passage 
by critical jugglery. 

* The foUowing are common to the flood and Gen. 17, viz., D'OD 17:1; VDH3 nowhere else 
(DJVnS and M'JWlS 17:7,9,13); 'lin '1K1 nowhere else In Gen. (Tliri 'IK 17:4); JV13 D'pH 
17:7,19,21; Oyy sel/-«ame, 17-.28,28; 1KD 1KD 17:2,8,20 (J 80:43); 3 distributive, 17:23; “with you 
andwith your seed after you," 17:8,19, repeated with explicit allusion to this passage, 28:4; 85:13. 

* But two are found in P elsewhere in Gen., viz., nnt? of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, 10:21 P, repeatedly In J, of the death of patriarchs, 25:8,17; 85:29; 49:88. HI? 
IflK 21:4 has no significance, besides in Hex. only in J, Ex. 84:4. rpn wild beast only J and E, 
87:20,33. 131 only J 49:26. pi' besides in Hex. only in J and E; “thou and thy sons and thy 
wife,” etc., 6:18; cf. in J 19:12,16. 
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With such a state of facts it is the merest delusion for the critics to say that 
Elohim, wherever it occurs, is always accompanied by the same series of words. 
They have simply imposed upon themselves by lists of words which are in large 
part unmeaning, but from which superficial conclusions are drawn with no scru¬ 
tiny of their real significance and value. 

Add to this that in order to maintain their hypothesis the critics find it neces¬ 
sary to assume the existence of two Elohist documents, one of which is so closely 
related to J in style and conception and so intimately blended with it that it is 
always extremely difficult and sometimes quite impossible to separate them. 
This certainly has the appearance of an evasion, which is equivalent to an indirect 
confession of the futility of the entire hypothesis. We are first told that the text 
of Genesis must be divided with reference to the names Elohim and Jehovah; 
and the style and diction of P and J are inferred from the paragraphs respectively 
assigned to them. We proceed further in the analysis, and lo! Elohim perversely 
occurs where the criteria of P made out from the early chapters will no longer 
apply. The critics tell us that this must be a second Elohist. It will be incum¬ 
bent, however, upon them to make it very plain that the second Elohist is not 
simply an exigency of their own hypothesis; otherwise it can only be accepted as 
a reluctant admission that the criteria previously laid down for P are false. 

The Divine Names and Theology. 

It is further claimed that if “ we divide these chapters into two divisions 
simply on the basis of the use of the divine names,” we shall discover “ that each 
division has its own peculiar and widely different conception of God, etc.,” p. 07. 
2 (5). If Elohim and Jehovah are words of different signification, and represent 
the Most High under different aspects of his being, as they manifestly do, they 
must when used correctly and with regard to their proper meaning, be associated 
with different conceptions of God. This will not argue a diversity of writers, but 
simply that the divine name has each time been selected in accordance with the 
idea to be expressed. 

Elohim is the more general and so to speak abstract designation of God as 
the creator and providential governor of the world at large and of the whole col¬ 
lective mass of mankind. Jehovah is his personal name and that by which he 
has made himself known when entering into close relations with men, and particu¬ 
larly the chosen race, as the God of revelation and the God of grace. Hence 
result these three consequences: 

1. This intimacy of relationship involves a condescension to man and placing 
himself in accord with man, which requires anthropomorphisms for its expression 
and can be made intelligible in no other way. 

2. It is to God as Jehovah that man pays his worship; so that when altars 
and sacrifice and invocation are spoken of, Jehovah is the term proper to be used. 
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3. It is Jehovah who has established his kingdom amongst men, and who is 
directing the course of that kingdom so as to further his gracious designs. It is 
naturally to be expected, therefore, that the unfolding of these plans and opening 
prophetic glimpses into his designs will be attributed to Jehovah rather than 
Elohim. 

If now the various propositions in which the theology of P and of J are set 

# 

forth with not a little iteration, be relieved of their exaggerations and inaccura¬ 
cies and corrected into accordance with the text from which they are professedly 
drawn, it will be found that they cover just what, as has now been shown, the 
difference of the divine names calls for; just that and nothing more. 

4 

Why God’s speaking in the first person plural is “ strictly monotheistic ” in 
P 1:26, p. 29 (1), but “not so rigidly” so in J 3:22; 11:7, p. 30 (1), others may be 
able to explain; I cannot. It is not commonly supposed that God is any the less 
“an infinite being” for working with means of his own creation, p. 30 (2), than 
when he works without them. J speaks (2:4) of “ Jehovah God’s making earth 
and heaven ” with no suggestion of any material. Forming the body of man (2:7) 
of dust, into which for his sin it was to be again resolved (3:19), and Eve from the 
rib of Adam (2:22 sqq.) in token of the oneness of their being, demanded as real 
an exercise of divine power as bidding the earth to bring forth grass and living 
creatures, 1:12,24. Why Jehovah “causing a strong east wind to blow in order 
to bring locusts (Ex. 10:13,19), or to drive back the sea (Ex. 14:21)” J, p. 30 (2), is 
a result brought about “ by natural means,” when God's making “ a wind to pass 
over the earth and the waters assuaged,” 8:1, P, is not “a natural event,” but 
“ the fiat of almighty power,” p. 50 (5), I do not see. For an illustration of the 


difficulty which the critics create for themselves on this point, together with 


professed answer in which the difficulty is simply ignored, see p. 58 (2). 

If no one has “ attempted to reconcile ch. 2 ” with “ modern science,” p. 30 
(2), it cannot be because there was any difficulty in doing it. The chronological 
arrangement of ch. 1 presents a basis of comparison with geological discoveries 
which is wanting in the topical arrangement of ch. 2. But man’s spiritual kin¬ 
ship with God, and the composition of his body from materials furnished by the 
inorganic matter of the earth (2:7), his absolute superiority of nature to the brute 
creation, 2:20, and the inviolability of the marriage relation, 2:24, are the lessons 
of the chapter; and science may dispute them if it can. 

If in J “ man is on free and even confidential terms with God,” p. 30 (3), 
this belongs appropriately to Jehovah, as the condescending God of grace who 
permits and invites men to “come boldly ” unto him, Heb. 4:16. But how is it 
in P, 5:22; 6:9, where Enoch and Noah “ walked with God,” and 17:18,22, when 
Abraham talked with God until “ God went up from ” him, just as in J Jeho¬ 
vah came down from heaven, 11:5; 18:21, and visited men, 18:1 sqq., though all 


the while in heaven 


And how is it that “ walking 


God 
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“ phrase which in J would be meaningless, 9 ’ p. 88 (4), when “ walking before 
Jehovah 99 is the phrase by which Abraham’s pious life is described, 24:40 ? The 
irony with which, 8:22, the words of the tempter, 8:5, are repeated as.fulfilled in 
a disastrous sense, does not imply that man had gained a “ superhuman attri¬ 
bute 99 by eating the forbidden fruit, p. 80 (4). Cain’s fear is not that “ Jehovah 

cannot protect him," 4:14, but that he will not. The angel disabled Jacob’s thigh 

% 

by a touch, 82:25, not“ because he was likely to prevail," but to show him how 
impotent he really was. The suggestion respecting 8:8 and 2:21, p. 81 (5), is too 
trivial for a serious reply. If “ in 11:5; 18:20-22 God is represented as resorting 
to personal inspection to ascertain something of which he is ignorant," the same 
is the case in Ps. 14:2 and even in Ps. 189:23,24, where it is attached to the most 
exalted description in human language of the omnipresence and the omniscience 
of the infinite God. There is not the slightest inconsistency between the anthro¬ 
pomorphisms of J and the lofty conceptions of P. They abound alike in the 
Psalms and are freely intermingled in their devout utterances. With one breath 
the Psalmist speaks of God as knowing the secrets of the heart, 44:22, and with 
the next calls upon him “ Awake, why sleepest thou ?" v. 24. 

It should be observed further that P has his anthropomorphisms likewise, 
and that even in ch. 1 with all its grandeur and simplicity. Each creative fiat is 
uttered in human language, 1:8,6 sqq. God “called the light QV 1:5, giving 
Hebrew names to that and various other objects. He “ saw the light that it was 
good 99 1:4, thus inspecting the work of each day and pronouncing upon its qual¬ 
ity. He uttered a formula of blessing upon the various orders of living things, 
1:22,28. He deliberated with himself prior to the creation of man, 1:26. Man 
was made “ in the image of God," an expression which has been wrested to imply 
a material form. Time was spent upon the work; and this was parceled 
into six successive days like so many working periods of men. When the work 

s 

was done, God rested on the seventh day, 2:2; and thus the week was completed, 
again a human measure of time. All this is anthropomorphic. He who would 
speak intelligently to finite comprehension of the infinite God, must use anthro¬ 
pomorphisms. The difference after all is not of kind but of degree. 

The statement is repeatedly made that according to P sacrifices had no exist¬ 
ence before the time of Moses, p. 88 (2 and 4), 50 (8), 51 (8). This is altogether 
unwarranted. No affirmation of the sort is made in any section attributed to P; 
nor is any declaration made that is inconsistent with the prior existence of sacri¬ 
fices. The whole truth in the case is that Jehovah, being the personal name of 
God and the name under which he is worshiped, this name is preferably em¬ 
ployed when sacrifice is mentioned or alluded to; so that the absence of reference 
to sacrifice in Elohim sections is sufficiently accounted for. And yet Elohim 
directs Abraham to offer Isaac as a burnt-offering, 22:2 sqq., and Jacob offers 
sacrifices to Elohim, 46:1. If the critics refer these to a second Elohist, because 
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P never mentions sacrifice; and then argue that P never mentions sacrifice, since 
these passages belong to E and not to P, is not that a circular style of reasoning ? 

Besides, the existence of sacrifice is implied, as before suggested, in the pro¬ 
hibition of eating blood, 9:4. And it is well worthy of consideration whether it 
is not also implied in the rite of circumcision, 17:10 sqq. If this be, as Ewald 
supposes, in its original idea, “ a blood-offering,” it shows a familiarity with the 
conception of expiation by the shedding of blood, out of which it sprung. Or if it 
be explained with Schultz,* as “ a consecration of the life to God by a painful 
and bloody purification,” it at least involves the idea of the clean and unclean 
and purgation by blood. 

Argument would be easier and more satisfactory, if random remarks were 
avoided, and nothing imputed to the writers of Scripture which is not in their 
words either explicitly or by fair implication. In addition to corrections previously 
made, p. 88 (8) has no foundation in the original record: “ J seems to think that 
Cain should have had more knowledge than he exhibits. He should have known 
that Yahweh prefers a bloody offering.” This neither agrees with (2) imme¬ 
diately above, nor with the reason given for the rejection of Cain’s offering, 4:7. 
“ He favors those who dwell in tents and have cattle, and looks with suspicion on 
the man of the field ”; how does this agree with Adam being referred for his sub¬ 
sistence to “the herb of the field,” 8:18, and “ the father of such as dwell in tents 
and have cattle,” 4:20, being traced to the apostate line of Cain ? And where 
does J express any opinion about “ the Bechabite ” ? or object to “ sowing or reap¬ 
ing,” cf. 26:12; 27:27,28? or to “agriculture,” which is contemplated in every 
promise of the land of Canaan and implied in the legislation attributed to J, Ex. 
84:18 sqq. ? or show any disposition to “ cling to the old pastoral life,” whereas 
the sentence pronounced upon the people for their sin, Num. 14:83 J (Heb.), is 
“ Your children shall be shepherds in the wilderness forty years ” ? 

Diversity of 8tyle. 

The stately account of the creation, ch. 1, is compared with the narrative 
that follows chs. 2,8, pp. 26-27; or the genealogy from Adam to Noah, ch. 5, with 
the story of Cain and Abel, ch. 4, pp. 33,34, and the conclusion is drawn that F is 
chronological, statistical, stereotyped and repetitious, while J is free and flowing, 
vivid and picturesque. With the same propriety a bill presented by a merchant 
to his customer might be compared with a letter written to his wife and diversity 
of authorship inferred, because one deals in dates and figures and business forms 
and the other in easy flowing sentences. If two narratives of like character be 
compared with fairness and candor, the alleged diversities will disappear. It is 
curious to observe how different critics vary in their judgment respecting style, 
showing that a subjective element enters largely into their opinions. Thus Eich- 

*AUte8tamenUiche Theologie, p. 401, 

*8 
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horn * holds a very different view of these writers from that suggested above. In 
his opinion P in ch. 1 exhibits high art and a carefully arranged and admirably 
executed plan; every word is so nicely weighed that the same formulae can be 
used successively in the various scenes which he portrays. J in chs. 2,3, is a less 
skillful and practiced writer. 

The only section in which there is a reasonable opportunity for a comparison 
of style is that of the flood. And a moment’s examination will show that the 
judgment passed upon it (p. 45) is purely subjective, not elicited from the passage 
itself, but obtruded upon it. The style of P is said to be 

u (l) Characterized by a systematic arrangement of material, as is seen in (a) 
the introduction, 4 These are the generations,’ etc. [it has been shown that this 
belongs not to the P sections in particular, but to the plan of the book in its com¬ 
pleted form]; (b) the five months of increase of flood; (c) the five months of 
decrease [but compare the forty days, 7:4,12, and forty days, 8:6; the seven 
days, 7:4,10, and seven days, 8:10,12]; (d) the gradual leading up to the Noachic 
covenant (9:1-17) [but compare the preparation (7:2,3,8) for the sacrifice, 8:20] 
the law of bloodshed which is given in such detail as to show that it is a 
point of greatest importance in the writer’s mind [but compare what is said, p. 
39 (4), of J’s presentation of the guilt of the murderer]; (e) the return to the 
formula of ch. 5 in 9:28,29 [as already shown the history of the flood is simply 
inserted in the body of the genealogy; having completed the former, he again 
takes up the latter where he left it].” 

44 (2) Is minute, chronological, scientific, as seen in (a) the calculation of the 
age of Noah, 7:6,11 [v. 6 is enclosed in a J paragraph and only cut out and 
assigned to P because of this calculation; v. 11 adjoins a J paragraph and might 
just as easily have been attached to it, if the critics had chosen], 9:28,29 [already 
explained]; (b)-{h) [7:1 implies a previous mention of the ark. If J is an inde¬ 
pendent and continuous document, it must have given an account of the ark which 
has been omitted. Where is the evidence that this was less detailed and minute ?]; 
(i) the rigid classification in 6:18; 7:13 [exactly the same in 7:7, the reference of 
which to R is mere evasion]; (j) the classes of animals in 6:20, etc. [so 6:7; 7:8, 
28; in v. 23 the enumeration is transferred to P, though it carries with it wi 
claimed as a criterion of J, p. 46 (3)]; (k) the use of “Of . 

etc. [previously explained: “male and female” in J 7:3,9]; 
(1) the trouble taken to declare the absolute universality of the flood [the evi- 
dence adduced in the note is 7:19-23, and the words attributed to J in these verses 
are as sweeping and universal as the rest. 44 The high mountains under the whole 
heaven,” v. 19, by any reasonable principle of interpretation mean neither the 
Andes nor the Himalayas, but all within the scope of Noah’s vision and perhaps 

* Repcrtorium filr BibL und Morgenltind. IAteratur, part 4, pp. 187,174. 
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the writer’s knowledge. The flood was universal enough to accomplish its pur¬ 
pose, 6:7. The way in which it was brought about is explained 7:11,12. The 

ocean rushed in upon the land in consequence no doubt of the subsidence of the 

* 

latter, and torrents poured down from the skies. At length the flow of the ocean 
ceased and its waters retreated (8:2) from the emergence of the land. All is in 
harmony with geologic laws and admitted facts]; (m) the legal phraseology of 
9:4-6 [previously explained].” 

And all the rest that is adduced on this subject is of the same nature. 


CONCLUSION. 

The matter contained in the sections respectively attributed to J and to P in 
the chapters now under consideration, is on p. 65 summed up under nine heads 
practically identical in both and treated in the same order. Such a remarkable 
correspondence throughout makes it impossible to conceive that these represent 
two entirely independent documents. The discrepancies and contradictions 
alleged to prove diversity of authorship do not exist; and if they did, they would 
make the work of the Redactor inconceivable. There is not a duplicate account 
of the creation, nor of the line of descent from Adam to the existing race of man¬ 
kind, nor of the deluge. There are no such differences of language between the 

* 

sections of J and F, as require the assumption of a diversity of writers. The 
alternation of the divine names Elohim and Jehovah can be explained without 
that assumption. The alleged difference of style is factitious. The difference in 
theological conceptions is linked with the signification and usage of Elohim and 
Jehovah, the selection of the name having been made (so far as we have yet gone) 
in accordance with the thought to be conveyed, and so far from the same series 
of words being invariably attendant upon Elohim and Jehovah respectively, the 
characteristic F expressions in the account of the creation and the deluge are con¬ 
spicuously absent from every other F section in Genesis, except ch. 17, the 
covenant of circumcision with Abraham. 

If the current critical hypothesis has any ground to rest upon in Gen. 1:1-12: 
5, we have not been able to find it. The “ grave doubts ” of Frof. Beuss, the 
venerable father of this hypothesis in its prqpent form (Otschichte d. A. T., p. 255), 
whether any of the sections attributed to the work of the Jehovist prior to Gen. 
12, really belonged to it, have been confirmed by our examination. Whether any 
thing after Gen. 12 belonged to it, must be a matter for future inquiry. 

The present article has not been written in the interest of any particular 
hypothesis of the origin of Genesis. No hypothesis on that subject has been 
propounded or defended. We have simply inquired into the strength of the 
arguments adduced in favor of the solution offered by the critics, and have 
found them wanting. We are conscious of no antecedent bias against a criti¬ 
cal analysis of the Book of Genesis, and its partition among different writers, if 
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that can be fairly established. No prejudice need thence arise against Moses 
being the author or at least the editor of the book. The remark p. 70 (0) is 
certainly over-hasty: “ If there is an analysis, even these chapters furnish enough 
to show that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch; for, if Qen. 1-12 was 
written long after Moses* death , it is presumable that the other portions of the 
Hexateuch which follow and connect with these chapters belong also to a later 
date. 97 Not a word has yet been said tending to establish the hypothetical clause 
italicized above. No argument urged in favor of the analysis of Genesis would 
affect the question of its Mosaic composition, but such as are inconsistent with 
the honesty or capacity of the Redactor, and those are suicidal to the hypothesis 
itself. 

If now, without positively committing ourselves at this stage of the discus¬ 
sion, the facts thus far developed may be allowed to shape themselves in the 
direction of some definite issue, may it not be said that the present indications 
seem to favor something like the old Vitringa hypothesis V Moses was in posses¬ 
sion of some ancient genealogical registers, preserved among his people from their 
ancestors. And the alternation of "ty and ma y possibly, as Kurtz* long 

ago suspected, be traceable to the varying forms of expression in these old regis¬ 
ters. Besides this the story of the creation and the flood and the covenant with 
Abraham, ch. 17, seem to be bound together by their diction in a very peculiar 
manner. These great outstanding facts, whether reduced to writing or gaining a 
fixed form by oral repetition, filled the soul of the ardent young Hebrew, as they 
were read to him or told to him in his boyhood by his mother or the men of his 
nation. And these old stories shine through his narrative, just as his Egyptian 
training shines out in his laws, without its being possible in either case to exactly 
reproduce by a critical process from what he has written, just what he had heard 

or had been taught. 

The peculiar use of the divine names in Genesis points likewise to the same 
conclusion. It finds its only adequate explanation not in the mechanical assump¬ 
tion of the blending of two documents representing different ideas of the origin 
of the name Jehovah, but of one writer standing at the point of transition from 
the old to the new, himself the leader in that great crisis in which this sacred 
name assumed a prominence and gained a fullness of meaning unknown before, 
and to whom its significance had been unfolded by the Lord himself. Genesis 

* Die Einheit der Genesis (Berlin, 1846), p. 82. I cannot too strongly recommend this masterly 
treatise to those who are studying the critical partition of the Pentateuch. The supplementary 
hypothesis was then in vogue and its arguments are specially directed against it; but they are 
equally valid against any other form of critical division. The distinguished author was unfor¬ 
tunately induced subsequently to accept a compromise, proposed with the best intentions, 
which yielded the direct Mosaic authorship, but insisted on the substantially Mosaic character 
of the oontents of the Pentateuch. The subsequent course of Pentateuch oriticism in Germany 
has shown that this was a mistake. If evangelical oritios in that country had stood upon the 
line of defense so ably drawn out by Kurtz, and made their advances from It, they would 
oocupy a far stronger position and maintain a more hopeful attitude than they do at present. 
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reflects a time prior to that in which this name had practically superseded every 
other appellation of the Most High, and was habitually used of the true God in 
every aspect of his being. It is employed with nice discrimination, and by one 
who, while he delights to trace Israel’s covenant God in even the first buddings 
of his scheme of grace and through all its successive stages, is at the same time 
near enough to the patriarchal age to have had some of the divine transactions, by 
which it was characterized, traditionally conveyed to him in the exact form in 
which they originally took place. 

One word, in closing, as to “ Hasisadra,” p. 62. There are striking points of 
correspondence between the deluge tablets and the Bible narrative which have 
their interest and importance. But only he can consistently maintain that the 
latter is borrowed from the former, who fancies that genuine coin is an attempted 
imitation of the spurious, and that pure drugs were originated as rivals of the 
adulterated article. My own private opinion on the subject corresponds with that 
of Zophar, the Naamathite, respecting the Darwinian hypothesis. When he would 
say in the most emphatic manner that a thing is impossible, he says that it may 
take place “ when a wild ass’s colt is bom a man,” Job 11:12.* 


ERRATA. 

On p. 188, the first half of the seventh line from the bottom ought to read, 
“ but on the conjectures of the critics.” So in copy. 

On p. 157, in the second line of the second column of small type, it will be 
readily seen that )yy\ should be . 


* The second article by Professor Harper will be published In the July number of Hebraic a. 
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NOTES ON THE HEBREW VEEB-PLURAL IN i. 

By Rev. John P. Peters, Ph. D., 

Professor in P. E. Divinity School of Philadelphia, and in the University of Pennsylvania. 

In “ miscellaneous notes ”* I called attention to what seemed to me instances 

% 

of the use of 3d fern. plur. in a in the perfect of the Hebrew verb, as in other Semitic 
languages. To the few cases there enumerated I am now able, largely through 
the kindness of Mr. W. R. Newbold, to add the following: Deut. xxxn. 27; 
Josh. xvn. 18; 1 Sam. iv. 16; Isa. lxvi. 18 (if the text be not corrupt); Jer. 
xl vni. 16,41 (twice); li. 29; Ps. xvm. 36 (in the parallel passage, 2 Sam. xxn. 
36, a 3d sing. masc. verb is used with a fern. plur. noun); lxvhi. 14. To these 
ten should be added the following, which have been changed by the Massoretes 
into plurals in fi: Num. xxxiv. 4; Deut. xxi. 7; Josh. xv. 4; xvm. 12,14,19; 
1 Kgs. xxii. 49; Jer. ii. 16; xxn. 16; rv. 6; twenty cases in all. 

These are ordinarily explained by the grammarians as incorrect or careless 
usage, or as mere scribal errors, an explanation entirely inadequate in view both 
of their number, and also of the fact that every other Semitic language (including 
the Hebrew itself in the imperfect) possesses the feminine plural in a. 

There are further two cases, 2 Kgs. xxiv. 10 and Job xvi. 16, where the 
plural in a is used with masculine nouns. I would also suggest as a possible 
emendation in Job xxvi. 13, mfity for which would bring this 

t : |t t : 

passage under the same head. 

In my note on the formation of the imperfect in the same issue I neglected to 
notice three cases of the formation of the 3d fern. plur. with the prefix *, as in 
other Semitic languages, viz., Gen. xxx. 38; 1 Sam. vi. 12; Dan. vm. 22. 

The origin and force of the suffixes and prefixes of perfect and imperfect 
seem to me to be as follows: In the perfect the simple form of the verb remained 
unchanged in the most usual person, i. e., the 3d person, the 1st and 2d persons 
being differentiated by pronominal suffixes. The simple verb form was finally 
limited to the most usual forms of the third person, i. e., the 3d sing, masc., and the 
other gender and number were differentiated by suffixes of the same nature as those 
used in noun declension. Accordingly the feminine was indicated by t, the masc. 
plur. by fi (cf. in noun declension 6 and i), and the fern. plur. by a (cf. in noun 
declension & and t, modified to 6t). As in the case of nouns the fern. sing, in at 
ultimately gave place to a, and in consequence the fern. plur. went out of use to a 
great extent, the masc. plur. taking its place. 

* Hkbraica, in., p. 111. 
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The imperfect is indicated by prefixes. The weakest possible consonantal 
prefix, * (or, in Aramaean, J), represents, if I may so express it, this principle of 
prefixing, having in itself no value of person or number. As above explained, the 
form with * was ultimately appropriated for the 3d person, the other persons 
being indicated by pronominal prefixes. As in the perfect, the feminine was 
indicated by t, which, following the characteristic imperfect principle, was placed 
at the beginning, not the end, of the word. The plural was formed as in the per¬ 
fect by adding ft and & (the latter becoming na by insertion of euphonic J). No 

plural ending was added in the first person, because the prefix in itself constituted 

* 

a sufficient differentiation. Similarly the 3d fern. plur. was originally formed 
without the feminine prefix, the ending constituting a sufficient differentiation 
from the 3d plur. masc. Later, in Hebrew, the feminine t was prefixed to this 
form also, and the older plural form, , was lost from general use. 

r : J: * 
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PRONOMINAL ROOTS. 

By Prof. A. J. Maas, S. J., 

Woodstock, Md. 


Pronouns are nouns expressing the more common general relations in language 
(cf. Fiirst, Aram. Idiome, i 190.; and Olshausen, Lehrbuch , n. 94). They may be 
reduced to four classes,—demonstrative, relative, indefinite and interrogative pro¬ 
nouns. Grammars usually treat of these as of correlative words. I shall first, 
therefore, say a word on the connection of correlatives; secondly, give a table of 
their roots; thirdly, apply the given roots to the four classes of pronouns, begin¬ 
ning with the most emphatic demonstratives, the personal pronouns. 

I. CONNECTION OF CORRELATIVES. 

Correlatives embrace demonstrative, relative, indefinite and interrogative 
pronouns and particles. These four classes are easily reduced to two,—the one 
containing the demonstrative and relative pronouns; the other, the indefinite and 
interrogative. Apollonius (Animadv. ad vet. gramm. doctr. de artic ., p. 20 ed. Lips.) 
points out a twofold demonstration ,—deigiv rfjg 6ypEG>g and 6ti%iv tov vov, i. e . an ocu¬ 
lar and a mental one. The particle employed in the former is now called demon¬ 
strative, while the word that points forward to what we are going to say, or back 
to what we have said, is called relative. Originally the same word served as 
demonstrative and relative, as is still evident in the Latin particle “ce” which 
appears in both “hi-c” and “qui—” (cf. Schoemanni, Qucest. Gramm., c. 1., Gryph- 
iswald, 1865, p. 5 sq.). 

The second class of correlatives embraces the indefinite and interrogative 
particles. These two were identical in the beginning, and are so still in many 
cases. Compare, for instance, the Greek rtf, ndrepog, Trooog, noiog, Tr^foxoc, nov, ?roi9*v, 
Trot, t rorc, rrwf, tt?, the Latin qu%8, etc. Only the accent and the inflection of voice 
indicate whether these particles are employed as indefinite or as interrogative. 
Language is perfectly logical in identifying the interrogative and indefinite par¬ 
ticles. For a question supposes a state of indefinite and imperfect knowledge in 
the inquirer. Nobody can ask about what he is absolutely ignorant. “ Ignoti 
nulla cupido,” as the old Scholastics used to say. On the other hand, the human 
mind is inquisitive by nature, or, as Seneca said, “ Natura curiosum nobis ingenium 
deditand consequently we are naturally inclined to inquire about what we but 
imperfectly know. Inquiry and indefinite knowledge being naturally connected, 
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we must be prepared to see this connection expressed in the particles employed to 
manifest that state of mind. And if we consider that all language is demonstra¬ 
tive, we rightly name the indefinite particles indefinite demonstratives. 

All particles, then, were originally either definite or indefinite demonstratives. 
Apollonius may again serve as our guide. He distinguishes r$v nXrjaiov and r^v 
nd'ptxj dtigiv, and would no doubt have identified his divisions with our definite and 


indefinite demonstration. It is difficult, however, to determine the exact limit 


between the nfajotov and the n6p'po delate, and language had to grapple with this 
difficulty in the concrete. Like Alexander, it cut the Gordian knot without 


untying it. The same particle was used for both definite and indefinite demon¬ 
stration, accent and inflection of voice serving again as distinguishing character¬ 
istics. A parallel instance may be seen in the use of the German definite article, 
where emphasis and context decide whether der is article, or relative, or demon¬ 
strative. Cf. Schoemann in the passage cited above. 


II. TABLE or SEMITIC PRONOMINAL ROOTS. 




• 

COMPARE 



Sanscrit 

Latin 

Greek 

Gothic 

German and English 

1- HN-’K-IN 


is—e-go 

e-y6 

ik 

ieh—I 

2. Nn-’n-irr 

yas,yau,ye 

hi-c 

<5, 

jus 

ihr—who, he 

3- w-n-v 

sd, sas 

sui, ip-se 

<5«va(?), oto 

sik,sis 

sich— 

4 - 

kas,kau,ke 

-ce, qui 

k-KClVOf 

ik 

kein, ich 

*• NQ-’D-'in 

mat 

me, ego-met 

4-peig } k-pt 

mik 

mich—me 


nas 

nos, ne 

v6 

uns 

uns 

7. N£>-*£MS 

api 

ip-se 




»• Nn-’n-in 

twat, tat 

tu, is-te 

r6 , rirvijy nq 

thu 

der, dieser—this, that 


The Sanscrit, Latin, Greek, Gothic, English and German pronominal forms I 
merely suggest as comparisons, without asserting their absolute identity with the 
respective Semitic particles. The manner in which they combine, however, will 
be indirectly suggested in treating of the composition of the Semitic pronouns. 



ANALYSI8 OF SEMITIC PRONOUNS. 


I begin with an analysis of the personal pronoun, because it is the most 
emphatic and definite demonstrative. The following table contains the compo¬ 
nent elements of only the Hebrew personal pronoun; but the peculiarities of the 
personal pronouns in the various Semitic dialects will be given below. 
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Singular 

♦?JN = ’3 + NH + JN 

nnN= nh + Nn + jn or nn+ jn 

riK= »n+ jn 

• «■» 

Nin=r»N + ih + jn 
N’ n=r»N + th-jn 


Plural 

1JTON = 1J + NH + JN 

onN = no + in + jn 

• # «■» 

jnN = nj + in + jn 

on = no + in + jn 

• • 

pi = nj + in + jn 


According to this table all pronominal forms are preceded by the particle . 
That this was originally the case even in the pronoun of the third person singular 
and plural is plain from the corresponding Aramaic forms, 1HJN > *HJN , I1JN > 

• • • # • I 

PJN , etc. The rejection of initial has its analogy in Syriac, when the personal 

I M p r r p 

pronoun serves as copula or accompanies the act. participle. Thus PI reads 

► X - « « 

“omamo^©AJ| « reads “iliditun” (cf. Merx, Gramm. Syriaca , p. 108 seq.). 

The third person may thus have lost its initial JX even in writing, on account of 
its frequent occurrence in phrases where JX was omitted in pronunciation. 

JJ4 may be compared to the Latin “en”, the Hebrew JJ7, and the Arabic . 

It is a particle that draws the attention of the hearer to what is going to follow. 


The Syriac pf, Arabic , Hand. JON > Chald. XJK , Samarit. and 


Ethiopic 


A1 


• are nothing but XH + JN > i« en cum (cf. the Lat. eccum). 


The Hebrew OJN and Assyrian anaku consist of the elements 13-NfTJN>i- e- 

• T 

en hi-c. ft changes not unfrequently into quiescent 1 or ♦. Thus we have 

besides Chald. nil? * 111 besides Arabic and » 11J and “HJ 

(cf. Gesenius, Lexic., under H). The Hebrew may be explained as ♦K'JN or 

« • 

♦h-jn , 

The second person singular masculine explains itself in almost all Semitic 

I 

dialects. Its component elements are distinctly traceable in Arab. , Chald. 

T 

nriJN or flJN , Mand. riNJN , and Syr. AJl; the Ethiopic form too tells its own 

■ • • • 

story ^± r ^J m r f n 0 In Heb. JlflN and Assyrian atta the j of JX has suffered 

assimilation. The linea occultans of the Syriac ^ indicates the same assimilation 
at least in pronunciation. The second person feminine singular differs from the 
masculine only by its termination, the final vowel vanishing entirely or atten¬ 
uating to tireq. But the characteristics of gender terminations will be treated 
later on. 

The third person has rejected its initial in all dialects except the Chaldee. 
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The Assyrian § ft and g i must be derived from and and have 

• • 

x ^ ► * 
their equivalents in ^ and ^, while in Syriac 001 and the final element 


y 8 




has disappeared. The Mandaric *)J1 and » Samaritan 


* 



and Ethiopic 


(tS'X'P 




and 


zX't ; 



and 


offer no 


special difficulty. 

In the plural forms the radical terminations Q and J are characteristic, the 
former in the masculine gender and the latter in the feminine. If we look upon 
the plural as an indefinite state of the noun, the plural terminations may be 
regarded as indefinite particles. We may compare the use of tenween in Arabic 
(cf. Lansing, Arab. Man., Special Preface, p. x). This hint must suffice here. 
The plural terminations will be spoken of again when we come to the indefinite 
demonstratives. 

then consists of , the middle element being transformed 

+ em we 
• • 

into n. Changes of ft into ft occur frequently enough to justify our conjecture. 
Thus we have JlfH and fTTfl, ||tJ and JpJJ ? and pftj (cf. Gesenius, Lexicon, 
under Jf). In the initial is rejected. ?)is either a shortened form of 

• w we 

wmK , the medikl elements having been rejected, or a derived form of ? 


Arabic 


9 9 9 



Syriac and , Chaldee KJPfJK and Kjnj i Ethiopic 

x t : — t : • 





and Samarit. bb ^b*-b££* 


In Assyr. 


(a)nini and Mand. medial Jl has been changed to quiescent *, a well-known 
process, while in Chald. the guttural element is elided. 

[To be continued.] 
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•►CONTRIBUTED * NOTES.-* 

Devise Evil.—This is a familiar phrase in Scripture. See Prov. m. 29; xiv. 
22; Ezek. xi. 2; Mic. n. 1,3. It is no less common in Assyrian. See V. E. 1. 
128; Sm. Asshurbanipal, 25.15,16; Prof. Lyon’s Manual, 46.20. Where Asshur¬ 
banipal says of Tarquu (Tirhakah) and other rebellious rulers in Egypt, 
iStini’iu amat limuttim, they devised an evil plot, literally an evil word, 
so V. E. 2. 5, Manual 48. 6, and Sm. Assurbanipal, 27. 31. Another verb 
(qapadu) with the same meaning is used in V. E. 1.120, Manual 46.11, and 
Sm. Asshurbanipal, 24. 2. See also V. E. 4. 43, Manual 25. 32, and Sm. Asshur¬ 
banipal 162.100. Again in V. E. 4. 68, Manual 26. 20, Sm. Asshurbanipal 165.4. 
Many more places might be quoted, but these are enough to show the identity of 

the phrase in both languages. Thos. Laurie, D. D., 

Providence, R. L 

House of their Fathers.—This phrase is of frequent occurrence in the Hebrew. 
See Num. i. 2,4,18,20,22,24,44,45; Esth. iv. 14; 1 Sam. xxii. 16; xxiv. 21; 2 Sam. 
m. 29; Ezra v. 29. The Jewish tribes (Shibatim) were divided first into families 
(mishpakhoth) and these again into Fathers’ Houses (Beith Ha Aboth). 

Precisely the same phrase occurs in the Assyrian. In I. E. 60, also in Prof. 
Lyon’s Manual, 11. 11, Sennacherib says that Tsidqa, king of Isqualuna 
(Ascalon), who did not submit to my yoke, the God of the house of his fathers, 
ilani bit abiSu, himself, his wife, his sons, his daughters, his brother, the 
seed of the house of his father zir bit abi§u I carried off by force and led to 
Assyria. 

The same expression also occurs frequently in the records of Asshurbanipal. 
See V. E. 4. 28, found also in Sm. Asshurbanipal, 160. 88, and Prof. Lyon’s Man¬ 
ual, 25. 17. Again V. E. 4. 40, and Manual 25. 29, Sm. Asshurbanipal, 162. 97, 
also 176. 56, and 177. 83. Further citations are unnecessary. T. L. 

Mouth.—There is one meaning of the Hebrew word , according to Gese- 
niu8, that does not appear in our English Bibles, either old version or new revi¬ 
sion. In Gen. xxiv. 67, Laban according to our translation proposes to inquire 
at the mouth of Eebekah, Gesenius dispenses with the awkward preposition at 
and makes him propose to ask counsel of Eebekah. So Josh. ix. 14 and Isa. xxx. 
2 is precisely the same rendering of our Bible and correction of it by Gesenius. 
The Assyrian fully sanctions the distinguished Hebrew scholar in his emendation, 
though he did not live to know it. 
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In Y. E. 8. 48, found also in Prof. Lyon’s Assyrian Manual, 29.17, Asshur- 
banipal says that Abiyati, king of Arabia, piigu igkimma, literally “set his 
mouth ” with the Nabateans. Obviously he took counsel with them, and so came 
to an agreement with them, so that their mouths spoke the same words and their 
hearts had the same purposes. Thus the old Assyrian records endorse the render¬ 
ing arrived at independently by modem Hebrew Lexicography. T. L. 


The Inscription of Tabnit.—In this beautiful Phoenician Inscription, dis¬ 
covered in 1887 by Hamdi Bey at Saida,* there are only one or two phrases which 
still puzzle the student. Line 3 contains such a puzzle in the word . Deren- 
bourg has already seen that we expect something equivalent to the phrase *QJp 

— DIN nN v* 11116 4 o* the ESmunazar inscription. He suggests a 
derivative from the root “ jurcr.” It is a wonder he did not hit upon the 

right solution. We must read DHN fiN *DDp]* The sense becomes clear 
at once. This correction cannot be objected to, seeing that we have a similar 
mistake in the last line of the same inscription, where Kenan’s reading 
[I] 1 ? }D? seems quite certain. We might also be inclined to suspect , 

did it not occur twice, and have a parallel in in the Marseilles Sacrificial 

Tablet.! [With p$3fj i of. Isa. lvih. 10 pfliT)]* Compare a very 

similar mistake in the ESmunazar inscription, line 6, where Barth conjectures 

oran vmn ‘w “ do not listen to their words.”! 

• • ^ 

Richard Gottheil, 

Columbia College , N. T. 


Prof, Bickell’s System of Hebrew Metre,—Gregory Barhebraeus [Ethic. Par. 
1 c. 5, }4] as quoted in Assemani Bibl. Orient ., [tom. 1, p. 166] has the following 
sentence: 

m P + 7 7 0 0 „ + P P o P ~ P * v m P T" * *07 

aIs .) paNvi 

m 7 ♦ * * 7 * P * 

• r°? Castelli’s Syriac Lexicon under expressly states: 

. ♦ ^ # 

“ Transfertur etiam pa-^Aa ad modos poeticos, versusque verbum dicitur. Sic 

Barhebraeus dicit, Balaeum multa carmina composisse ad modus (poeticos) 
acceptos a Davide.” If then Balai and Isaac wrote verses like David, it is but 
reasonable to apply in the scansion of David’s verses and of all Hebrew poetry the 
canons of the Syriac poets. Prof. Bickell’s system of Hebrew metre is therefore 
a rediscovery of Barhebraeus’ system. 

♦ Renan, Revue Archtologique , x., 1887, pp. 1 sqq. Derenbourg, Revue dee Etudes Juives , xv., 
No. SO, 1887, p. 109 sqq. Halevy, ibid., p. 292, and the literature mentioned In the Orientalieche 
BibliograpMe , i., Nos. 1140, 8148, 8158, 8156, 8157, 8100, 8165, 3166; n., Nos. 1287,1289,1240,1241,2633, 

4468. 

t C. L S., p. 225,1.18,21. t ZDMQ , XLI., 643. 
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Judg. XT* 16*—The Innsbracker Theol. Zeitung [1888, II. pp. 246 sqq.] has 
a valuable suggestion concerning Judg. xv. 16. The Massoretic text reads: 

DThon man mann 

• « v I • • 

11 # m # • 

: ra mom ’fY?3 

W • • • f 

This is rendered by the Authorized Version: “ With the jawbone of an ass 
heaps upon heaps; with the jawbone of an ass have I slain a thousand men.” Ten¬ 
ner, in his paper above referred to, suggests the adoption of the Septuagint reading 
instead of the Massoretic. The first half of the verse, “ h oiaydvi bvov 
etffenfxi airroic” he translates: “ With the jawbone of the ass have I dyed them 
thoroughly,” giving to kl-aketyuv its primary meaning “to dye,” “to anoint,” 
in preference to its more usual secondary meaning, “ to destroy.” Next he pro¬ 
poses the pointing instead of DTriOfl and the rendering: “ With 

• : - • • t t —: 

the jawbone of the ass [the red one] have I reddened them,” instead of the com¬ 
monly admitted translation. Finally several reasons are stated why Tenner’s 
reading should be adopted. 1. It explains away D^fTiOn > an old crux interpre- 

• t t 

turn. 2. It accounts for the LXX. rendering. 3. It brings Samson’s play on 
word* into more prominence. 4. It explains how Samson could have overcome 
the army of the Philistines* with the jawbone of an ass. According to the sug¬ 
gested reading he did not necessarily kill all—which would require at least sixteen 
hours’ hard work, allowing a minute for a man—but he reddened them, an indefi- 
nite number, and thus overcame a thousand, the rest preferring flight to bleeding 
noses. 


Postscript to Semitic Studies in America. 


y short sketch on “ The Present 


Status of Semitic Studies in America,” in the last number of Hxbraica, did not 
aim at being in any way exhaustive, its purpose being merely to give a general 
view of what was being done at the present moment in this country by way of 
promoting the study of the Semitic languages and their literatures. I felt at the 
time that, owing to a lack of sufficient statistical material, there were probably 
some omissions of facts which would further strengthen the grounds for the hope¬ 
ful tone taken by the speakers at Dr. Pepper’s reception. I find this to be the 


• case. 

First among these omissions, I desire to mention that excellent institution, 
the Theological Seminary at Newton Centre, Mass., which, according to private 
information that has reached me, has provided for instruction in the various 
Semitic languages for more than ten years. With such an able specialist as 
C. R. Brown in charge, it is quite natural to find the Newton Seminary attaching 
the very greatest importance to the thorough drilling of its students in general 
8emitic philology. Prof. Brown himself ought to have been referred to by me as 


t 
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one of the pioneers in the movement which has brought Semitic studies into the 
foreground in this country, and I am truly sorry that 1 should by a pure accident 
have forgotten to mention his name in my short sketch. Secondly, among the 
universities providing at present for instruction in some of the Semitic languages, 
Haverford College and the University of the City of New York ought certainly to 
have been mentioned. At the former, a chair for biblical languages is occupied 
by the distinguished scholar, J. Rendell Harris, and during the temporary 
absence of Prof. Harris from the country, the instruction in the department, 
including, as a matter of course, Hebrew, is given by Prof. Robert W. Rogers. 
Dr. Abram S. Isaacs is the Professor of Hebrew at the New York University, and 
he intends extending the opportunities for study by adding, at an early date, other 
Semitic languages to the courses. And right here mention might be made of the 
encouraging fact that Princeton may be expected to offer full courses in Semitic 
languages ere long under the leadership of Prof. Frothingham, supplementing the 
instruction in Hebrew at the Princeton Theological Seminary by the nestor of 
Hebrew scholars in this country, W. H. Green. Also at the Hebrew Union Col¬ 
lege in Cincinnati, instruction is given in Syriac, and if I mistake not courses in 
Assyrian are now offered. Prof. Sproull, of the University of Cincinnati, writes me 
that he intends organizing classes in Assyrian next year in addition to the Arabic 
classes he has led for the past years. Finally, the fact might be mentioned that 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the Johns Hopkins University, has delivered some lectures on 
Assyriology in its bearings on the Old Testament before the students of the Jew¬ 
ish Theological Seminary in New York. I shall be grateful for all information 
on the subject, in case that I decide to prepare at some future time an exhaustive 
paper. Morris Jastrow, Jr., 

, University of Pennsylvania . 

A Manuscript of the Ethiopie Psalter.—Through the kindness of Mr. Hall 
N. Jackson, of Philadelphia, I have had the privilege of examining one of the 
few Ethiopie manuscripts that have found their way to the United States. The 
manuscript was given to the Rev. Augustus Jackson, the father of the present 
owner, by his nephew, a naval officer, who found it in a jar in some place in the 
Holy Land. 

The manuscript turns out to be a well written copy of the regular Ethiopie 
Psalter. The parchment leaves are 7 by 6$ inches in size, five double leaves or 
twenty pages being stitched together, and eighteen such parts constituting the 
whole book. The work is thus one of 360 pages. The contents are chiefly the 
Ethiopie Psalter. This means that not only the Psalms themselves are given, but 
also certain extracts from both the Old and New Testaments and also from the 

h 

Apocrypha, which are generally found in connection with the Psalms in Ethiopie 
manuscripts. These go by the technical name of “ Songs of the Prophets and 

i 
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their Prayers.” In this manuscript, as also in those from which Lndolph pre¬ 
pared his excellent edition of the Ethiopic Psalms, contains the Prayer of Moses 
(Ex. xv.); the Second Prayer of Moses (Deut. xxxii.) ; the Third Prayer of 
Moses (continuation of second, from v. 22 on); Prayer of Hannah for Samuel 
(1 Sam. n.); Prayer of Hezekiah, the king of the Jews (Isa. xxxvra. 10 sqq.); 
Prayer of Manasseh, a piece from the Apocrypha; the Prayer of the Prophet 
Jonah (Jon. n.); the Prayer of Azariah, from the Apocrypha; the Prayer of the 
three Children, also Apocrypha; a Blessing, from the same source; the Prayer 
of the Prophet Habakkuk (Hab. m.); the Prayer of Isaiah the Prophet (Isa. 
xxyi.) ; the Prayer of Mary (Lk. i.); the Prayer of Zacharias (Lk. i.); the Prayer 
of Simeon (Lk.* u.); the whole of Canticles. Ludolph especially remarks (Psalter, 
p. 18), that these additions were found in every manuscript of the Ethiopic Psal¬ 
ter of which he had any knowledge. 

But our manuscript contains even more. The last forty-one pages are taken 
up by a typically Ethiopic panegyric on the Virgin Mary. It is written in the 
same hand as the first part and has undergone the same revision, and accordingly 
could not be merely by accident bound together with the Psalter. Its object could 
be only edification, although it seems to be arranged also for a responsive service. 
It differs externally from the Psalter in being written in three columns on each 
page, while the latter is in only one. The manuscript itself is a good one. It was, 
however, not such originally. A second has gone over every word and has care¬ 
fully revised the whole. Sometimes whole words and even lines have been 
erased and a better text inserted; at other places a missing letter has been added 
or a superfluous letter removed. Only now and then has an error escaped the 
corrector. This makes the manuscript rather a valuable one, and one that can be 
used to advantage should a new edition of the Ethiopic Psalms be needed. The 
evidences that it is an old manuscript are at hand. The endless changes and 
exchanges in the gutturals, which are characteristic of later manuscripts, are want¬ 
ing to a marked degree; in a great majority of cases the guttural demanded by the 
etymology of the word is retained. The vowels, too, are carefully written, only 
at times does the short a usurp the place of the long a, especially in the plural, 
and only occasionally is the sixth or fundamental form of the consonant used for 
some other form. George H. Schodde, 

Capital University , Columbus , 0. 


An Arabic Coin.—Recently Mr. Charles G. Nicholson, the Baltimore banker, 
quite well known as a numismatist, came to me with a beautifully inscribed large 
gold coin, for which he had not been able to obtain any decipherment. I told Mr. 
Nicholson that the inscription was in early interlaced Arabic, and extremely diffi¬ 
cult to resolve, but if he would leave the coin for study, I would promise to obtain 
him the solution. 
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Lately, I had been reading Arabic with Prof. Nahoum Moucarzel, a native 
Libanian, late professor at the Jesuit university in Syria (Beyrouth) and at the 
Jesuit college in Cairo, Egypt, to whom I proposed the problem. The gentleman 
answered that he could not make out the inscription, as it was in the early inter¬ 
laced Arabic and very difficult to translate. I suggested to him the word “ Allah, 79 
God, which he recognized, and the matter ended there for the time. A few days 
later I said to the gentleman, u Come, we must make out the inscription of this 
coin, no matter how much time or trouble it takes. We cannot let a difficulty 
overcome us.” We set to work. 

Tentative results were at first obtained, and finally the complete solution, 
thanks to his very perfect knowledge, not merely of modem Arabic, but of the 
more perfect forms of literary Arabic. The coin is larger than a silver shilling or 
twenty-five cent piece, round, but coming to a point at one end. The inscription 
on either side is included in a square of bars with dots. Outside the square runs 
the date and the name of the Caliph. 

The plate gives the transcription into modem Arabic letters. Holding the 



point in the left hand with the Arabic letters in proper position, the translation 
runs thus. On one side, read: “ To God, who created the greatest of his dear 
friends on earth, Mahomet. The Caliphate.” On the other: “ There is no other 
God but God, and Mahomet is his Prophet. 981. 212. Caliphate of Abdalla.” 
The coin would then be of the year 827 of the Christian era. The dates are given 
in numbers of the Hegira. The year 622 of the Christian era was the beginning 
of the Hegira. Counting the months at 11-12, we obtain the dates corresponding 
as follows: 

*9 


4 
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Number of the coin, 981; date of coinage, 212 A. H., 827 A. D.; beginning 
of Caliphate of Abdalla, 198 A. H., 813 A. D.; end of reign of Abdalla, 218 A.H., 
883 A. D.; year of the Hegira, 198 to 218, reign of Abdalla; Christian year, 813 
to 833, reign of Abdallah. 

The monarch spoken of on this coin is Abdalla, son of the great Haroun al 
Bachid of Arabian Nights 9 fame. Abdalla followed the footsteps of his ancestors 
in the love of the arts and sciences. In his youth he studied literature and juris¬ 
prudence. As he grew older he studied philosophy and astronomy. 

His reign was troubled by the revolt of his brother Amine against him and 
also of his uncle Abraham, son of the Mahdi, to whom Abdalla shows clemency 
and exceeding generosity. He warred against many princes and finally died in 
war. His subjects followed him in the study of the sciences. He translated 
Euclid, gathered around him the savants of his time and encouraged all who had 
talent. He wished to conquer by knowledge rather than by the sword, and often 
said one must not follow the example of the Chinese and the Turks who know 
only how to do manual labor. But as man ought to be worthy of his creation in 
the likeness of God, and as the soul is very noble, we must elevate ourselves by 


philosophy and science to the height of the soul, and 


selves to the earth in obeying the inclinations 


•in# 


y 


Turks were 


mamelukes or slaves of these caliphes of the Abassides. > After their revolts the 
Turks became the conquerors, and the Arabians are now the subjects of the 


Turks. 


J. F. X. O’Conor, S. J. 


The Use of the Tenses in Hebrew Narrative. —In Hebraic a, July and Octo¬ 
ber, 1886, were published some notes of mine on the above subject, including a 
classified table of the occurrences of the different tenses in the Hexateuch. I 
should now like to put before the readers of Hebraica a similar table, embracing, 
with the exception of a few isolated paragraphs, all the narrative portions of the 
Hebrew Old Testament. My object in the former and present notes is simply to 
state and classify a limited group of facts, and in a very humble way to illustrate 
the present theory and nomenclature, not to assail them. I should have thought 
that this was evident from the general tenor of the notes. But Prof. Curtiss in 
the 1887 volume of “ Current Discussions in Theology ” credits me with setting 
u to work to defend the old terminology of 4 past and future ’ by an analysis of 
the Pentateuch and Joshua.” I am not sufficiently presumptuous to enter upon 
this formidable undertaking, and if I did I should not depend on so absurdly 
inadequate a method. I felt then and still feel that the modem theory is often 
stated in works of great authority and wide use in a way that misleads the student 
as to the actual usage of the tense, and I believe that it may be well to call atten¬ 
tion to the actual facts of the case. 
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By way of explanation of the accompanying table I may repeat the following 
explanations from my former article, pointing out, however, that for the sake of 
compactness columns 2 and 3 have been combined and also 6 and 6. 


Perfect . 

* 

1. Cases where the Hebrew Perfect may be translated as a Past Tense with¬ 


out any difficulty as regards context. 


2. Cases where such a translation is difficult 


8. Cases where such a translation seems rendered impossible by the context 






Imperfect with Waw Consec, 

As in case of Perfect, substituting u Imperfect with Waw Consec.” for 
“ Perfect.” 


Imperfect, 


7. Cases where the Hebrew Imperfect may be translated by an English 
Future, Present, or Subjunctive, or by may, caw, etc. 

8. Cases where the Imperfect has a frequentative sense. 

9. Cases where it seems necessary to translate the Imperfect by the English 
Past Imperfect or other past tense. 


Perfect with Waw Consec, 

11. ) As in case of Imperfect, substituting “ Perfect with Waw Consec.” for 

12. ) Imperfect. 

It will be obvious that to be perfectly sure that no errors from inadvertence 
have crept in would require much time, more time than I have had at my disposal. 
But this is perhaps less important than it would be in some other cases, as the 
proportion between the numbers in columns 1, 4, 7,10 and those in the other 
columns is too great to be affected by mere inadvertencies. 




i 

Imperfect 

i 



1 Perfect 


Perfect. 

with Waw 

Imperfect. 

with 

Waw 




Consec. 




Consec. 



0& 


• 








1. 

« 

Q* 

4. 

lO 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

Hexateuch. 

2827 

6 

4829 

2 

4116 

61 

33 

2684 

46 

22 

Judges and Buth. 

607 

3 

1279 

• • 

317 

• • 

• • 

103 

10 

6 

Samuel. 

1061 

11 

2386 

1 

753 

86 

36 

248 

44 

27 

Kings. 

1268 

17 

2242 

• * 

662 

27 

18 

239 

12 

44 

Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah.. 

1328 

2 

1799 

1 

434 

29 

10 

113 

7 

34 

Esther.>. 

141 

2 

168 


64 

4 

• • 

6 

• « 

4 

Job i., ii., xlii. 7 to end. 

87 

• * 

84 


12 

2 

• • 

1 

6 

2 

Isaiah, parts of xxxvi. to xxxix. 

41 

• • 

66 


36 

• • 

1 

12 

• 

• • 

Jeremiah xxxvi., xlhi., lu— 

173 

• • 

200 


113 

4 

2 

62 

1 

7 

Jonah i., ii. 2, ii. 11 to end . 

26 

1 

79 


20 

# • 

• • 

8 

• • 

• • 

Daniel i.-h. 4 . 

12 

• • 

28 


8 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 



42 

13149 

4 

6486 

163 


3362 

126 

146 
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On the whole the proportions of the different numbers in the fuller table are 
so similar to those in the smaller that any comment bn them would be largely 
a repetition of what I have already said. The increase in the proportion of the 
numbers in columns 8 and 9 and 11 and 12 to those in columns 7 and 10 would 
necessitate a modification of some of the results obtained from the Hexateuch; 
but I prefer to reserve anything I might say on this and other points, till I can 
also deal with the non-narrative sections. 

W. H. Bennett, M. A. (Lond. and Camb.), 

Fellow of 8t. John's College, Cambridge, 

Professor of Biblical Literature, Hackney College, London, 
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*BOOI$ IJOTIGES.* 


KB ALL, TYBE AND SIDON.* 


This well-written and instructive pamphlet we would most earnestly recom¬ 
mend to all interested in the history of the ancient Orient. The writer has most 
carefully compared all the notices of these two cities and of the other Phenician 
towns found in Egyptian texts with those of the Greek historians. He comes to 
the conclusion that the oldest Phenician town known to the Egyptians was Byblos, 


known in Egyptian as Kapuna 



an exact translitera¬ 


tion of the Semitic > the Greek /ft/JAoc, which plays a part already in the 
Egyptian mythology. It is also mentioned in texts dating from the reign of 
Thutmosis III. (reigned 1480-1430 B. C.) and in Pap. Anastasi I. a text dating 
from the reign of Bamses H. (reigned 1800-1280 B. C.). Another town mentioned 
in the Thutmosis texts and Pap. An. I. is Aradus, Semit. > Eg. dema en 


ardtu 



The first mention of Tyre 


is found in Pap. An. I., where it is called IJar en mem “ Harbor-Tyre.” 8idon 
is not mentioned in the old texts. He concludes, thus, that while Byblos and 
Aradus were in the oldest times the chief towns of Phenicia, Tyre gained the 
supremacy later on and finally surrendered the hegemony to Sidon. 

His remarks on the history of Paleography in his second section are to me 
convincing. He conjectures that the Semitic alphabet was derived from the 
thirty and more signs the Egyptians used in transliterating Semitic names. And 
it is but natural that the Phenicians dwelling in Egypt should have attempted to 
write their language by means of the letters the Egyptians had already set aside 

for this purpose. It is along the general lines indicated by Krall, then, that all 

■# 

further progress in this interesting question must proceed. 

Section HI. treats of the peoples that invaded Egypt under Bamses HI. 
(about 1180 B. C.), and the general result of his investigation is that they came 
from Asia Minor, a very probable conjecture indeed. 


• Kraix: m Studien zur altaeg. Geschichte.” HI. “tyrus und Sidon." Reprinted from Sit*. 
Ber. der phlL-blat. claaee der Wiener Akademie, yol. cxyi., Bd. 1 Hft., p. 63L 
t The town of Arad. 
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His fourth section treats of the Gheta. He justly warns us of speaking of 
a mighty Cheta empire. The strength of the Cheta in the times of Ramses H. 
lay in the fact that their kingdom stood at the head of a mighty coalition of 
Syrian states directed against Ramses. The danger over, the coalition dissolved, 
and the Cheta kingdom again returned to its old position. When the Assyrians 
invaded Syria the Cheta, whom they called Hatti, were a small people. It is, then, 
unnecessary to assume that the kingdom was destroyed by the above-mentioned 
invasion that seriously menaced Egypt. 

In conclusion he gives a sketch of the history of Tyre and Sidon, and touches 
the question of etymology of the Greek names. The name of Sidon, P*’ came 
to the Greeks directly from the Sidonians, while that of Tyre, , came to them 
from Egypt—where it was Tj ar—hence Gr. rlpo^. 

The first and second excursi touch questions in Herodotus, while the third 
relates to an Eg. inscription. 

F. C. H. Wendkl. 
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By Bjsv. A. S. C abbess, 


oOonniok TheoL Seminary, Chicago, DL 


Obadiah. 

Verse 6. VJSlfO— r ® ***pw&** avruv—abscondita tfua —his hidden treasures. 

r \ : * 

GesJO translates “ hidden places," Keil agrees with the R. V. 

Verse 9. ‘TtSfJO —rijv a<pay^v—propter interfectionem —by slaughter. 

V IT • 

Henderson, following the LXX., connects this with verse 10, which is cer¬ 
tainly smoother than to join with verse 9. This word is curiously the only 
derivative of our paradigm word • 

Verse 12. — aXXorpiuv—perigrinatianis ejus —his disaster (mar. that he was 

: t 

made a stranger). 

The parallelism makes the meaning “ his disaster ” more suitable. Hender- 

ii 

son prefers a rendering similar to the margin of the R. V. 

Jonah. 

1 . 6 . nj»flo —tov rrXolov —navis—ship. 

T • : 

Root pD “ cover." 

IH. 2. rrtfnDn — rd rfpvyfw—^aedicationem —preaching. 

yl«. jvjyp — koXok(w0v — hederam —gourd— (mar. Palma Ohrxsti). 

The margin is by far the best rendering. 

VI. 8. jTty^n— ovyKaiovTt — urenti —sultry. 

• • •• 

Micah. 

I. 8. — awndderoq — spoliatus —stripped. 

• T 

The K'thibh is to be preferred. 


1 Continued from the January*April number. 

*2 
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I. 11. 'irflDV—^Myfa bdhvyq—quae stetit sibimet —stay thereof (mar. standing 

t : ^ 

place). 

I. 13. OTT)— i’6<po^tumultU8 —bind. 

The LXX. and Vulg. have misunderstood this word, the latter giving a mis¬ 
taken rendering of the whole clause. The word is a syn. of "1DK (cf. Exod. 
xrv. 6). 

% 

II. 3. cfatyvtfr—super6i—haughtily. 

IV. 7. nitron—rfa anuoptvnv—quae labor aver at —her that was cast off. 

t t “_ _ _ f ___ 


A denom. in Ni. from the adv. The Vulg. may have read • 

t : |t t t : - 


VI. 14. 



avcKardaei—humiliatio sua —thy humiliation (mar. emptiness). 


The LXX. apparently derive the word from *TJLJTf • Aq. translates KaTcujnrreifou 


U 


I will plant,” possibly deriving from . Sym. avwp8tpzic “perish,” per- 


taking the word from 


ground meaning of these words 


however, the same, viz., that of “ sinking down.” 

VII. 8 . JTirOy*— ifetovfuu —c onturbaverunt —thus they weave it together. 

The LXX. connect this word with the next verse. 

VII. 4. HIMDDO—(&** Kavdvos V)— quasi spina de sepe— than a thorn hedge. 

t : • # 

Gres . 10 gives 7p{JJ “ to hedge,” as the verb from which our form is a dia¬ 
lectical variation, cf. Isa. v. 5. The LXX. seem to omit the word altogether. 


Nahum. 


H. 4. 


— kfi7ral£ovrac—in coccineis 


are in scarlet. 


A Pu. denominative from . The LXX. read (Henderson). 

—igneae habenae —flash with steel (mar. are with fire 

of steel). 

The LXX. separate {JfJO fr° m our word and join it with the preceding. 

• • • 

The meaning “ steel ” is assured from the Syr. and Arab. 

Qopvpndijaovrai — agitatores comopiti sunt —shaken terribly. 

II. 8 . — 4 vn6araaig — (miles captivus f) —and Huzzab (mar. and it is decreed). 

- \ ; 

The rendering of the American Revisers, who substitute margin for text, is 
in my judgment incomparably the best. 



H. 11. 


n170 


EKTivaypdg—dissipata est —empty. 


nplDQ —avarivayfidq — sdssa —void. 

Cf. for these two words IHfi, Gen. i. 


2 


pfli — imdXwnc—dissolutio —and (knees) smite together. 


II. 13. vmj— oi&fivoiq airrov — catulis suis —his whelps. 

T 

niJ occurs in Jer. li. 38. Elsewhere the forms of this word are from . 


• * 


HI. 2 . *Vri— ti6itovToc—frementi8— prancing, cf. JIVTTPT Jud. v. 22 . 




HI. 17. Tint 3D — b avfi/iiKTdg gov— custodes tui —thy crowned ones. ♦ 

* |*j-t : • 

The Vulg. seems to justify Keil’s conjecture that this and the following terms 
denote military companies. 
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III. 17. — <k a*pk — quasi locustae —as the swarms (sc. of locusts). 

« 

cf. 1 : c. oj Am . YH. 1. 

III. 19. nro— laai s — obscura —assuaging. 

Cf. nn5 Lev. xm. 6f. 

T •" 

Habakkuk. 


I. 4. 7pJ^0— Suarpa/Afdvov—perversum —perverted. 

I. 9. fiSiO— av8e<rn)K6TaQ—facies corum ventus urens —their faces are set eagerly 
(mar. the eagerness (or assembling) of their faces). 

Sym. npoootytq. The Vulg. either omits altogether, or else perhaps translates 
by “ urens.” Ges. 10 derives from the root QQJ “ collect together.” Hender¬ 
son prefers the Vss. which are unanimous (if we except the Vulg.) in a 
rendering like “ aspect.” 

I. 10. pnt^Q— nalyvia—ridiculi tfus erunt —a derision unto him. 

I. 16,16. ifnODO —aayijvm (in v. 16 afufupAfarpv occurs where we should expect 

• • 

aayijvri)—rete suum —drag. 

The root is "103 “ hide,” cf. niD30 Is- XIX. 8. 

• • • • 

• m 

II. 6. — r0v K ^ JOl ^ v uvrov oripap&c — densum lutum —pledges. 


Cf. 03^ Dt. xxiy. 10. There may be a play upon words here, in which 
case the rendering of the Vulg. is not ungrounded. The word is an espe¬ 
cially strong intensive. 

II. 11. — K&vdapos — lignum quod intpr juncturas aediflciorum est —beam. 

• t ; 


Syr. 1©£; Targ. Aq. pd^a (“what is baked,” “a brick”); Sym., 

• • I * • 

Theod., Quinta abvdeopos ; Sexta and Septima “ Vermis ” ok&TioZ-, Ges. 10 

* 

“ cross-beam.” 

II. 16. DPTlWD — nHjXata avruv — nuditatem ejus —their nakedness. 

*• • 

• • 






Aq. ybpwjoiv. The LXX. appear to have read . 

16. pfrptp— anpla — vomitus ignominiae —foul shame. 

Probably a play upon words similar to . The Vulg. treats this also 

« 

as a compound. It is a strong intensive for 
4. nqir-* y&mpnv Kparaidv — abscondita est —hiding. 



6. TiO*T— hodkcifdT} — mensus est —measured (mar. shook). 

* • • mm 

• • 


One Greek Ys. reads dupkrpijot, It is better to take this with the LXX. as 
P61el of ^0 i. e. , and adopt the margin of the R. Y. 

10. Q'j'T— brjfoc — aMitudo —on high. 

cf. non Mic. n. s. 

T 


HI. 14. — dwaffTov — beUatorum ejus —his warriors (mar. hordes or villagers). 

t r : 

One Greek Vs. reads tw> dpaproterv. The rendering “ ruler,” which some still 
choose, is as old as the LXX., but cf. HlHS (Ex- xxxvra. 11; Esth. ix. 19) 

t : 


“ the plain country;” ♦HQ (Deut. in. 6) “ dweller in the plain.” The “ war- 

• t : 

riors ” of the R. V. text seems too strong a word, “ hordes ” is better. 


* 
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III. 14. avruv—exuUaiio eorum—their rejoicing. . 

The root is “ rejoice.” 

m. 17. D *fi£TO — +6tvcuc — in praesepibua — in the stalls. 

• T : |T 

Zefhaniah. 

I. 11. —ol iwrtpfUvoi — involuti — that were laden. 

II. 9. ptppp— Aaftooicdf — siccitas —a possession. 

Cf. Gen. xy. 2 where the LXX. read MaoU, from p{^0 “ possess.” 

- fliDOl— ^fwvla — acervi —salt pits. 

n. 14. fTTtt<— icidpoc—robuB eju»—the cedar work. 

t : - 

A collective noun. 

III. 4. — Kara^povrjral — infidelss —treacherous. 

* 

An abstract use of the Q&l act. part, of IJQ. 

III. 10. — npoodkl-opai (h dLeonappivots pov)—SUppliceS md —my suppliants. 

Sym. supplication mihi. 


Haooai. 

I. 18 . — ev ayyi^oic—de ntmciis —message. 

• • • 

Another Greek Ys. anooroXav. 


Zbchahiah. 

I. 7. S«/Wr— Sabaih —Shebat 

t : 

Assyrian equivalent Sabatu. Henderson inclines to derive this word from the 
same root as thus making the name refer to the springing forth of 

plant life. 

I. 8. —tyapol [*a2 noudfon] — varii —sorrel. 

r \ : 

Aq. gav6oi(?) From an unused root “to be deep red,” Ges. 10 

II. 12. J-Q33— ripw—pupiUam —apple. 

Cf. Latin, pupa; English, baby, Ges. 10 

III. 8, 4. DWIl ?— T& fanapb — sordida —filthy. 

IV. 2. — T * topnMto v — lamp as ejus —its bowl. 

▼ * * 

The LX2i. would indicate that the proper reading was the fern. , which 

T \ 

appears in iv. 8. 

IV. 7. — r w i&ypovopias — primarium —head (stone). 

T T 

Aq. nporrevovra ; Sym. hitpov ; Theod., npCrrov. 

IY. 12. jlilJlJlf— pv^ur^puv — rostra —spouts. 

Sym. emxrrrfipuv. Perhaps a J") formation from > ia which a transposition 
has taken place on account of the sibilant. 

YI. 3, 7. D*y©H— i>apol—fort\8, robu8ti88imi —bay (mar. strong). 

Aq. Kparepol, [but Wright, Zech&riah and his Prophecies, gives Aq. in verse 7 
as irvppoi , and so the R. Y. margin; Sym., owtofiypkvot ; Theod., loxvpoQ. It 
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seems more natural to take this word from pQK and translate with the R. 
Y. margin, than to derive it from a root meaning “ to be red.” 

IX. 8. rOJfO— avdarijfia—ex his , qui militant —against the army (mar. as a garri- 

T T * 

son). 


Sym., kuMo/v arpartlav. The word is generally taken to be another writing for 
N3S with JO , but I can see no reason against considering it to be another 
form of fQyO “ garrison,” 1 Sam. xrv. 12. 

IX. 12. 7 — Ev 0 xyp^iicLGi—ad munitionem —stronghold. 

From "IV3 “ cut off.” 

IX. 16. niDPi^O— kvIiiovtou — clevabuntur —lifted up (mar. glittering upon). 
Ges. 10 takes this from DOJ , cognate with “ to vibrate,” hence “ glitter.” 
“ Lift up ” is the meaning of a homonymous root in Ps. lx. 6. 


XI. 14. rnnftfl— nardax^otv—germanitatem —brotherhood. 

Another Greek Vs. has r^v diafrfiKjjv. The LXX. probably read Ht 17X17 • 

XI. 16. — dneipov — stuUi —foolish. 

• • 4 t* 

• • 

Aq., Sym., Theod., fypovof. 

XI. 16. — rd ioKopmofiivov — dispermm —those that be scattered (mar. the 

young). 


Root “ shake.” The text of the R. V. is to be preferred to the margin. 
XII. 8. KaTairaTobpevov — oneris —burdensome. 

XII. 6. flVON—e bpnoopcv — confortentur —strength. 

t : - 

Aq., Kaprtpeaov. MSS. and Vss. differ much as to the pointing of this word. 
One MS., according to Baer, reads jl¥PK Pi. imv., and this Aq. follows, 
another , while the LXX. seem to have read HVOK f° r , and 


« • * 


• • 


then to have freely rendered by the plural. But it is better to point as a 
feminine Segholate equivalent to ppK (Job xvn. 9). 

XIV. 6. pMQpT [pX£?p* K'thibh]— kgi irdyoc — et gtlu —and gloom (mar. following 
K'thibh , shall contract themselves). 

Syr. 1^0 (Henderson); Sym., nalndyoc. 

Wright prefers the K'thibh pXDp*, but the testimony of the Vss. is strongly 
in favor of the Q'ri. The root is undoubtedly tfflp “ to draw together,” 
and the noun (Q*rl) probably means u thick darkness.” 

XIV. 10. nOtOl— 'Papd te — et exaltabitur —and she shall be lifted up. 

T **! |T * 

Aq., Sym., tyuMpe. Some MSS. read HOtO (cf. DKD Hos. x. 14). 

t t It 

not necessary to derive this from a root OKI cognate with 017 • It is 

* T 

probably a different and fuller spelling of the latter. 


It is 


XIV. 20. /Tj'jVO—rdv x a ^ lv ^ v — frenum —the bells. 

• • 

Aq., Theod., pbdov ; Sym., irepiirarov avoiuov. Cf. Zech. i. 8. The root 

must be “tinkle.” (Cf. DVl^lfD “cymbals.’ 5 ) 

• • • ♦ 
mM m • 


I 
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Mai, ac m. 

i. »• man*?-* 66fmra—in dracones —to the jackals. 

• 

Aq., oeiprjves (Sirens). Sym., Theod., el? avenlpara “ unto inaccessible places 
Ges. 10 derives from , of which the masc. plu. occurs a number,of 
times. Henderson prefers to render “ habitations ” for the sake of the par¬ 
allelism. 

n. 14. JlJVDn — mLVU,v b oov—particeps tua —thy companion. 

I • • *• 

From "lin “ join together.” 

IH. 14. J"Vi/c£ra*— tristes —mournfully (mar. in mourning apparel). 

Hoot TTp “ be dark, or soiled.” 

HI. 21. DfilDJfi — Kai Koranar^rere — calcabiiis —and ye shall tread down. 


/ 
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A SYEIAC LEXICOGRAPHICAL TRACT. 

By Professor R. J. H. Gottheil, Ph. D., 

Columbia College, New York. 


At the meeting of the American Oriental Society in May, 1887,1 read a paper 
on a manuscript of a Syriac Lexicographical treatise belonging to the Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary in New York. 1 It contains the first two of the treatises pub¬ 
lished by George Hoffmann in his Opuscula Nestoriana. 2 I had reference to the 
first of these two treatises, containing a compilation of lexicographical remarks 

by 'NanSo* of Hadhyabh 8 and Honein bar Is^ak. 4 A description of the MS. 

« • 

will be found in the Proceedings. 

The text of this treatise as published by Hoffmann is notoriously corrupt in 
many places. This is the fate of most of the Syriac lexicographical MSS. The 
scribes did not hesitate to add all sorts of notes, culled from various sources; or 
to cut out those which, for some reason, were objectionable. 5 Hoffmann’s text, 
in this way, often omits that which gives such treatises as these their peculiar 
value—the careful Masoretic notice of the vowel and other diacritical points of a 
word. As long as the beautiful Syriac Masora books lie unheeded and unpub¬ 
lished in the libraries of Europe, 6 these compilations and those of later authors 
are of considerable value. A larger and more careful recension of this treatise of 
'NaniSo' and Honein seems to have been current at one time, which contained 
all these Masoretic statements. Hoffmann’s text in many places represents the 
shorter recension. 

Part of the larger recension I found in MS. Sachau, No. 72, belonging to the 
Berlin Royal Library and published at the end of my edition of the Grammar of 
Elia of Sobha. 7 It is interesting to note that the Union Seminary MS. also 
contains the longer recension. Both these MSS. go back to the same original. 
Nearly all the additions to Hoffmann’s text contained in MS. Sachau 72 are to be 
found in the Union Seminary MS. Compare with the extracts in Elia of Sobha, 
pp. 60-67, the variants to Hoffmann, pp. 88, 21; 39,1, 17, 20, 21; 40,1, 2, 6; 41, 
1, etc., cited below. 

Some of the explanations given by Honein have also found their way into the 
Grammar of Elia of Tirhan. 8 But a part of those mentioned by Elia are not to be 

i Proceedings, vol. XHL, p. 134. > Kiel, 1880. * About 800 A. D. 4 About 880 A. D. 

» See Hoffmann’s Preface, p. xiv; Ndldeke, ZDMO , xxxv., p. 404. 

• Gottheil, Zur Textkritik der P*Sitt&, Mlttheilungen des Akademiseh - Orientalisehen Ver* 
eins zu Berlin, No. 2,1880, p. 22. Ndldeke, Literarisches CentroXblatt, 2d March, 1880, col. 207. 

i A treatise on Syriac Grammar, etc., p. 61 seq. 

> Baethgen, Syrieehe Qrammalik des Mar Elias von Tirhan. Leipzig, 1880, pp. 43-48. 
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found in the text as published by Hoffmann. Noldeke supposed 9 that they orig¬ 
inally belonged in the text, and his supposition is borne out by their occurrence 
in the Union Seminary MS. 10 This latter text, however, is by no means a good 
one. It is full of gaps, many of which I do not hesitate to refer to careless and 
ignorant scribes. The MS. bears every evidence of having been carelessly written. 

The note to p. 10,11 (Hoffmann) is interesting, as it shows that the quotation 
is taken from Eusebius. Hoffmann 11 had already compared Lagarde, Praetermis - 
sorum Libri duo , p. 244 seq. 

There is another MS. in Berlin containing texts similar to those in the Opus- 
cula Nestoriana , 12 of which I hope to give an account on some other occasion. 

Either the writer of some of the additions in the Union Seminary MS., or the 
author from whose treatise they were taken, must have been an inhabitant of 
Mafcoza. 18 In speaking of a certain grammatical form, he says that u the inhab¬ 
itants of Mafcoza do not use it, but the people of Hira do.” This is interesting 
for the dialectology of Syriac. If the lexicographers are to be trusted certain 
words and certain phrases were used only in certain districts of the Syriac writing 
and speaking world. It is unfortunate that attention has not been directed to 
these interesting differences. Since Larsow published his excellent little treatise 
in 1841, 14 with the exception of an article by Duval, 15 nothing has been done in 
this direction. We shall probably know more about this subject when Duval 
brings out his promised edition, of Bar Bahlul. For the present, I jot down, from 
notes made without any view to publication, the names of the places or regions 
not mentioned by Larsow in which the grammarians and lexicographers note 
some peculiarity. 16 

Gazira.Payne Smith, cols. 20 s. v. ; 1186 s. v. Yr+n- ; 1544 s. v. 

cf. col. 701. 

Babylonians. .Payne Smith, col. 701 s. v. 

Beth Garmai..Payne Smith, cols. 1137 s. v. V s ; 136 s. v. 


MaiSan.Payne Smith, col. 1414 s. v. ; cf. col. 2098 s.v. 

Lebanon.Payne Smith, col. 2208 s. v. )r* [= Bar 'Ebhraya, grammar, i., 

p. 54,26]. 


• ZDMQ, zxxv., p. 494. 

i*The explanations given in Baethgen, pp. 44,11,10; 55, 6, are found again in our MS. Cf. 
also Baethgen, p. 46,11 with the variants to Hoffmann, p. 88,22-99,1, and N&ldeke, loe eft. 
ii p. xiv. 

it Sachau, No. 190, See Kurzee Verzeichnies , p. 12. 
i* Proceedings, p. 186. 

14 De dialcctorum linguae Syriacae reMguiie scripeit Dr. F. Larsow, Berlin, 1841. 
is 8ur la contrei aramSenne , appellee pays sup&rior, etc. Journal Asiatique, Feb.-March, 1884. 
I® A full collection of the words cited by Bar 'All and Bar Bahlul from the MathlA 
dh&rftm&yd, which L6w has shown ( ZDMO , xxxi., p. 535 seq.) not to be identical with our 
KaUtag and Damnag , would also be interesting. To those mentioned by L&w (loc eft.) add Payne 
Smith, 1071, s. v. kebhtft; 825, s. v. est&kft; 2890, s. v. 8**ar sephthft; 2043, s. v. mdsardd; 2001, 8 . v. 

sa'rft sdmAkft, where "dhftrftm&yfi" must be added; 1710, s. v. kdStl; 2041, s. v. salwA. 

n N&ldeke, Manddieehe QraimmaiUk, p. 27. Lowe, The Fragment of Talmud BatAl P*eacMm f p. 8. 
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Tekrit.Payne Smith, cols. 1519 s. v. ; 1443 s. v. i n ml o^ ; 1490 

g. y. ^aml l ; 940 s. y. ^nViAm o? ; 242 8. v. 

Samosata.Bar 'Ebhraya, grammar, i., p. 65,18. 

Harr an.Payne Smith, cols. 755 s. v. 2711 s. v. 

Palestine.Bar 'Ebhraya, toe. cit. i., pp. 81,10; 206,23. 18 

Mosul.Low, Aramaische Pflanzennamen , p. 262 s. y. ; Payne 

Smith, col. 2405 s. v. ; Opuscula Nestoriana , p. 7,15. 

Edessa.Payne Smith, cols. 1059 s. v. lr—s©20 ; cf. ibid., col. 917 s. v. 

[^drjfidoioc (?)]. Bar 'Ebhraya, i.,pp. 1,19; 151,25; 155,2. 

Nisibis.Low, Aram. Pftanz ., p. 290; Bar 'Ebhraya, i., pp. 1,19; 151,26; 

155,2. 

Tirhan .Payne Smith, cols. 2234 8. v. ; 2054 s. v. J-a-oio* 1 ; 1830 s. v. 


; 519 8. v. ; 1295 s. v. 1 ; 917 s. v. IrA^e? ; 1835 

8. v. ; 1871 s. v. |la© ; 1342 s. v. ; 1609 l-Oj-i ; 785 

8- v. 


Melitene.Payne Smith, coi. 2454 s. v. VoJ 

KaddeSaye _Payne Smith, col. 1532 s. v. 

Dakuk 23 .Payne Smith, cols. 433 s. v. ; 450 s. v. 


2* 1. The title reads | i uaVi o iS i ** Vl* 

• h tVyJ |^LDQ^9 A*© o| |nJ^4.9 | Lines 5-19 wanting | 19. which 

• • • 

follows after 4, 21 | 20. «] -f | ©| | 21. ©©«] 

-f oooi | ^*| j 22. O f^ ?> j ^*^4 ^©J | 23. From ©Wo 

to 3,1 omitted. 

8. 1. From to ^ omitted | 2. r^^A I 3. >la\ *-»] | 5. 

• » a( • • — 

4 - : 'Vs \lo : |^4 mo ) *. j-sZZ 

^ •• • t M 

ft 

p. 78,26 is hardly in point. Cf. “Elia of SObhft” text, p. 11,10, note 81 and additions to the 

same. 

u ZDMO xxxvli. 017. 99 Larsow, loc. cit. p. 20. 

9i With ^ of. Yalkfit Sim'Onl, 9175; with 4 of. Exodus Rabbft, ad loe.; 

Leviticus Rabhft, 2b, ool. a, L 1 of the Wilna ed.; Yalkfit, 1170; Budge, The Bee, p. 48; Bexold, 

» 

Die 8ehatzh6U , p. 41. The name Ra'usa, given by Bar Bahlfil, loe. ciL , is curious. It occurs in 
Castellus, p. 878, as ) m* v/->s.« 

>9 Where it is interesting to note the expression “s^wftdhft dhllanof. ool. 2017 s. v. “sls&nft,” 
but see also 008 s. v. “b^rOtha.” 

9a Y&k&t, n. v 581. 

» 
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• 0L*9Q^i ^oolLs oyaZZ]} \lm ^|o • |^o^£) ^01 ^«| 

^ x ••• • — • 

. 9 v!^ ^a%2^D _lz|? )JL) tfa/.hlo I 6 . xj-^oZ]] 4 . .001 7l«y 4 V> v «y^ , )&^Z ftS] no 

' ^ t ' * • M ^ ^ ^ •• 

N>a^ I »SVifi ) ]AiJ2v+4io . l~ft . \» > I 8 . ^oot-o^o-oo] 'o o] I 9 . ©jie]>] + 

• JD • # # 

• I^Of- ,03l4 )ooZ |^ *• -j« . Oflo]o j - 'i -j " aaikicZ|o | 

4 . )-a^V> 01 | 10 . )o^;j -f ^a\] 1 o vioioa) )o^o 0001 ^ tfk.o 

\ 

<f 0LS ^A^V)ilV)o ^O0tJ}£^ Vn\ | ^0^0 pu ^qJlLo ^ 2 <f£u^ ^ | 

11 . w*|o | 12 . Up to v;^ 4 ' 1.15 omitted. | 19/20. 

id?aaao M I 20 . '©*© *-1 vid. variant to 10 , 6 . | I 21 . 

• ’ • • 9 

va! a\Vi 4>|^> I i*|^s?o | A-.| 9 Q-aso^> | 22 . > 0 ^ |M^V>o H&a 

| 3 . 010 ^ j 5 . ^oo | 6 . ,®Joi] 

01 114-^»] -f1^4® 1^4= | 7. If-l® ly-l® | 8 . 1-44] + 1-4 : M?oa» M 

• | |-4i] 1-42] | 8/9. I-4) W?] U42]? | 9. |J]> | Jjf-U ,eJ] loo] «] 

Ur**W Si : ,aJ] |-4l Joi *-] | H. l+i]l] + ♦ i-Ul— 4h22|o | ],4= 1»4® I 13- 

■fc 

^ii> n ^] + lll\ |]zi^9 >oy.Vi\ ji&J | on!iZZ|] -f oZ | 15. 1,4= 

1^4® | 16. Joyio r ] ^o] ^ | 17.4io*-kiM | 18. Mie?> | ]>o<2) + • -iJ4] 

. y+li. ]oai P *. OLO ) - ls ttiej Joi 4 : oZ 1 + ^a , fS I 19/20. From to 

i • •• • ■ 

omitted. | 21. r© | From to 5©^ 8,21, omitted. 

8 . 22. ©«?] ©« | From Vi to Vi 9,6 omitted. 

9. 7. + r*]**© | 8. 1*^1] 4; Urns P<"© : I 

i . a. .ft i-1 (jL-MOfl ^ 0 ] MaO) jJLt90£ wS]o jjLsOI I 9. +f£>Z]o I ^zm -f. 

* •• •• • ■* 

s % 

aSfi>Z]o | oi] v O0&^i9 was ) . a±OAaZZ)y |oL^ar ^0 ^^09 \ ^ oJoi 
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P»«- 1.13, omitted. | 13. | 14. ^AjoaIo pao^a XL. aajiiZio aZ) 

•* 

)^9aa si . Zu| 3) a y. m as^Z]o . flb4l r — | 

• • • ^ • • • * m • 






10. 1. >ojie> | 2. ^soi «> | 3. Pi t-?e | 4-l> | 4. koe.fi I 

4 

m 

6. oi iH S0 ?> | «P] + -1-LiaA.lj Jm *-| . si-P. i-1? li—»o? k - so) Pl y*|o 

♦ 

/ / / 

❖ ■ oSVi s*9i ^ : 2u»|j^*o . ^so^» »L|<v<iO •. %nS/> I 8. 

P-aA.^] PfAfil | 10. *u.j] 4. -OIQ—I | 11. pOjJm] 4. i^-’ * Vv ^Aa \i jgu| 

ao ola.ff ] p.|fi | Lines 12 to 18 omitted. | 20 . %oaa 11L ^ei£> | ^&fi 
follows after V^A® p. 11,7. | 20/21. ^**1 - ^X •?] ja-. p»kafi . ^-^alo 

r^-? A-hS«1 | 22. + W ]y&-o 

11. 3. 4. lio-yiej | 5. ^X *}. ^ ♦ ^A4as] V-a® | 8. 

'aao follows after 11,1 | pnnXo | 11. ^ * Xfc fioj 4. 1 |^.ooa a-on pi ^ | 

From "] ,oauki*» M pA.joj> pic •. ]jofiLo Poj_o | 12. l?afi_L | 13. 

fOL) | pojfij pea. | VaJ] yi.\ ^ | >cuA. | 14. )js> | ^-ao pA)o] Vao 
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18. 3/4 M V®*®] + 1*» | 5. | 6. 1-^-^ | 

7. | 10. | 11. M | + Ur^a® 

ft 

VA o| | 12. From M? to 1.13, omitted. | 14 + ^l^i©© ^ll? I 

* # •« •• * 

14 t*j? I 16. I M\ ^ I I 17. M Ion ^ 

• • • 

— 4 ? >401 o] . |ias. - 4 ) o] . Q1.V>\^ P? £\m »a |i£J| 4019 . 401 ^4] . 

^ ^ ^ / H • ^ 

. ^4 Zpajj ) ?v\v I 18 to 23 omitted. | 

M M 1 

14. 10. • )a *■©> | 11. Joyioo | to*-*©] + lAo^A*? 

| 13/14. to lj-*©1 omitted. | 14. *-»1 | 1*©^| | l-s^© | 15. 

| 16 . ^oA^ooij -f ^ I-©)-©© ♦ 1^* !©« ooio ♦ ci> W 04 ? oi^ooa |ooi Q4010 

*•• . . * 

A oi_^ oocn ^oo ♦ \4iL4 0001 )-Aj© « | ^4 ft Vi |ooi 001 >401 






15 , 2 , omitted | 


15 . 11 omitted | 14 *©?1 follows after 1 . 17 | ^0 . oi> | 15. 

>-D 5 l >-OoZO^> | 16 . ^OlAoj 4. |lv»A A b |ooi >401 ^-*1 

••a* • • •• • •• 

. A*! ran 3 ^c] . ^fio] > P©A? 401 •] . 1 ^4 o] ) aJL.Io o] & 4 ]^? 

• *♦ 


. 4^ |Axi ]A^ 4.9 4019 ^ 2 * *-» 1 ? 401 | jiol follows after ^-»1 1 . 19 . | Ir^l] -f *-d 

* • • • • • • • 

. j —ao )yl*vo ©r^° 1 ? *°* I 17 . jA^aa^Zol + i-AC||o > 4 ^a ]9 *. 401 ^-4] 

• 1 • •••*• f 

. .\ ys ^Jo . o*s jii>ilo . **o 4 a ^o I 17 . |aJj to 1 . 18 , omitted. I 

• • tat • • •• • • • •• 1 9 
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19. + 1*—»1 ^ S—o ? >-a— l|> -oi i| | |j—> | ij-*x] + <-oi 

• • 

1 h ^ i nsh . Oij^io 0i VS M i .oaaoiAJj I Aj» 1 . I From 1. 20 to p. 16,6 

omitted. 


16 . 8 . 






• # • • 

ii—^ 01 /ijiM ^ *jOI 








♦ 

r 

1 .3. | 7 . | 8 . M | 10 . + . V^J ^ZiZ \i. fAA . \A>\ UkLl 

•* I* • ^ . / 

. Mnnl JxjI Mr 1 ! I 11 . r° , and then '»« *-lo • U*»- Io Vi a. ,-ie 

• ft 1 • # 

. |>aJ vaLo^o^o >« a^n y*n^ >a*j | From to lo* 4 -»® 1 . 12 , omitted. | 
12 . oi . , but see to 18,2 | 13 . » and then l^ 0 


which is crossed out, and then in a different hand is written 1$©^ 

• •• 

. ]ai4-* ©1 |Zoy?a^ | 16 . Mkj] + >0.0 | A,] + 1>0U» P> MOA-. | 

A 

16 / 17 . U-f» UJ-»o] 2 ^= M Ua-ooji ,-Lo | 17. ,-io] }^o^. | 19. ,-l^ioJo 
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|La 2 J| }o]j90 AJf ]|-0 *. . wAUttAOllo jL^ ^JOiO . 

7 

V « — « • 

s**] . Vojhlo Uj| ir ioka lias# •• )7UV>| a 1 a# 

N ^ 

• ****** 

^0 o] % |m 0 m — V> o] *. 1 n^ftn . _*&» ^>^*1? ls|Ao (JLloo 

• • ,« *t • ^ 

* •* / • •* 

. Po^ (U^Om) . |ia^9^ |) ^ o] . )a! ^ |j0l9OS ^ o| *. 01 S,C\\* «V> 

• * * 

6 . *V> iiHS ^ai? ♦ Isoam psan j then follows: • l^oi^o] aJoi *. oilW^ 

• • • 




N 

)&La? s « | 13. ^ ^ “ 6.> | 17. The gloss on is wanting. 

This section commences with the gloss on 19,9 ; then follows that on 

18,19, while that on Nt ^ * 18,7 follows after * aVuh So 191. | 18 . 
• • • • 

j-AO ] /‘i | . ZUjoAJ |\«/)? ^ -« PJL 3 j^y V - 



19. 1. | from ^ ^ to 1^»? 1. 9. omitted | 10. k a S q ?] 4 . 

• * * •• • * * «•••*•*•* 

^•Aoi ^oouUo ♦ oIa2u) |Alfi ^oqi^n^ — V>> >*oi . |_aoi? p2o2 oiasL« 

- ^ ^01 ^<) • qAAlfthV) ]jn<ifff yM-fc | 14. ^’?>l ]& a -*«] + 

• • • • ■ 

• ^3ua^ )^i-s iooi-Z P < -* V>f )9? «| Vi* v*oi *-| | 14/15. Ik Snonn . 01 . )^s^> j 


% 
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• / /•• • • / 

15 . 4. . llcjjao )|e| ^oooiJ ^poJ Jio? >*oi y*| . 1*090 >*{4^ • l*oj© 


• • «T • • J • • • 

saoi »l r 4 o |^ 4 a oiftils . l^i) <n\n\ oiiolA) saoi ^ . ^a] ] 


• / 




lii- 





j *joi rf| • l$Jj o| )LL^0 



• 0 • 

oifl> Ain A_Jj? >*oi ; ^ 



| ♦ |Li >AnnV>? 



1 ©1 • « 






•1 





j? |Sa &^*ha**0? >*oi© ♦ |Zfliiis|o | 



• t • • • t 

^oooiJ? ^qJ| 

X ^ •• ^ •• • 



P . <" • P )©ok*0 | from l-®r® to l^r - *© 1.22 omitted. I 22. 


1* 



U-«?] + | 2 u 5 o&^ ^ ojfl 1 *aa | 23 . from \r\\o to 1 ^-® 20,1 omitted. 


20 . 1 . 



» m 

, first gloss in this section | 2. I?'r“] + °^l° a^ls; »« 


loci 






2 / 3 . 



^Isiot OOI . 01 



l— 1 r—“1? 







1U) 


09 




•* / • • • 

m&£ui 'dOI # ^ooi^ | 3. 

• • • ^ " 


for this line MS. has (of. 19 , 15 ) lV“-^ 0 ? ** 01 



1 -1 





e) fil-5. 


/ / 



• • 


• 0 


/ / 


& 4 ’ '+ (n *4 • 1^*00-? o| 14*0? o| . l^a . o\ ^IaO o) 


• •• 


9 



2u*|f*A*? >*<no ♦ ]Aa* 0 ^o 



5. 




/ / • 






6 . MoMl>l + UNf« . l^o | 7 . 




♦ Ue?^e ljJj | 8. | 10. -f* ^OloM <5—■? 



\s|Vl\ |i*A^O| >Of*0 o| . l 4 fi l* 09 &^? y. ^ 

• m m Ji • • • mm • 







• • 

? .O0lJL*0 A^|? >*OI 

^ 99 



i • 




0^06? *31 y4 . |©?^ O A V>\ | 12. | 13. | -f- 


W* _ •* • * . 

£qO% OLl i/nn? *01 >^*| • OOI 



l- 3|. Vo lb, |LeJ ^©2 >ntV 


* _• 


14 . 



4 . •. ^ool *&4 


• • J* 



o i 



Puv.] 

+ ^OOL*&4 




« 
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| 16. >*f®] | 18. from lA— miq) to ) i 1 * 1 *> ] ^*9|^L? ]A—— 9©1 


l^Vol 



■. oi . 




©1 | 19/20. from ^*©r® to v ©oi- 9 ^?] r© 



jJLsoi . 



All 



20/21. ^r®]A ? -^o> | 21. ^1^] 





22. v oiAM© 


j-o^> I o£u^ | 23. A-l—-90» 4 . fcqwJTl V>o 


jlooa] . )o^69 ^\^\o )|1^MV> • H" ^ (-Jo*fi 


1© 
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CORRECTIONS TO THE TEXT OF THE BLACK OBELISK OF 

SHALMANESER II. 


By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 

% 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The historical inscriptions that have been found of Shalmaneser IL, or 
more properly §ulmana§arid , x may be divided, for the sake of convenience, like 
those of Tiglathpileser II., Esarhaddon, Sargon, and others of the Assyrian 
kings, 2 into two classes, (1) annals proper, and (2) “glorification” inscriptions 
(“ Prunkinschriften ”). To the first class belong (a) the so-called black obelisk 
found at Koujundschik, (b) the two inscriptions on the two bulls from the cen¬ 
tral palace of Koujundschik, and (c) the fragment of which we have only the 
squeeze made by George Smith. 3 To the second, (a) the monolith of Kurkh, (b) 
the inscriptions on the bronze gates of Balawat, (c) the inscription on the ped¬ 
estal of the statue found at Kileh-shergat, to which we might add as a subdivis¬ 
ion of the second class, the shorter inscriptions on bricks. 4 

Of these inscriptions, the first rank must be accorded to the black obelisk, 
and for the reason that it covers a greater period of Shaknaneser’s reign than 
any other. Whereas the bull inscriptions mention nothing later than the 18th 
year, the monolith closes with the 6th year, and the Balawat breaks off with the 
9th year, the obelisk summarizes the events to the end of the 81st year, bringing 
us to within three years of the king’s death. 

It is clear, then, that for a study of the reign of Shalmaneser II. the black 
obelisk must form the starting-point, and that, in direct connection with it, the 
other inscriptions may best be studied, grouping themselves around it as so many 
additional fragmentary manuscripts would around the more complete one which 
we hit upon for a fundamental text. In view of this it is of even more than 
ordinary importance to have a text of this inscription that may be correct in 

i On the name though not of this particular Shalmaneser, see Schrader, Zstts. fuer KcUs., 
H., pp. 107-204. 

> For this division, which it must be borne in mind is only drawn for the sake of conven¬ 
ience, and has reference more to the manner and the order in which events are told, and not to 
the contents of the inscriptions, see Schrader, Zur Kritik der Inschrlftcn Tiglathpileser's, IL, eta, 

p. 18 sqq. 

• Published III R., 5, No. 6. Smith, Assyr. Discov ., p. 78, speaks of duplicates of Shalman¬ 
eser inscriptions that he discovered at Nimroud, but does not Bay of what inscriptions. 
Those mentioned by him on p. 262 would belong to the second class. 

« Two such bricks have been published by Layard (Inscriptions, pi. 77 B and 78 B). Smith, 
Assyr. Discov ., p. 79, mentions others that he came across. For the inscriptions of Shalmaneser 
IL, in general, oonsult Bezold, Baityl.-Assyr. Literatur, pp. 78-78. 
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every particular; but whether for the reason that too much of our interest in the 
handsome monument has been absorbed by the interesting illustrations on it, or 
for some other reason, the text of the monument has not received that attention 
which it deserves. There has been no edition of it since Layard’s publication 6 in 
1851, and it is not surprising to find that Mr. Layard should, at that early date, 
have mistaken quite a number of signs, despite the general clearness of the char¬ 
acters, and that in addition, a goodly number of other errors should have crept 
into the work. It must be remembered that when Mr. Layard copied the text, 
it had not yet been translated, and that many distinctions between characters 
which are to-day quite elementary, were at that time unknown to the eminent 
pioneers in the laborious study. Those who have since then studied the inscrip¬ 
tion, like Oppert, 6 Menant, 7 Sayce, 8 and Schrader, 9 corrected some of the errors in 
Layard’s text, but by no means all. 

Recently a transliteration and translation has been published by the inde¬ 
fatigable and brilliant young scholar, Dr. Hugo Winckler ; 10 but while his trans¬ 
lation marks in general a decided advance upon that of his predecessors, the same 
praise cannot be accorded to his text. In the preface to the Keilin schriftliche 
Bibliothek , it is stated that new collations with the originals were made when 
found necessary and when possible. If Dr. Winckler consulted the original 
monument in the British Museum, it does not appear that he did so with the 
necessary care, for his transliteration contains a large number of inaccuracies. 
While he has removed many of Layard’s errors, he has allowed almost an equal 
number to remain, among these some that had already been noted by his prede¬ 
cessors, and what is particularly to be regretted, he has added new ones of his 
own. True, in most cases, these errors are slight, and yet there is no reason why 
they should have been committed by a person of the excellent scholarship of 
Dr. Winckler. No doubt it was only undue haste in preparing his work that 
led him to overlook the points to which in the following pages I call attention. 

Under these circumstances, however, it did not seem to me a superfluous task, 
as a preliminary to a comparative study of Shalmaneser’s inscriptions, to make 
a renewed careful investigation of the text of the obelisk. I have used for this 

b Inscriptions In the cuneiform character, pi. 87-08. 

8 Expedition en MesopoL, I., 842; also Histoire des Bmp. de Chald. and d* Assyria. I desire to 
add that to my regret Oppert's translation is inaccessible to me, so that I oould not make use of 
it in my study of the text. 

1 Annates des Rots d'Assyrie , pp. 97-106. 

R Records of the Past , Vol. V., pp. 27-42, Rawllnson’s tentative translation made in 1860, though 
remarkable at the time, is naturally of little use to-day. 

* In his KeMnschriften und Oeschichtforschung , Schrader incidentally translates a considerable 
portion of the inscription and adds his comments upon it, as follows: 

Line 80 = page 229. Lines 92, 93 = page 129. Lines 102,103 = page 6. 

44 90,91 = “ 276. “ 97- 99 = “ 6. “ 126-141 = “ 289 sqq. 

44 141,142= 44 181 sqq. “ 169-174= 41 164 sqq. “ 176-190 = 44 167 sqq. 

See also pp. 6,96.189, 161,162,169,176,229,239,823. 

io KeHinschriftliche Bibliothek , Vol. I., pp. 128-160: 
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purpose an excellent cast in the possession of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
photographs published by the British Museum, and lastly the parallels in the 
other inscriptions of this king wherever such existed. In this way, I have suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining what may be called a perfect text, in all but a few places. 
My corrections to Layard’s text aim to be complete, and in view of the fact that 
Winckler’s transliteration will probably be much consulted in the future by 
scholars, I have thought it both useful and proper to indicate at the same time 
wherein he has deviated from these readings of the original, and I have also 
referred to some renderings of his with which I do not agree. 

In a succeeding number of Hebraica, I hope to add a commentary to such 
portions of the text as require it, explaining so far as I may be able the still 
doubtful words and passages. In this number I am concerned almost exclusively 
with textual criticism. After finishing with the commentary, I intend to give 
the results of a comparative study of the Shalmaneser inscriptions, with a view 
chiefly of determining in how far the data furnished by them agree among them¬ 
selves and to what extent they may be regarded as trustworthy. 

I have not thought it necessary to give a complete transliteration, which, after 
Winckler’s recent publication, would only be useful in connection with a new 
edition of the text itself, and I content myself with simply noting line for line the 
corrections to be made to Layard’s edition. 

Line 5.—The gap at the beginning of the line is not satisfactorily filled out 
by the insertion merely of the determinative for deity and the two horizontal 
wedges which complete the sign E. There is certainly room for two signs in 
addition, a fact which is not indicated in Layard’s text, and appears to have been 
overlooked by Winckler also. Lyon’s 11 conjecture of kala-ma is not only justi¬ 
fied by the measurements, but is in every way acceptable. The third and fourth 
signs from the end are of course one, viz. § i m. 

6 . —Supply Hu Sin at the beginning. See Tigl. Pil. I. col. i. 5, where precisely 
the same epithets are applied to the moon-god. 

7. —There can of course be no doubt that the deity at the beginning of this 
line is Hamm an, as Sayce, Me nan t, and Lyon already have it. Sargon cyl. 67, 

Ram man is called mu-rim {i eg alii. 

9.—The title abkallu ilani is given to Asur, Bel, Nebo, and Adar (cf. 
Delitzsch, Assyr. Die., s. v., for references), as well as to Marduk. ASnr, Bel, 
and Adar being already mentioned elsewhere, and Nebo being here represented 
by Nusku, 12 as the title given to the latter, naSi foatti elliti, clearly shows, 
there can be no doubt, apart from other considerations, that we must supply 
Marduk. The vertical wedge still to be seen adds positiveness to what was 
already certain. Why Winckler should have hesitated to supply the name of the 

11 Assyr. Manual , p. 7,3. 

12 For the confusion of the two see Sayce, Hibbert Lectures , pp. 118,119. 
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massing deity in this line, and also the one in line 7, while not hesitating in the 
case of Ea and Sin, is not clear. The expression Bel te-re-e-ti will be treated 
in the commentary. See K. 2854, (Strassm., A. V., No. 8968, ZA. I., 69) where 
Marduk is spoken of as mu§te§ir terit A-num. The sign in Layard at the 
end of the line must be divided. The first part is kar and the traces of rad 
after it are distinct. 

11. —Bead [git]-ma-lu. There is not as much room at the beginning as 
Layard represents. 

12 . —The second and third signs are of course to be joined to one. 

13. —At the beginning read rabuti. 

14. —Supply ilani at the beginning. 

15. —There is room for the male determinative at the beginning, but for 
nothing more. 

19.—Bead nab instead of ab. 

24.—Insert i n a before n i r i b e. Salm. Mon. in the parallel passage, col. 

1 .15, also has in a. Omitted by Winckler. 

28. —Bead u-lil. Winckler’s translation misses the point. See Thiele, 
Oesch ., p. 188,11. 2, 3. 

29. —Insert §ad-e after ana, again overlooked by Winckler, who follows 
Layard. Would it not be preferable to take the determinative after ana §ade 
for mat, and not as Delitzsch (Par., p. 103) does, and also Lyon, for §ad, 
Hainan being then the name given to the district as well as to the mountain ? 
The same remark would of course apply to the parrallel passage, Salm. Mon. i. 50, 
also n. 10, and some other places. Cf. Thiele ( Gesch ., p. 243), who speaks of 
the “country” of Ham man. 

30. —Join signs 9 and 10. 

32.—Bead 8 a instead of i r. 

34. —Winckler omits the determinative for city before birtu. 

35. —The stone has here and line 166 the sign UT , but line 113 ZAB. It 
is not absolutely necessary to suppose a clerical error in the two former passages, 
since both signs, by virtue of their descent from a common original picture (see 
Houghton, TSBA. vi. p. 469; Hilprecht, Freibrief, p. vii; Amiaud & Mechineau, 
Tableau Compart, etc., No. 213) may have the value lab, which is required here. 
Still, in view of the fact that elsewhere in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser we 
find invariably the latter sign (Mon. II. 21,49,68; Bull Lay. 46,2), it is more than 

i 

probable that the scribe intended the same sign throughout. In no case, how¬ 
ever, is there any warrant for Winckler’s reading ip-par-3id, no such sign as 
fi i d appearing on the original. 

36. —Bead s a instead of i r. 

37. —The fifth sign has a rather peculiar shape; but there is no doubt of its 
being ni. It looks as though the scribe had started to write a false sign, 
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possibly gar, and then changed it rather clumsily. Bead i n d a S i r (not i n t a - 
gir, as Winckler does), in accordance with Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., i pp. 48-49. 

38. —Winckler omits the determinative for city at the beginning of the line. 

There does not appear to be anything missing at the end of the line. 

_ % 

39. —Bead sa instead of ir. The ni, as Winckler correctly surmises, can 
only be an error of the copyist, who mistook the signs LU ME § for garrani. 
Men ant, Annales, p. 98, has already noticed the mistake; but Sayce, BP., v. p. 31, 
overlooks it, and renders erroneously “ kings.” 

40. —There is a space on the stone after p i - i t; but there is nothing wanting. 

41. —Winckler has overlooked that there is room at the end of the line for 
another sign, and it is certain that we must read ta-ia-ar-ti-ia, as we find 
constantly in this and the other inscriptions of Shalmaneser. Cf. 11.130, 140, etc. 

46.—Bead zi for gi. At the end of the line supply Su-[ub-mi], in 
accordance With the parallel passage, Mon. ii. 45,46. So already Schrader, KGF., 
p. 143, note, suggests. Winckler, following apparently Lay. 12, 19, reads Su- 
ufc-ni; but the preference I think must be given to the Monolith, where Su^mi 
occurs no less than three times. I am inclined to suspect some error in the text 
of the bull inscription. The ni may easily have been superinduced by the 
re-occurrence of the character in the proper name immediately preceding. If the 
latter is also to be read S u b - n i, which I should also like to question, pending a 
re-examination of the stone, it is almost certain that the two places cannot be 
identical, since no rational explanation can be given why a scribe should write 
the same name in two entirely different ways in the very same line. If therefore 
we settle upon Su^ni for the first name, the second is, without much question, 
Su-ub-mi. That there should be two distinct countries, or rather provinces, 
yet differing so slightly in name as Su^mi and Su&ni, need not arouse any sus¬ 
picion. Compare Partakka and Partukka, two cities of Media mentioned side by 
side in Esarhaddon Cyl. A, iv. 19, 20, and C, iv. 4 (according to Harper’s text, 
Hebraic a, iv. p. 22). 

44. — The third and fourth signs from the end must be brought closer 
together. Notice the variants fcu-ub and bu-bu, Balawat n. 3. See also 
Mon. i. 20, etc.; Ob. 161,162. 

46.—The curious blunder of the scribe in this line, in writing D a n a g u r, 
whereas the eponymforthe year was Agurb&nu?ur, was first pointed out by 
George Smith, Eponym Canon, p. 192. See also Schrader, KGF., pp. 45, 323 seq. 
It is to be noted that this is the only mention of an eponym in the obelisk, and 
the question suggests itself whether it was not the intention of the scribe to 
single out the eponym of Danagur for special mention, with the view of adding 
to the glory of Shalmaneser’s favorite general, who is spoken of so frequently in 
the inscription (11. 141, 149, 159, 175). His blunder would then consist, not in 
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writing DanaSur, as Smith, Schrader, and Winckler assume, but in putting him 
in the wrong place, in the fourth pali instead of in the sixth. Under this sup¬ 
position the exceptional mention of an eponym, whereas all the other events are 
dated by the years of the king’s reign, would find a natural explanation, and one 
that throws an interesting light upon the commanding position held by DanaSur. 

46. —At the end of the line read £i-tam-[rat]. The traces of rat are 
distinctly to be seen; but even if that were not the case, the two parallel passages 
Mon. n. 69,70, Si-i-ta-am-rat, and Bal. in. 8, §i-ta-am-rat, place the 
reading beyond any doubt. Winckler’s reading here, 5i-tam-gi, can only be 
accounted for on the ground of undue haste. He takes the word for a common 

noun, and naturally can find no translation for it, overlooking the fact that, in 

« 

the Monolith inscription, the word is preceded in both places by the determin¬ 
ative Sad, and in the Balawat inscription, indeed, by the determinative for the 
city. The latter is probably a clerical error for Sad; 13 but this only makes the 
fact that Sitamrat is the name 9 f a mountain peak all the more certain. Neither 
Men ant nor Sayce appear to have recognized this. Winckler has carelessly 
omitted abal Adini in this line. 

47. —Insert sad after uban, which is to be seen very clearly on the stone. 
Winckler’s brackets around the word are therefore superfluous. At the end of 
the line complete u-[ba-an]. The na in Layard is erroneous. Cf. 1.117. 

49.—The last sign on this line is, of course, k i. 

52. —Winckler has accidentally omitted a-na Sad after ina V pale-ia. 

53. —The third sign is te not la. There is considerable variation on the 
obelisk in the formation of slanting and horizontal wedges, and it is at times only 
possible to decide from the context whether we have the sign te or la, giS or 
u d, and so with some others. 

59. —Supply kali at the beginning. 

60. —8 & r at the beginning. There is only room for such a sign as NI §, not 
for any longer ideogram. 

61. —At end of line m i 5 for t a. 

68 .—Supply [a]-na at beginning. Bead bel-ia at end of line. 

64. —There is nothing wanting at the beginning of the line. Separate the 6th 
and 7th signs. 

65. —Nor is anything missing at the beginning of this line. 

66 . —Correct Winckler’s reading $abu to ?abe. 

67. —Bead Ha[bi-in] in accordance with the parallel passage, Layard,46,9. 
Any further doubt as to the correctness of this reading is removed by the 
passage in the Asurn. inscription I B. 24, col. hi. 55, where this same chief of 
Tilabna is spoken of. The sign ni is quite clearly to be distinguished, but 


i* See, however, Del., Par., p. 264. 
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of b i only one horizontal wedge remains. Menant and Sayce have already filled 
out the gap correctly. At the end of the line read a -[1 i k] in accordance with the 
faint traces and the parallels, Bull, Layard, 46, 9, and 14, 20. 

69.—Bead a - § a r and separate the a from the preceding character. 

71. —Supply kat at end of line. 

72. —Bead kir-bi-§a. 

72.—The wedges of the sign k a r are rather more slanting than they appear 
in Layard. 

74.—Bead sa for ir and correct la into te. 

76.—Layard fails to indicate that there is a small space at the beginning of 
the line. Nor has Winckler taken notice of the fact. It is quite certain that we 
must fill it out by inserting the m a t u which we find in the parallel passage, Bal- 
awat IV., 1. This disposes of Delitzsch’s remarks, Assyr. Diet., p. 223. 

78.—Bead sa for ir. 

80. —Same. 

81. —The traces of a sign which may very well be the bel demanded by the 
context are to be seen. Separate 9th and 10th signs. 

82. —The second syllable of Bar-sip has the form usual to the sign and not 
the somewhat queer one given by Layard. 

83. —The cast shows a break at the beginning of the line, but from Layard it 
does not appear that such was the case on the original at the time he copied it. 
The reading is correct. . 

86 . —Bead sa for ir. 

87. —The words §a mat Hatti given by Layard at the end of the line and 
adopted by all of his followers, including Winckler, do not appear on the stone, 
nor is there room for them, nor do the parallels, Bull, Layard, 16, 36 and 46, 22, 
make mention of the Hatti country at this point. 

88 . —The scribe has omitted the sign t a of the word a 11 a r a d. 

99.—Winckler’s suggestion to add itti Sunu before am dabb is* as we 
constantly find it (e. g. 1. 64) is good. The parallel, Layard, 17, 25, also has it. 

94.—The scribe has erroneously written the sign Z A B instead of U T in the 
composition of the name Marduk. Layard either quietly corrected this or over¬ 
looked it. The two signs following Marduk must be joined together and are to 
be read Mudammik. 14 The second part of the sign is ZAB as usual and not 
U T, as given by Layard. The latter has also accidentally repeated the signs 
Su-zu in this line. 

96.—The bull inscription (Layard, 13, 12) as well as the fragment of the 
annals, HI B. 5, No. 6, 1, declare in accord with our text that in his 18th 
year Shalmaneser crossed the Euphrates for the 16th time, so that it is hardly 

1 * Winckler reads udammik. 
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possible to suppose a slip on the part of the scribe. The number, however, 
does not seem to be right. Assuming that the king includes in the 14 cross¬ 
ings ” his journey to the sources of the Euphrates in his 15th year, we would still 
have only thirteen crossings up to the 18th year. Unless, therefore, we assume 
that the account of two additional expeditions across the Euphrates has been 
omitted, we must stamp the assertion of the scribe as an intentional exaggeration. 
So in 1. 99, the number 18 (not 19 as Winckler erroneously states) must be judged 
in the same way. But, on the other hand, the numbers 20, 21 and 22 in 11.100, 
102,104 respectively, are to be explained in the way suggested by Theile, Qesch ., 
p. 202, as arising from a confusion with the figures referring to the reign of the 
king. 

99.—Winckler erroneously XIX Sanltu for XVIII. 

101. —The sixth sign is ka, written in the regular way. 

102 . —Correct the number XI to XXI. 

104.—Both numbers in this line are clearly XXII on the stone, not 12 or 
21 as Layard copies, nor 22 and 21 as Winckler, correcting only one of Layard’s 
errors, states. Menant and Sayce have the correct numbers. 

106. —It looks as though there had been an erasure at the end of the line, but 
I am strongly inclined to believe that there is nothing at all missing now after 
t u. There is certainly not so large a gap as Winckler supposes. This practic¬ 
ally disposes of the latter’s conjecture that Tu is the first part of a proper 
name, that of the mountain where the metals mentioned in the following are to 
be obtained. Sayce (PP., V., 135) translates “to conquer the mines of silver,” 
etc., and evidently reads Ki§it-tu. Despite the irregularity in the final syl¬ 
lable, this reading is the most acceptable one that has been proposed. 

107. —Read XXIII for XIII. 

108. —I do not know why Winckler changes the reading of the stone 
U-e-ta-a§ to ga-e-ta-a§. There appears to be no warrant whatsoever for this. 

113. —See note to 1. 85. Read ip-lab not ip-lub as Winckler invariably 
does. Peiser in his translation of the monolith of Shalmaneser ( Keiiins . Bibl., 
150-174) transliterates correctly i p -1 a b. Cf. the variant i p -1 a - b u Salm. Mon. 
I. 21; II. 76 and 79. So also Asum. Mon. Ill R. 6, Rev. 16, 30. 

114. —The stone has clearly la and not at, so that the name of the city is 
Si-bi’Sa-lafc- 15 The 5th and 6th signs from the end are to be joined. 

116.—The 2d and 3d signs from the end are to be joined. 

118. —Read si instead of kur. The scribe has erroneously written ak (as 
given by Layard) instead of ku. Winckler corrects aduku. 

119. —The 2d and 3d signs must be separated. 

u The final syllables Sal ah remind us of the Bel ah in suoh names nSpiDD (Gen. 5:21). 
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121 . —The first sign is quite certainly pi and not te as Layard, whom 
Winckler follows, has it. The third sign is s i, and the whole word is to be read 
pi-is-si. For the meaning, see the commentary. 

122 . —In the name of the second city mentioned in this line, the first sign is 
without much doubt tar, the second is not at all dear on the cast, but za, as 
Layard reads, is the most likely. The third city is E-sa-mul. As so often, 
Layard has erroneously copied ir for sa and failed to join the two following 
signs. In further explanation, it ought to be said that it is not always easy to 
determine (except by the context) whether two signs belong together or not, the 
scribe exercising considerable freedom in leaving a greater or smaller space 
between the several parts of a compound sign. 

124. —Winckler has omitted ni after alu ME§. 

125. —The determinative mat before H a r b & r & is a slip of Layard’s. The 
original has the determinative for city, as Delitzsch, Par., p. 233, already suspects. 
Sargon Annals, 1. 70, and Salle, XIV. 7 (Winckler’s edition, p. 81), Ha-ar-fca- 
ra-ai and Har-fear also appear with the determinative for city. Winckler 
again copies Layard’s error. 

125.—I question whether we are justified in attributing the value az, as 
Winckler wishes to have done, to the sign which, so far as I know, has only the 

value a §. It seems to me that a g k u p bears the same relation to the ordinary 

■ 

azkup, that igpuna, which occurs on the obelisk, 1.21, and agpun, 1.158, do 
to the regular i spunu and aspun, and that asarap (with a 0) in 11.158 and 
189 does to the regular agarap, though this form may stand for agtarap. 
Such variations are exceedingly instructive and ought not to be rashly disposed 
of by proposing new readings for signs. Winckler reads both § AG A and 
g AGU (e. g. 1.118) as busu. This is certainly not correct, since the two are 
very often found side by side. 

129. —Layard commits two slips in this line. The stone reads tidukiSu 
(not gunu) and gal las u (not sunu). Winckler once more repeats Layard’s 
very pardonable oversights. For the form a sal a see Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., 

p. 269. 

130. —Winckler could not have consulted the original or he would have seen 
that the sign before the last is gu. This A- g u - si is the same that occurs Mon. 
II., 27, where the name is written agu-usi, and he is no doubt identical with 
the Gu-si of Mon. £L, 12 and 82,-which is probably an error on the part of the 
sctfbe for A-gu-si. See Schrader, JBTGF., p. 207. 

133.—The seventh sign from the end is not altogether clear on the stone, but 
I feel quite certain that it is 1 i and not k a. The proper name accordingly is 
Tu-ul-li. 

135.—The third sign is not altogether clear but of course can only be a 1 p u . 
The signs at the end are somewhat cramped, but Lamina is probably correct. 
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137. —Insert gad after second sign. 

138. —Bead Tar-zi. 

140. —There does not appear to be an erasure on the stone as Layard declares, 
but only a space such as we find elsewhere. The stone has gugur not gugura - 
t i as Winckler reads, though he may be right in adding the plural sign. 

141. —There is a space at the beginning of the line, but there is nothing want¬ 
ing. Possibly the scribe had written something and then erased it. Agg& 
accordingly is the first word. 

142. —Separate signs No. 9 and 10. 

143. —The ninth sign from the end is without question ub, not be, as 
Layard, though with an interrogation mark, and Winckler, without the interroga¬ 
tion, have it. 

146.—Separate again so as to read am-d ab-bThere is a space at the 
end of this line, but nothing is wanting apparently. Possibly an erasure again. 

146. —Join signs No. 11 and 12. 

147. —The sign n a at the end has the form here and elsewhere which Layard 
gives it. 

160.—Separate signs No. 2 and 3. 

162. —Bead lik for ri. 

163. —The character at the beginning is not clear. It may be za, as Winck¬ 
ler proposes; but there certainly is not room for an additional wedge, which we 
should expect in case this were really a proper name Zaipparma. But the 
first sign can very well be an erasure and we should then read the following signs 
ip-lah, explaining the sign UT for ZAB, as above 1.36. This is certainly the 
word that from the parallel passages we would expect here, and the only objection 
to the reading which appears to be adopted by Sayce (BP., V., p. 38) is that we 
ought to have the plural form i p 1 a b u. This may be due to an omission of the 
scribe. In no case, however, can Winckler be right in reading “ Zaipparma, 
the son of S u r r i,” for he overlooks that the following word a b 1 u has the plural 
sign after it. Separate signs after bel and insert $i, reading bi-i-ti. Cf. 1. 
81. 

164. —Bead sa for ir. 

166. —The eleventh sign from end is s i. 

167. —The fourth sign must, of course, be $ a b, and the two following must 
be joined. In the case of the former, it looks as though the scribe had started 
to write H i, and then noticing his error, attempted to change it. 

168. —Winckler again proposes to read as-pu-an for the textual agpun, 
but see above note to 1.126. 

169. —The sign at the end after DI is TAB. Layard has failed to indicate 
that there is space after ilu for the sign for ASu r. 
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163.—Read 8 a for ir, overlooked by Winckler. The name of the country 
is Madafeisa. The reading is confirmed by line 164, where again the stone 
has s a for the i r which appears erroneously in Layard’s text. 

166.—Read da for al. 

166. —Stone as in Layard’s text U T. See note to 36. 

167. —Join 6th and 6th signs from end. 

168—Thescribe has erroneously written ag for ai in the name Man-na- 
a i. Traces of n a at the end of the line are to be seen. 

169. —Read s a for i r. 

170. —Join 10th and 11th signs from end. Second sign from end is L A L. 

171. —Read sa for ir, second sign from end. Cf. Samsiramman, Col. in., 
63 Ar-ta-si-ra-ri. 

174. —Traces at the end of the line after i r are very faint. 1 distinguish the 
horizontal wedge given by Layard, and the beginning of a second above it. 
There is hardly room for anything more than a quite simple sign, and the most 
probable conjecture is na, though 1 do not wish this to be taken without 
reserve. For a suggestion with regard to the meaning of this word, see my com¬ 
mentary to the text, at the beginning of line. 

175. —Winckler has coolly omitted the ti, which appears in Layard’s text, 
without as much as intimating that there is something missing before A § u r. 
A close examination of the cast and photograph has convinced me that what 
Layard takes as one sign are really two. The first is A § and the second § I, 

and the two are to be read in a pan. Winckler’s translation “eilteich zum 

* 

zweiten Male,” etc., is entirely wrong. He has not seen, as Sayce already pointed 
out (.RP., V., p. 4, note), that the lines refer to the celebration incident to the 
king’s assumption of the eponymy for the second time. I shall speak fully of 
this passage in the commentary. 

176. —Layard’s text has ag for the ninth sign, and at first sight it really 
appears as though the sign were on the stone; but a closer examination reveals 
that the scribe himself evidently intended to correct an error he made, and 
attempted to erase a superfluous wedge. We must, of course, read pa. 

177. —In this line Layard has omitted a second a in the proper name 
Hu-bu-ug-ha-a-a and a gu after madatu. Winckler folio ws Layard and 
in addition omits the ina after iktirib. 

178. —Winckler erroneously transliterates Sa for Sap in the proper name 

• • 

Sap-pa-ri-a. There is a space after Mugagira, but nothing is wanting 
apparently. 

179. —Winckler supplies the gap in the middle of this line by [bi-ra]a-ti 
without, however, intimating that there is any gap. There is scarcely anything 
to be seen on the cast after a-di. The first wedge may be a horizontal one. 
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While Winckler’s conjecture is decidedly ingenious, it is not altogether accepta¬ 
ble. In the first place, the expression u to the fortresses of the country...I went ” 
is rather strange, and so far as I know is not to be found elsewhere; secondly, it 
does not fit well with the continuation of the narrative, for immediately after, 
Shalmaneser says, u Fifty of his cities I destroyed,” etc., without saying a 
word of the birati. Of course it might be said in reply that the birati are 
the cities, and while this is not impossible, the use of the word in line 34, where 
the birtu is sharply distinguished from alu (or mahazu as Schrader and 
Winckler would have us read, see Keil. Bibl. , p. VII.), rather argues against an 
identification of the two. Sayce, who translates “ up to the borders,” evidently 
thinks of pa-a-ti, and this is decidedly better, but is open to two serious objec¬ 
tions, (1) the spelling would be very unusual and (2) there is space for more than 

the simple character pa. It is with all possible reserve that I raise the question 

* 

whether we may not have the plural here of the p i s s i signalized above in the 
note to 1.121, and fill out the gap by reading [pi-sa]-ti or possibly pi-is-sa- 
a-ti, though there is scarcely room for so much. I cheerfully admit that the 
faint traces, while not interposing any obstacles, do not furnish evidence to sup¬ 
port it. At all events, so much may be said, that from the context we should 
expect a word meaning “ entrance,” u border,” or “ interior,” or the like, but 
hardly such a term as “ fortresses.” 

180. —Fill out the gap by reading ina iSati a § r u p (up). There is hardly 
room for writing the last word phonetically, as Winckler does. 

181. —Schrader ( KOF ., p. 179), Sayce (RP., V., p. 41), and Menant (An¬ 
nates, p. 104) agree in reading Man[na- ai]-a, the country which borders upon 
Gilzan (see Schrader KOF., s. v. and map). The following name is Bu-ri- 
s a, though the middle sign is not altogether clear. Correct Layard’s reading i r 
to sa. 

182. —I am unable to fill out the gap in this line. After mat a vertical wedge 
can be seen. The character which Layard takes for r a, (adding an interrogation 
mark) is very doubtful. Sayce renders “ country of the Kharkhanians,” but I do 
not know upon what warrant. 

183. —The first sign should be LAL. The gap in the center is somewhat 
larger than shown in Layard, but the space for the proper name is diminished by 
the sign at, which we must insert before to-rad. 

186.—Correct ka into eli, add ina before it and supply §u-un, thus 
reading ina eliSunu (cf. 1.156, etc.). Winckler omits ina. The sign to which 
Layard adds a query is uk. The traces are distinct on the stone, and there is 
enough to show that the sign has the ordinary form. The last character can only 
be lik. Layard has ri, but the traces though faint show that lik was there. 
Two initial vertical and one horizontal wedge can be distinguished. 

189.—The sign before the last is sa and not ir. See the note to 1.125. 

*4 
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Bas-relief Epigraphs. 

A.—Su-u-a seems to be a clerical error for A-sa-a-u king of Gilzan, 
mentioned in the Mon. II., 69 (cf. Theile, Otsch., p. 198). The identity of the two 
will hardly be questioned, and we might refer to G n 8 i and A g u s i (see note to 
1. 130) as an example of an analogous variation. But may not the scribe have 
confused Asau with Su-u-a (written just as here) the king of Sufemi 
who is mentioned Mon. II., 46 ? 

C. —Bead Sa-ke-ia instead of Layard’s Irkea. It is surprising to find 
that Winckler should have retained an error which has been corrected by Menant 
( Annates , p. 105), Sayce (BP., V., 42), Schrader (KQF., p. 272, note), Delitzsch 
(Par., 123), Oppert ( Egypt* and Assyrie, p. 9), and no doubt others, and which he 
might have detected by simply consulting the photograph. 

D. —Winckler reads Mardukapluu?ur, just as above in 1. 94 he reads 
MardukSumudammik. Mardukbalnagir or Mardukablina^ir 16 
appears preferable. 

E. —Winckler reads sipa-ar-ri, by joining the two signs following upon 
the ideogram for copper and changing the b u to r i. On the stone, however, the 
two characters are not written very close to one another, and the b u in Layard’s 
text is certainly correct. Besides ar- r i as a phonetic complement to sippari 
is rather strange. I prefer to read simply Si-ri-bu, taking the word as an 
adjective to sipparu in the sense of “ bulky ” or the like. See the commentary 
to the text. 

it Genitive of ablu. I find on a cylinder which I publish In the October number of ZeCt- 
8chrifif. Assj/r., the name Mardukt&btkzirim (genitive) written phonetically. 
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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION.* II. GEN. 12:6—37:1.t 

/ 

s 

By Professor William R. Harper, Ph. D., 

Yale University. 

DL The Analysis of Gen. 12:6-17:2741 

[The subjects treated in this section are,—(1) Abram in Canaan; (2) his 
sojourn in Egypt; (3) separation from Lot; (4) war with Chedorlaomer and 

meeting with Melchizedek; (5) his vision and the prediction of the Egyptian 

« 

bondage; (6) birth of Ishmael; (7) the solemn covenant accompanied by circum¬ 
cision.] 

A. The Element of P. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED TO P. 

13:6 (K. and S., 6b = J), llb-12a; IBgrl (K. and S., lb = J), 3,15sq. (Kitt., 
16:1a = J; Well., Del., 16:1 = J); 17:1-27 [miT, in v. 1, for = B]. 

2. SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 

“Abram and Lot settle together in Canaan; but the land is too small for 
their possessions. Hence they separate; Abram remaining in Canaan, Lot 
dwelling in the ‘ cities of the plain. 7 ” [Here belongs 19:29, in which P mentions, 
in passing, that, at the destruction of these cities, God saved Lot for Abraham’s 
sake.] u Ten years later, Sarai, being childless, gives Hagar, her Egyptian slave, 
to Abram for a wife. A year afterwards, a son is bom, whom Abram names 
Ishmael. Thirteen years later, God makes a covenant with Abram, promising 
that he shall become the ( father of a multitude of nations, 7 on account of which 
he is named Abraham . (Sarat also is changed to Sara/i.) The promise is to be 
fulfilled through Isaac. Ishmael also is to be great, begetting twelve princes, 
and becoming a great nation. This covenant is to find expression, on Abraham’s 
part, in the rite of circxtmcmon, which is to be perpetuated among his seed 
forever. Accordingly, Abraham circumcises himself, Ishmael, and all the male 
servants of his household.” 

* The Alleged Facts and Considerations of the Pentateughal Analysis Pre¬ 
sented and Criticized by Professors Harper (of Yale) and Green (of Princeton). 

t The answer to certain criticisms made and certain positions taken by Professor Green in 
the April number, will be reserved until all the historical matter has been considered. 

t This article will be continued in the October Hebraioa. Professor Green’s reply will 
appear in the January (1890) Hebraic a. 

I In the work of collecting and classifying the facts of the analysis, I desire to acknowledge 
my very great indebtedness to the assistance rendered me by Mr. Samuel Weyler, New Haven, 
Conn. 

| Before 10 belongs 19:29, misplaced by R; see the following Synopsis. 
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8. LANGUAGE OF P. 


1) Old Words.* 


(1) BNO") (12:5; 18:6). 

(2) •jSnnn bepio us (17:1): of. 6:22; 6;9. 

(8) D'On (17:1). 

(4) (17:2,20). 

(6) 1KD 1KD (17:2,6,20). 

(6) DTI 1 ?* (17 : 3,7,8,9,16,18,19,22,23; 19:29). 

(7) nm 'JK (17:4). 

(8) HID (17:6,20). 

(9) D"pn (17:7,19,21): note also JV*1D {Dl 
17:2. 

(10) jni, for D'B? or IVl? (17:5,6,20). 

(11) *nriK *jni (17:7 twice, 8,9,10,19). 

(12) r\m (17:7,9,12). 

(18) m3 (17:7,13,19). 

(14) *OI (17:11,12,14,23). 

(15) self same (17:28,26). 

(16) iV (Hlph'll) (17:20). 

2) New Words. 



slave (12:5): of. Lev. 22:11; Nui 




35,40. 

(2) JJJJD yiE as Abraham’s abode (12:6 twice; 
18:12; 16:3; 17:8): of. also 11:31. 


(3) "OOH ny , Lot’s abode (18:12): cf. 19:29, 
which really belongs to this section. 

(4) 'W Sk (17:1): of. 28:3; 86:11; 48:3; Ex. 

6:8.i 

(5) niPK (17:8): of. Lev. 26:10,13,24,27,28,32, 
38,34,41, etc. 

(6) Sid (and SSd) (17:10,11,12,13 twice, 14,28, 
24,28,27): cf. 21:4; 84:16,17,22twice.24; Ex. 12: 
44,48; Lev. 12:8. Nowhere in prophetic por¬ 
tions in sense of circumcision except Jos. 6:2, 
8,8 = E. But even there it is related as a cus¬ 
tom, not as a law. See also Ex. 4:25. 

(7) 1Rr....D"DSD1 (17:6): cf.86:11. 

(8) JV3 TV (17:12,18,23,27): cf. Lev. 22:11. 
• (9) *|D0 njpD (17:12,13,23,27): cf. Ex. 12:44. 

(10) "DJ p (17:12,27): cf. Ex. 12:43; Lev. 22: 
25. 

(11) nDI tsrfljn nmDJI (17:14): cf. Ex. 12:16, 
19; 81:14; Lev. 7:20,21,26,27; 18:29; 28:29,etc. 

(12) Viy (17:14): cf. Ex. 12:48. 

(18) (17:11,14,28,24,26): cf.Lev. 

12:3. 

(14) Ifin 'JVC (17:14): cf. Lev. 26:44. 


4. STYLE OF P. 


It is—1) Systematic. (1) Just as (a) the story of creation led up to the 
announcement of the Sabbath, and (b) the story of the deluge culminated in a 
covenant with Noah and the law of bloodshed, so (c) this section brings us to the 
covenant with Abraham , and the institution of circumcision. [The entire story, 
including u Sodom’s destruction,” is told in seven and a half verses, while nearly 
the whole of ch. 17 (at least 20 verses) is given to the covenant and circumcision.] 
(2) This covenant is the third of a series; and P’s systematic arrangement 
becomes further apparent, in that (a) the Sabbath is simply made holy; bloodshed 
is forbidden, and the rainbow appears only as a sign of the covenant (J"0K JTNf 
rroru while circumcision is more strongly emphasized, being per se the cove¬ 
nant (>/r"D nw, 17:10, and 031803 TT13 fTfWTI 1 17:13); still further, 

in that (b) the Sabbath, as an institution, is dismissed with but half a verse, 2:3a; 
bloodshed (omitting 9:4, the blood of animals, and the account of the rainbow, 

Jt 

closely connected with the covenant) takes two verses, 9:5,6; but circumcision 
(purely the law) occupies five verses, 17:10-14. (3) The dates are consistent and 

consecutive, 12:4b; 16:3,16; 17:1,17,24,25. 


* That is, words whioh have already been cited in connection with chs. 1 -12: 6; see 

HEBRAlGA, Oct., *88, p. 64; also pp. 22-8,82-3, 48-4, and 62-8. 

t in all these cases, God reveals himself by this name, or the patriarchs speak of such a 
revelation. The presentations are consistent with, or conform to, Ex. 6:8. 
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2) Chronological and statistical , as seen in (1) his mentioning the exact age of 
Abram with every event, 12:4b; 16:16; 17:1,24; (2) giving the age of others 
besides Abram; (a) Sarai’s, 17:17, (b) Ishmael’s, 17:25; (3) naming the date in 
16:3. [Note that all these dates are consistent and consecutive.] 

8) Generic. (1) Abram arrives in the “ land of Canaan ” [cf. J = DlpO 

MB'] 12:5; (2) Abram and Lot have “ great possessions ” [cf. J: “Abram 
was laden with cattle, silver and gold ;” “and also Lot....had sheep , oxen and 
Cento”] 13:6; (8) Abram dwells in the “land of Canaan,” a very indefinite desig¬ 
nation [cf. J = tOOO 13:12. 

4) Rigid and stereotyped , as seen (1) in the expressions (a) fiVH, 

17:7,8; (b) FPlBh ,17:7,13,19; (c) "jHITN , 17 :7,8,9,10; (d) 

1^31,17:2.7,10,11; (e) 0VP1 OXJft,17:23,26. (2) In the utter absence 
of description or rhetorical figure; thus, the promise of multitudes is invariably 
expressed by , 17:4,5,6,16, [cf. JE: “as the dust of the earth; ” “the stars 
of heaven; ” “ the sand on the seashore ”]. 

5) Verbose and repetitious , as seen in (1) 12:5b, fyjD repeated; (2) last 

clause in 13:6, which adds nothing; (3) 16:3, which might have been condensed, 

without any loss, into seven words, o-dn 1 ? nnN pm *un nx ntr npm, 

or one-third of its present length; (4) 16:15, where is superflu¬ 

ous ; (5) ch. 17, every thought of which is found in vs. 1,2,3a,4b,6b,5a(including 

□rrON), 8a (omitting pN JIN), 10,12 (omitting D3WH 1 ? “13? ^3 

and also Kin "pDfO K 1 ? 11TN), 14a, 15,16 (omitting ,*TrO331).17-20,22,26,27 ; 

or, in other words, out of twenty-seven verses only about fifteen are really neces¬ 
sary, even for all the legal minutise. As a matter of fact, it could be so written as 
to require less than half the space P gives to it. 

Note. —The “ material ” and “ theology ” of P can be more easily presented in 
connection with that of J, and will therefore be taken up later. See pp. 248-250. 

B. The Element of J (more strictly, JE).* 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

12:6-9 (Well., Kuen., 12:9 = RJ), 10-20 [their basis = Jf (Well., Kuen., = 
J 2 )]; 13:2,5,7-lla,12 [only the last clause], 13-18 [3sq. and in v. 1 = 

R (Well., Kuen., l,3sq. = RJ; 14-17 = R d ; K. and S., 1-5 (except loy 
in l),6b-lla,12 (last clause only) = J, also 13-18)]; 15:4,9-18* [all worked over by 
R, while 12-16 = R wholly; also 7sq. = R; 19-21 =R d (?); in 1-3 traces of J 
are found. (So K. and S., Well., 7sq.,12-16 = R; 19-21 =R d ; Kuen., 15 = J 
mingled with an unknown account by R who also changed and augmented it; 
5sq. = R d ; 13-16 and 19-21 = R d + R(?). Bud., 1,2a,3b,4,6-11,17,18 = J; 12-16, 

* In this section, J Is prophetic, as over against p, which is priestly; the B element is as yet 
too indistinct and uncertain to demand separate treatment. 

112:10-20 belongs to J (after IS :18), worked over by R. [See Dillmann, Die Genesis, 6th ed. t 
p. 223]. 
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19-21 = R. Del., 15 = J,except 2 and 16 = E; 8-21 = J on a basis of E. Kitt., 
1,6 = JE; 3sq. = J 1 ; 7-18 = J 2 , except parts of 9-12 and perhaps 18 = E; 
14 = P(?))]; 16:2,4-14 (Well., 1,2,4-8,11-14 = J; 8-10 = R d [JE]. Bud., 1=P2. 
Kuen., Kitt., 9sq. = R d [JE]. Del. gives also v. 1 to J; K. and S. lb,2,4-7,ll- 
14 = J). 

2. 8YNOP8I8. 

“ Having reached Shechem, Abram builds an altar to Yahweh who appears 

to him there. He then moves to the mountains, and builds another altar. Now 

1 • 

a quarrel arises between the herdmen of Abram and Lot (who accompanied him, 
as recorded in 12:4a), and so Abram proposes a friendly separation. Accordingly, 
Lot chooses the 4 fertile plain of the Jordan,’ becoming a neighbor of the wicked 
Sodomites; while Abram settles among 4 Mamre’s oaks.’ But a famine compels 
Abram to go to Egypt. Here Sarai’s extraordinary beauty becomes a source of 
anxiety to Abram, lest the Egyptians kill him. They represent themselves as 
brother and sister; and Sarai is taken to Pharaoh’s harem. But Yahweh sends 
plagues upon the king and his household. Pharaoh thus discovers that she is 
married, and so he restores her to Abram, and sends them away in peace. After 
that, Yahweh appears to Abram in a vision, repeats the promise (often made 
before), that Abram’s descendants are to be as 4 innumerable as the stars.’ A 
covenant is made by passing through the pieces of bisected victims. But Sarai, 
still childless, recommends Hagar, her handmaid, to Abram, in the hope that 

children may thus be raised up. Hagar, at the prospect of raising up an heir— 

* 

sole heir, in fact—to Abram, naturally becomes elated, and begins to treat her 
mistress slightingly. Sarai punishes her so severely that she runs away. But ah 
angel orders her back, at the same time promising her a son, whom she is to call 
Ishmael.” 


3. THE LANGUAGE OP J. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) rnrr (12:7 twice,8 twice, 17; 18:4,10 twice 
18,14,18; 16:1,2,4,6,18; 16-.2,6,7,9,10,11 twice, 13). 

(2) rurD (12:7,8; 18:4,18). 

(3) DlpD (12:8 twice; 18:11). 

(4) SHE (12:8; 18:8,5, (12,18 as a verb)). 

(6) El (12:11,13; 18:8,9,14; 16:2 twice). 

(6) mp3 (12:13,16). 

(7) nipD (13:2,7 twice). 

(8) OlE (16:1,2,14(=RJ?); 16:6,8). 

(9) JH (16:14). 

(10) SipS pm (16:2). 

(11) mm (16:4). 

(12) p-bp (16:14). 

(is) m: U6:i8). 

(14) V?p (16:4,5). 


2) Nbw Words. 

a) DWD pnjn (12:8): cf. 26:22. 

(2) 3npn intrans. approach (12:11): cf. Ex. 
14:10; in P the HIph'll of 3^p always has a 
direct object, which is caused to draw near, 
and usually refers to sacrifice. 

(3) bb}2 (12:13): cf. 80:27; 89:5. 

(4) _Sp mV (12:20): only here and in 2 

8am. 14:8. 

(5) n^nm (18:8): cf. 41:21; 48:18,20. See 
alsonjUBWO (18:4). 

(6) E^DD 'jSe, Abram’s abode, (18:18): cf. 
18:1. 

(7) D'Jp EBO (18:10,14): cf. 18:2; 22:4,13; 24: 
64; 81:10,12; 88:1,5; 87:25; 48:29; Ex. 14:10. 

(8) HEipS (15:10): cf. 18:2; 19:1; 24:66; 82:7, 
etc. 
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(9) ,L NN (16:2): of. 18:24,28,29,308qq. 

00) O'an (16:5): of. 19:17,26, etc. 

3) Poetic* Words. 

0) j'D' and SkdB?. as verbs, (18:9). 

(2) nnj? and ptyn (16:2): note the pun pffD 


and 


pTOl . 

(3) npIS (15:6) 


(4) Sm (16:9). 

(5) iro (16:10). 

(6) B'J? (16:11). 

(7) nttSj? and T sh and Dnu (15:17) 

(8) KID (16:12). 

(9) 'K1 (16:18). 


4. J’S STYLE. 


1) It is free and flowing . (1) No particular system; while the covenant 

between Yahweh and Abram is recorded, it is neither the climax, nor the all- 
important fact of the narrative. It is connected with no institution; and the 
promise made then , is only one of many repeatedly made by Yahweh, in his 
familiar intercourse with the patriarchs. (2) On the other hand, though his 
stories are quite independent, the transition from one to another is smooth and 


easy. 

2) It abounds in story and tradition . (1) Cause of separation between Abram 
and Lot (13:7sq.); (2) episode of Sarai in Egypt (12:10-20); (3) trouble between 
Sarai and Hagar (16:4-6); (4) Hagar’s meeting with the angel (16:7-12). 

3) It is vivid, poetic and dramatic , in (1) the abundance of brief conversations, 
as (a) between Abram and Sarai (12:1 lb-13); (b) Pharaoh and Abram (12:18,19); 
(c) Abram and Lot (13:8,9); (d) Sarai and Abram in giving Hagar [in this case 
the contrast is very marked between P and J. The former tells the fact, “And 
Sarai took Hagar,” etc.; the latter brings out the fact through a family conference 
between husband and wife (cf. 16:2 with 16:3); the difference being the same as 
between an annalist and a novelist]; (e) Sarai’s report of Hagar’s misbehavior, 
and Abram’s reply (16:5,6); (2) the fact that these conversations are marked as 
much by artistic skill as by deep insight into human nature; e. g., (a) the way in 
which Abram approaches a disagreeable subject: “ Behold, I know that thou art 
a fair woman,” etc. (12:11); (b) the way in which he dismisses Lot: “ Let there 
be no strife between me and the&, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen; for 
we are brethren. Is not the whole land before thee ? Separate thyself, I pray thee, 
from me,” etc. (18:8,9); (c) the pathos of Sarai’s words: “ Behold now, Yahweh 

hath restrained me from bearing; go in, I pray thee, to my handmaid; it may be 

% 

that I shall be builded by her; ” (d) the natural pride of Hagar at the prospect of 
becoming the mother of Abram’s heir; (e) the prompt and emphatic charge made 
by Sarai to her husband ; (3) the beautiful touches of description : (a) the way in 
which an Asiatic monarch treats a fair woman (12:15),—she is noticed, praised, 
taken; (b) the description of the fertility of the “plain of Jordan,” “like the 
garden of Yahweh, like the land of Egypt ” (13:10); (c) the description of the 


* These are in so far characteristic of JE, that they cannot go with P, any more than a law¬ 
yer's digest should use Miltonic expressions. 
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future “ child of the desert,” “ he shall be a wild-ass of a man! ” (16:12); (d) we 
almost see the slaughtered animals when we read, “ and the birds of prey came 
down on the carcasses, and Abram drove them away” (15:11). 

4) . It is anthropomorphic . (1) Yahweh appears often and familiarly (12:7; 

* 

18:14; 15:1-4 and 17); (2) Pharaoh’s plagues come directly from Yahweh (12:17); 
(8) Yahweh’s angel (it would scarcely be proper, from a human point of view, that 
Yahweh himself should appear to a slave) holds a long conversation with Hagar 
even; (4) in Hagar’s mind at least, there seems to be no distinction between an 

angel and Yahweh himself (see 16:13, mrr av anprw; w the covenant is 

made by Yahweh’s passing between the victims (in the same way as men made a 
treaty; cf. 21:27-30); (6) Yahweh is seen in the form of a burning flame (15:17); 
cf. Ex. 8:2, “ the burning bush.” 

5) It abounds in historical and geographical references. (1) “ The Canaanite 
was then in the land” (12:6); (2) “having Bethel on the west and Ai on the 
east” (12:8); (3) “the Canaanite and Perizzite dwelt then in the land” (18:7); 

(4) “ the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners ” (18:18); (5) “ as thou goest to 
Zoar ” (18:10); (6) “ by the fountain in the way to Shur ” (16:7); (7) “ it is between 
Kadesh and Bered” (16:14); (8) the origin of the name ♦fY? (16:14). 

6) It is individual rather than generic . (1) Abram arrives not in Canaan , but 
at the particular “ place of Shechem;” (2) the location of his tents are exactly 
described; (3) Lot pitches his tent toward Sodom; (4) Abram’s address is 
“Mamre’s oaks;” (5) the covenant is made, not simply “on that very day,” but 
“when the sun went down, and it was dark” (15:17); (6) the promised land 
is bounded by the river of Egypt and Euphrates (15:18); (7) the angel finds 
Hagar at a particular fountain (16:7).* 

6. MATERIAL OF P AND JE.t 

This may be considered under three heads: 

1) Repetition, or duplicate accounts . (1) Both P and J tell of Abram’s arrival 
in Canaan (P = 12:5b; J = 12:6); (2) both mention Lot as going with Abram 
(J= 12:4a; P = 12:5a); (3) according to both they subsequently separate (J = 
18:11a; P = 13:11b); (4) according to both, God appears to Abram, after the 

4 

separation, and makes a covenant with him (J = 15:1,9-11,17sq.; P = 17:1-4,10); 

(5) both relate Hagar’s union with Abram, and Ishmael’s birth (P = 16:1,3,15; 
j = 16:1 J, 2 , 4 , 11 ); (6) both record God’s promise to Abram for multitudinous pos¬ 
terity, and through Isaac (J = 12:2; 15:4sq.;? P = 17:2b,6,19). 

* All these, from another point of view, indicate vividness of description. 
t For the 6ake of convenience and brevity, the “material” and the “theology” of both P 
and J (or J E) are presented together. 

X Incorporated by R with P. 

6 While there is some doubt whether these verses are J or B, for the purpose in hand it does 
not matter, since we are comparing the priestly vs. the prophetic. 
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2) Differences in presentation of material. (1) The language and style , both of 
which have been considered in detail elsewhere; (2) P does not know of any fam¬ 
ily quarrels; e. g., Abram and Lot separate for lack of room simply [cf. 36:7, 
where, according to the same writer, Jacob and Esau also separate merely for lack 
of land]: and Sarai has no difficulty whatever with Hagar; but J, on the other 
hand, is evidently interested in the “ domestic differences ” of the patriarchs; (3) 
P says nothing about Sarai’s connection with a foreign court, while the pro- 

. phetic writers give two such accounts, possibly three (12:10-20; 20; and also 
26:6-12, where Rebekah is, perhaps, only substituted for Sarai, or, if this is the 
original, Sarai is but a different and expanded version of Rebekah, see Well., 
p. 320 and note); (4) P locates Abram in 5 J> in iOOO 5 (6) Lot 

settles, according to P, in *D3f7 but according to J, in ]iyn -DD; 
(6) P, consistently, makes Abram, the father , name Ishmael (16:15); J, as usual, 
leaves it with the mother (16:11); (7) P makes much of circumcision, J omits it 
entirely. 

3) Inconsistencies. Not only do there seem to be two accounts, and these to be 
differently presented; but they are inconsistent , one with the other. The story of 
Abram’s visit to Egypt (12:10-20), besides other considerations,—such as (1) the 
fact that it is a story; (2) its diction; (3) its fluent style (all of which bear the 
imprint of J),—is (4) inconsistent with P’s dates; this will appear from the fol¬ 
lowing considerations: ch. 12:4b makes Abram 75 years of age when leaving 
Haran (or, which is the same, on entering Canaan), and 17:17 tells us that Sarai 
was ten years younger than Abram; the journey to Egypt took place after their 
settling in Canaan (probably after Lot had left them, since he is lost sight of in 
the Egyptian story*), that is, when Sarai was over 65 years old; that a woman at 
such an age, however attractive, could so charm the Egyptian court as to endan¬ 
ger her husband’s life, is inconceivable. Sarai died at the age of 127. She would 
therefore be past middle life; but it must be remembered that longevity does not 
distribute itself equally to all periods of life; it is rather an addition at the end. 
It is further to be noted that at the age of 90 she is described (18:11,12) as 
exceedingly old; and the giving birth to a son at this age is understood to be 
miraculous. 

6. THEOLOGY OF P AND J. 

1) (1) According to P’s representation, God is exalted far beyond man’s reach, 
as seen in the fact that (a) God appears only on most important occasions, when 
he is about to make a covenant; (b) even then he emphasizes his almightiness, 
’“HT ’JK; (c) when he appears “Abram falls on his face ” (17:3,16); (d) the 
covenant consists only in words , a promise and a command: God is present, but 

* The last clause in 18:1 is probably to be assigned to R. It it were original. Lot would most 
naturally come after IJIWIO . 
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not visible. (2) J, on the other hand, represents Yahweh as familiar with and 
near to man; e. g., (a) he appears, in person or through an angel, quite fre¬ 
quently; (b) he punishes Pharaoh, “for Sarai’s sake 77 (12:17), personally; (c) he 
sends his angel to restore Hagar to her mistress; (d) to ratify the covenant, 
Yahweh “ passes through the victims ” as a “ smoking furnace and flame of fire ” 
(15:17). 

2 ) (1) P, persistently and consistently, mentions neither altar nor offering, 
even at the making of a covenant, while (2) J tells of many altars built (12:7,8; 
13:18), and specifies the victims slaughtered for the covenant. 

3) (1) The great central thought in P’s story, to which all the rest is subor¬ 
dinate and introductory, is the institution of circumcision, God’s covenant being 
imprinted on the very flesh of his chosen one and his seed. (2) From J we would 
never know of circumcision as an institution; and so far as this particular writer* 
is concerned, even its existence as a custom would seem to date from Moses’ day; 
cf. Ex. 4:26. See Well., p. 340 and note. 

O. Chapter 14 (= E ?). 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED TO E.t 

14:1-16,21-24 [all worked over by R, who also added vs. 17-20 (Well., Kuen., 
14 = R entirely; Del., = J*; Kitt., all except glossest = E; 17-20, however, are 
R on a basis of E; K. and S. regard 14 as of entirely peculiar origin)]; 15:1-6 
contain some traces of E (K. and S., only v. 5 = E). 

2. THE STORY OF CH. 14. 

“ Five kings of the 4 valley of Siddim,’ who for twelve years had been subject 
to Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, rebel in the thirteenth year. The Elamite, 
accompanied by three other kings, marches against the rebels, among whom are 

I 

the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah. The latter are utterly routed and their pos¬ 
sessions carried off as booty by the victorious party. They carry off also Lot and 
his goods. A fugitive brings the news to ‘Abram, the Hebrew,’ who immediately 
arms 318 of his trained men, and with the aid of three allied chieftains, pursues 
the conquerors, and rescues, not only his relative, but also the people of Sodom 
and their property. On his return, Melchizedek, king of Salem and priest of the 
4 most high God’, brings forth bread and wine, and blesses the Hebrew hero, who 
reverently gives him a tithe of everything. The offer of the king of Sodom that 
Abram should retain the restored goods and return only the people, is magnani¬ 
mously and proudly rejected by the patriarch, who accepts only a portion for the 
men who were his confederates. ” 


* J, as distinct from E; the latter has some reference to circumcision in Jos. 6:8, etc. 
t No critic claims 14, as it stands and entirely, for E. R's hand is universally reooffnized. 
The question is. Where did R get his Intis, and how much did he add? 

X Such as in verses 2,7, 8. 
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3. LANGUAGE OF 14.* 


1) ''Arraf; Xey6fieva. 

(1) Expressions found nowhere else; as (a) 

ma'SjD confederate (14:13), (b) pnn (with 
men) (14:14), (c) (14:14), (d) Hip 

ptO(= God) (14:19). 

(3) Expressions occurring in no other pas¬ 
sage of the Pentateuch; as (a) p'Sp Sk (14:18), 
(b)Preiof J1D deliver over (14:20); (c) 'mBPjtfl 
(14:23), (d) yftW (14:23). 

2) Words of P. 

a) (14:11,12,16twice,21). 

(2) B0 J slave, or prisoner of war (14:21). 

(3) IV 3 tS 1 (14:14). 

(4) (14:20), also in D. 


3) The following Words ark claimed to 

be Characteristic (?) of E: 

(1) D'liyn pap (?) (= P’8 'SDDn np, and J’s 
fTTH *03) (14:3,8,10). 

(2) -no (14:4). 

(8) O’Sfln (?) (14:18). 

(4) 'V?3 (14:24): of. 41:16. 

(5) Also the names of HDIK and D”3¥ (in 
connection with D"1D and rPQp) are said to be 
B. [In 10:10 these names are said to be in¬ 
serted by R.] 

4) Words of J. 

G) non (14:10): cf. 11:3. 

(2) RIDD 'J 1 ?# (= Abram’s abode) (14:13). 

(3) mrr (14:22). 


4. STYLE. 

1) On the whole it is prophetic; from the fact that (1) it is easy and flowing ;t 
(2) it is vivid and descriptive; t (3) it abounds in historic and geographic refer¬ 
ences ; t (4) it is decidedly individual , as seen (a) in giving the names of the 
contending kings (14:1,2); (b) in describing the nations and localities of those 
conquered by Chedorlaomer on his way (14:6-7); (c) in naming the places where 
Abram encountered the conquering armies (verses 14,16); (d) the reference to 
Abram’s alliance with a foreign chief [cf. 21:22-32a; 26:26-31]. 

2 ) On the other hand, it has some of P's peculiarities: e. g., (1) giving 
exact numbers , as (a) the years they served Chedorlaomer (v. 4); (b) the year they 
rebelled; (c) the year of the Elamite’s expedition (v. 5); (d) “ four kings with the 
five” (v. 9); (e) Abram’s trained men were 318 (v. 14); (2) being verbose and 
repetitious , as seen in (a) the re-naming of all the kings in vs. 8,9; (b) their sum¬ 
ming up numerically; (c) repetition of certain expressions, as p’ty and 

pNV...f7jp. 

1 5. MATERIAL. 

1 ) Strange phenomena. (1) The chapter presupposes 13:11,12, in that it 
mentions Lot as dwelling in Sodom (v. 12), but gives no impression of Sodom’s 
wickedness, related in 13:13, or in chs. 18,19. (2) Abram, so much afraid of 
being killed by the Egyptians, according to 12:12, appears here as a hero who 
risks his life for a nephew —not his wife —and conquers the combined forces of 
four mighty kings. (3) It describes Abram as u the Hebrew,” as if he had never 
been heard of before; the appellation itself, a strange one. (4) The same applies, 
though with less force, to Mamre being described as the Amorite. (6) It contains 


• The few doubtful verses in 15 may be disregarded for critical consideration, 
t All these points are so obvious as to require no illustration. 
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many glosses by a later hand ; as (a) Wft (vs. 2, 8); (b) D* JOf7 

(y. 8); (c) {OH (▼• 7 )» (d) p! (v.14) [ a name not given to the place before 
the account given in Judges 18:29]; (e) pOJf {OH (v. 17). (6) It refers 

to Jerusalem (D 'l& in v. 18 = priest, tithes , and priestly blessing , thus 


• • 


presupposing, at least, Deuteronomy. (7) The names of nations, in vs. 5-7, 
coincide with those in Deut. 2:10-12,20. (8) . ‘WK and N"100 , used 

elsewhere as names of places, appear here as names of people . (9) There is not 
the slightest allusion to the strange story here told, in anything that follows it. 


2 ) Inferences. (1) It must be from a late hand, probably 


R, who was 


acquainted with all accounts and vocabularies. (2) 


original source 


legend cannot be determined dogmatically, since the characteristics are not deci¬ 
sive. Hence critics differ widely, as indicated on p. 250 and note; some laying 

9 

more stress on one set of facts; others, on another. 

Bemarks. (1) At first sight, this chapter is strongly against the analysis, 
since critics differ so radically as to its source. (2) But are there not as many 
difficulties in the way of the view which makes it a part of a complete narrative ? 
With the exception perhaps of (6) and (7), none of the difficulties enumerated 
above under 5.1), p. 251 sq., can be satisfactorily answered. (3) The whole story 
is so isolated from what precedes and follows, that it can be left out of account 
entirely without interfering with our inquiry. (4) From another stand-point, it 
only confirms the critics’ position as to the “ liberties of R.” 


6. THEOLOGY. 


1 ) It glorifies Jerusalem and its priesthood , and justifies the latter’s claim to 
tithes. 

2 ) It has some peculiar titles for the deity. 

3) Otherwise, there is nothing decisive , except it be HliT 22. 


X. The Analysis of Gen. 18:1-23:20. 

[Subjects: (1) The promise of Isaac; (2) Abraham’s intercession for Sodom; 
(3) the rescue of Lot by the angels; (4) Lot and his daughters; (5) Sarah at 
Abimelech’s court; (6) birth of Isaac; (7) Hagar and Ishmael in the desert; (8) 
alliance between Abraham and Abimelech; (9) the offering up of Isaac; (10) 
Sarah’s death, and the purchase of the cave of Machpelah.] 

A. The Clement of P. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

[19:29]*; 21:1b [for ftVT read D*iY?N]i 2b-5 (so K. and S.; Well.,Kuen., 
Del. deny lb to P 2 ; Kitt., Del. give also 2a to P 2 ); 23:1-20. 

* This, however, belongs before 10:1, see p. 248, last note. 
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2. 8YNOPSI8. 


“ God fulfills his promise in time; and when Abraham is 100 years old a son 
is bom to him by Sarah. The child is named Isaac, and is circumcised on the 
eighth day. Sarah, at the age of 127 years, dies in Kirjath-arba (which is 
Hebron). Having duly mourned over his wife, Abraham—after much bargain¬ 


ing—purchases the cave 


achpelah from Ephron the 


for which he 


pays 400 shekels; the property is made sure to him and is set apart as a family 
burial lot: Sarah’s remains are laid away in it. 7 ’ 


3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) D'nS* (19:29twice; 21:2b,4; 28:6). 

(2) (19:29). 

(8) "IJrtD (21:2). 

(4) SlD (21:4). 

(6) pfJD (= Abram’s abode) (23:2,19). 

(6) HIP# (28:4,9,20). 

2) New Words. 

G) W1D (28:4): cf. Lev. 26:6^3,36,40,46,47,etc. 


(2) nSflDan mjJD (28:9,19): of. 26:9; 49: 
29-82; 60:13. 

(3) kSd *\0D (28:9): of. 1 Chr. 21:22,24. 

(4) inoS (28:16): only here. 

(6) T2D (28:17): of. Ex. 10:13; 26:24,26twice; 
27:17; 28:82,34 three times; Lev. 1:6,11; 3:2, etc.; 
Num. 1:63; 2:2, etc. 

(0) 'Tl 'W (28:1): of. 26:7,17; 47:9twice; Ex. 
6:16,18,20. 


4. 8TYLE OF P. 

It is — 1) Chronological and numerical; as seen in the fact that (1) Isaac is 
eight days old at circumcision (21:4); (2) Abraham is 100 years old (21:6); (3) 

Sarah dies when 127 years old (23:1); (4) Abraham pays for Machpelah 400 shekels 

* 

(28:16,16). 

2 ) Minute , precise, legal . (1) All the above examples illustrate this point also; 

(2) Kirjath-arba, which is Hebron, in the land of Canaan (23:2,19); (3) in specify¬ 
ing, every time he mentions > its exact location, and what it 

included (23:17,19); (4) repetition of with each number in 28:1. 

3) Rigid , stereotyped . Note (1) the phrase * 28:4,9,20; (2) all 

speakers in the bargaining begin with “ hear now,” 23:6,8,11,13; (3) the different 
parts of the transaction are introduced by set formulas , as (a) Abraham’s speeches 

s 

by "ION 1 ?. • • "OT1.23:3,8,12; (b) those of the Hittites by OiTON 

"ION*?-> 23:5 ,10,14; (4) Ephron and Abraham talk all the while u in the ears 

of ” the people, 28:10,12,16. 

4) Verbose , repetitious. (1) 21:3b adds nothing to la; (2) just six words, 

rrw . • n'rorr, (out of twelve words) are superfluous in 21:3; (8) 23:1b is a 
clumsy repetition of la, in which might twice be omitted; (4) 23:6b is not 
needed; (6) out of eighteen words in 23:11, only the first seven are necessary to 
express the thought; (6) out of twenty words in 23:17, only the first five are need¬ 
ful ; (7) the last seven words in 23:19, and aU of v. 20, might be omitted, so far as 

concerns the expression of new thought. 

* 
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5. MATERIAL.* 

1) Remarks. (1) P has but little material in this section, practically nothing 
but the transaction of the “cave of Machpelah19:29 (the parenthetical state- 
ment about Sodom’s destruction) really belongs to the preceding section; while 
the account of Isaac’s birth has been considerably modified by R, 21:1-5. (2) 
The principal narrative (ch. 23) is very unique, the other documents knowing 
nothing about it. Hence, neither comparison nor contrast is possible. That it 
is P, has been shown clearly under “Language” and “Style.” (3) The few 
verses in 21, which are unmistakably P, fall in very naturally with ch. 17. Isaac 
was promised (17:16,19), Isaac is accordingly bom. And, of course, P will tell us 
about the child’s circumcision and the father’s age (21:2-5). 

2 ) The following points, though strictly belonging to the last section, must be 
noticed here, because the comparison with J could not have been satisfactorily 
made before taking up the latter’s material: Notice, then, (1) as compared with J, 
we' find the following duplicates in the promise of Isaac: (a) according to both, God 
appears to announce Isaac’s birth (P=17:16,19; J=18:l-14); (b) the announcement 
is received with laughter (P = 17:17a; J = 18:12); (c) the incredulity is due to 
Abraham’s and Sarah’s extreme age (P = 17:17b ; J = 18:11,12); (d) according to 
both, Isaac is to be bom just a year after promise (P = 17:21b; J = 18:10,14). (2) 
As compared with J, we find the following duplicates in the story of Sodom’s 
destruction. The single v. 29 of ch. 19 contains (a) the fact that the “ cities of 
the plain ” were destroyed (= J in 19:24,25), and (b) the rescue of Lot (= J in 19: 
16-23); (3) there are also the following differences in the announcement of Isaac: 
(a) according to P, it is Abraham who laughs (17:17a) (which probably accounts 

K 

for naming the child Isaac (17:19), the whole presentation being consistent with 
P, who invariably makes the father name the child); while in J it is Sarah who 
laughs; (b) according to P, Abraham is too old to beget a child (17:17); while 
from J it would seem that Sarah’s age was foremost in mind and the difficulty in 
the case (18:11b,12b,13b). (4) As to Lot’s deliverance, we must note, (a) according 
to J, he is saved for his own goodness (cf. the whole story about his hospitality; 

but especially 18:16, vty mm rfroro); while P says it is for Abraham's 

m 

sake (18:29); (b) according to J, Lot is sent away before the destruction begins (so 
the whole presentation, but particularly 18:22-24); but P tells us he was sent out 
“ from the midst of the catastrophe” (18:29). (5) As compared with E, ch. 20 is 
incompatible with Sarah's age , as given in 17:17 [cf. (4) under 3), p. 249, last 
section; the remarks made there are applicable here, but with greater force, since 
there Sarah was only 65 years, while here she is 90].t 

* Hereafter, the material will be considered (1) under P, where the priestly narrative will 
be compared with JE, and (2) under E, where E will be contrasted with J. It will not then be 
neoessary to discuss “ material" under J. 

t A consideration of ch. 90, in the light of J’s account in 18:11,12, will be found, under E*s 
“ Material." 
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8) It has already been indicated that the various accounts about Isaac's birth , 
given in 21:1-7, while clearly composite in character , have as yet found no satisfac¬ 
tory analysis. The difficulty is an insignificant one. 


e. theology.• 

1) Here again, the small amount of material in this section compels us to 
draw our comparisons from previous sources. 

2) The announcement of Isaac is made by God, according to P, in a formal 
revelation (17:19). Cf. with this J’s extreme anthropomorphism (18:1-15). 

3) According to P, God'destroys the cities directly; according to J, he uses 
natural means , “ sulphur and fire, 77 which probably means volcanic action and 
lightning. 

4) P remembers to tell us about Isaac’s circumcision; JE, as usual, knows 
nothing of such an institution [cf. 3) (2), p. 250]. 

5) The whole story of Abraham’s purchasing a burial place, is P’s way of 
making the patriarch legally hold property in the “ land of Canaan,” and it is only 
this writer who takes care to gather Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, Rebekah, Leah and 
Jacob into it [cf. 25:9; 49:29-32; 50:13]. The other writers do not refer to it. 


B. Element of J. 

1. VERSES. 

18:1-33 (Well., Kuen., 17-19,22b-33 = R d ; K. and S., 17-19 = R); 19:1-28, 
30-38 (K. and S., 30-38 = R); 21:la,2a,7,32b-34 (so K. and S.; Well., 1=R; 
32b, 34 = R d ; Bud., 6b = J [it belongs, however, after 7]; Kuen., l*,2a [except 

VJpt*? = R] = P 2 ; 6,7 = E(?); 32-84 = R d (?) or J(?); Del., 1 = R, 6-8 = E, 32- 
34 = J; Kitt., la,7,6b,33 = J, but nothing more); 22:20-24 (Well., = E; Bud., 
= J, and belongs after 21:6b; K. and S., like Dill., except first clause of 20). 

a. SYNOPSIS. 

“ Yahweh and two angels appear, in the form of three men, to Abraham at 
‘ Mamre’s oaks.’ He receives them very hospitably. Yahweh, as spokesman of 
the guests, announces that when the season revives, Sarah shall have a son. 
Sarah, overhearing this remark behind the door, laughs at the idea that at her 
extreme age, Abraham also being old, she should become a mother. Yahweh 
takes her to task for doubting his promise. She, abashed, says, ‘ I did not laugh;’ 
but Yahweh insists that she did laugh. Then the guests depart, and, as Abraham 
accompanies them, Yahweh tells him confidentially of the fate that awaits Sodom. 
Abraham pleads for the doomed city, reminding Yahweh that there may be some 
good people in it for whose sake the entire place ought to be pardoned. He 
begins with the possibility of fifty just men; but as Yahweh listens to his 


* This heading also will be treated hereafter in the same way as 
bottom of the preceding page). 



aterlal ” (of. note at the 
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pleading he comes down to ten; and even for that number Yahweh promises to 
save Sodom. Yahweh then departs, and Abraham returns home. Meanwhile, 
the two angels (who started for Sodom when Y ahweh and Abraham began their 
earnest conversation) arrive at the city gate, where Lot receives them politely and 
invites them to spend the night with him. With some reluctance, they accept 
his offer, and enter his house. Before they retire, the Sodomites surround the 
house, and vigorously demand of Lot the surrender of the strangers. Lot steps 
out to them, locking the door behind him; he begs the mob to respect the right 
of hospitality, offering even his two innocent daughters to be treated by the 
rabble at its pleasure, provided they do not disturb his guests. But the blood¬ 
thirsty crowd, accusing him of continually playing the judge, rush forward to 
break in the door. At this point, the angels interfere: they take Lot into the 
house, close the door, and smite the crowd with blindness. They then instruct 
Lot to remove all his near relatives from the city; but his sops-in-law laugh at 
his fears. And so, at daybreak, the angels urge him to take his wife and two 
daughters and flee for his life to the mountain. Lot prefers to run to Zoar; is 
granted also this. He reaches this place of refuge, just as the sun appears above 
the horizon. Yahweh causes brimstone and fire to rain over the doomed cities, 
and they are utterly destroyed. Lot’s wife casts a glance backward— which was 
forbidden —and becomes petrified. But Lot is afraid to remain even in Zoar; so 
he hides himself in a cave with his two daughters. These, thinking that the 
whole world perished in the destruction, decide to perpetuate the race by inter¬ 
course with their father, whom they bring, for two successive nights under the 
influence of wine, and thus accomplish their end. This explains the origin of 
Moab (from the elder daughter) and Ammon (from the younger). A year after, 
Isaac is bora ; and Abraham praises God. Just then, Abraham learns that his 
brother Nahor (whom he had left in Mesopotamia) has raised up quite a family, 
among others, Rebekah, the daughter of Bethuel, the youngest son of eight.” 

3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) mrp (18:1,1844,17,19 twice, 80,#,88,83; 19: 
13 twice, 14,16,24 twice, 27; 21:1,83). 

(2) KIDD oSn (18:1). 

(3) SnK (18:1,2,6,9,10). 

(4) bn U8:l). 

(6) fitnpS (18:2; 19:1). 

(6) tO (18:3 twice,4,21,27,30,81,32; 19:2,7,8 twice, 
18,19,20 twice). 

(7) jn KVO (18:3; 19:19). 

(8) p-SjJ (18:6; 19:8^2). 

(9) H'K (18:9; 19:6). 

(10) (18:13,23,24). 

(11) *113;;3 (18:2*29,81,83). 

(12) (18:29). 

(18) mn (18:30,82). 


(14) Djffln (18:32). 

(15) = sexual Intercourse (19:6,7). 

(16) *UD (19:6,10). 

(17) pn (19:8). 

(18) nJ\JJ (19:9). 

(19) S"U (19:19). 

(20) p (19:17,19). 

(2J) D*ltt (19:4). 

(22) 'SlK (18:24,28,29,80,81,82). 

(23) B3H (19:17,26). 

(24) 'nS3S (19:21). 

(26) non (19:24). 

(26) '3N Kin (19:37,38). 

(27) Kin-Dl (19:88; 22:20#). 

(28) '131 DOy NBU (18:2; 22:4,18 [=* B)). 
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2) NlW WORDS.* 

0) }JW (18:4): only in Num. 21:16 = B. 

(2) nnD (18:6,7): of. 27:20; 46:9,13; Ex. 2:18. 

(8) .. .by IDy (= stand near) (18:8): of. 24:30; 
41:1,17; Num. 14:14. 

(4) (18:10,14): of. Ex. 9:18; Num. 28:23; 

Jos. 11:6. 

a 

(6) D'D'3 E3 (18:11): of. 24:1; Jos. 18:1 
twioe(?); 28:1(?). 

(6) bin (18:11): of. 41:49; Ex. 9:34; 28:5. In 
P only in Num. 9:18; but in a somewhat differ¬ 
ent sense. 

(7) 1Y1E (18:11): of. 49:17. Apoetioword. 

(8) DJDK (18:13): cf. Num. 22:37 = E. A rare 
word. 

(9) t)pt? (18:16; 19:28): of. 26:8; Ex. 14:24; 
Num. 21:20. 

(10) (18:21; 19:13): cf. 27:34; Ex. 8:7,9; 
11:6; 12:80. 

(11) HDD destroy (18:23,24; 19:16,17): Num. 
16:26. 

(12) nb’bn (18:26 twice): of. 44:7,17; Jos. 22: 
29; 24:16. 

03) EBU forgive (18:24,26): of. 4:7,13; 60:17 
twice; Ex. 10:17; 28:21; 82:32; 84:7; Jos. 24:19. 

04) Sfctt in HIph'll (18:27,81): of. Ex. 2:21; Jos. 
7:7; 17:12. 

06) Jib (19:2 twice): cf. 24:28,26; 28:11; 82:14, 
22; Ex. 28:18; 84:25; Num. 22:8; Jos. 8:9; but 
also Lev. 19:18; Deut. 16:4; 21:23. 

06) DOffn (19:2,27; 20:8; 21:14; 22:3): cf. 


26:81; 28:18; 82:1,6; Num. 14:40; Jos. 8:6,15; 
7:16; 8:10. 

07) nniPD (19:3; 21:8): cf. 26:30; 29:22; 40: 

20 . 

(18) ...3 ")¥D (19:3,9): of.88:11. Notcommon. 
09) T nbff (19:10; 22:12): of. 8:22; 8:9; 
Ex. 8:20; 4:4twioe; 9:16; 22:7,10; 24:11. 

(80) HEb (19:11): cf. Ex. 7:18; see also HE^J 5 ) 
Rx. 18:8; Num. 20:14 (both verb and noun are 
quite rare). 

(21) >Jjn 19:12,14 twice: cf. Ex. 4:26,20. 

(22) (19:16): of. 82:25,27. 

(23) n?-nob (18:13): of. 25:2238; 82:80; 88:15, 
eto. 

(24) -pay (= your humble servant) (18:3,6; 19: 

2,19): cf. 82:6,1131; 88:5; 44:18, etc., etc. 

(26) pE (19:16): cf. Ex. 6:18; Jos. 10:18(?); 
17:16. 

(26) ffDE (19:34): of. 81:12,29. 

• • 

* 

8) WORD8 POUND NOWHERR RLSB IN HeXA- 

teuch (which are characteristic of the 
Prophets in so far that they alone 
use broad vocabularies). 

(1) HD (18:5). 

(2) r\)b3 (= old age) (18:12). 

(3) ruiy (18:12). 

(4) D'lUD (19:11): only again in 2 Kgs. 6:18. 

(5) TX2 pillar (19:28). 

(6) "lUD'p (19:28 twice): nowhere else except 
in Ps. twice. 

(7) S#E (21:33). 


4. STYLE OP J. 

It is marked by—1) Freshness and variety, even in describing similar scenes 
and events, as can be seen (1) in comparing the opening verses of 18 with those 

of 19: (a) Drttnp 1 ? P» 1 18:1, Dmip*? Op*! 1»:1; (b) HTMi ^nnm 

18:2, nm# D’flx inne”'i i#=i; (c) fOP ‘jyo "oyn m is.s, 

WO? no to TDD l» :2 i W HW 18:6, riWO 18:8; (2) in the 

absence of the stereotyped style, even in 18:23-33, compare (a) how elaborate is 
the first and general petition, 18:24,25, as compared with the subsequent briefer 
modifications of it, 18:27b,28a,29 (but second clause), 30a,31 a,32a; (b) the alterations 

of the phrases mi? ♦rfaerr mj run 18 : 27 , 21 , and -irr jo ‘w 

JYISliO 18:30,32; while once, v. 29, he omits the introductory phrase entirely; 
(c) the different words in Yahweh’s replies: y - 26; flip Itttit vs. 

28,81,32; nWplt it? vs. 29,30. 

* As heretofore, all JE words will be considered under J, unless they oocur first In E pas¬ 
sages. 

*5 
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2) Descriptive touches , as seen (1) in designations of the time of day: (a) DfO 

ovn i8:i; (b) my3 i»=i; («) rfry men iodi i»=is; «*) kv* 

19:28; (e) “)pm Dm3K » (2) in the use of circumstantial clauses, as (a) 

'131 31PV Kim 18:1; (b) ID# Kim 18 : 8 ; (c) n^Dt? .TUTl 18 : 10 ; (d) 

mnK Kim i 8 =io; («> p oiki 18:12; (f) *p>rr orroKi i 8 :ie ; ( g ) tai^i 

ncn’ i»:i; (h) 13DB” oitD 1 * 4 ; w -ud n^im i»:«; a) rfm rwi 

V1JD 19:10; (8) in the employment of emphatic repetition , as (a) 18:24, “for the 
sake of the fifty, etc.;” (b) 19:4, “men of the city, men of Sodom;” (c) 19:24b, 
“brimstone and fire, from Yahweh from heaven.” 

8) Vividness. (1) Study the picture of hospitality presented in Abraham’s 
treatment of his guests: (a) he runs to meet them, 18:2; (b) he entreats them 

a® a personal favor to him {‘)y\ |p| *jTN¥0 JO DJt)> not to pass by 
him, 18:8; (c) they are asked to recline under a tree, 18:5; (d) he makes them 
feel that they will not be a burden to him, “ I will fetch a morsel of bread to 
stay your hearts,” while intending to make a banquet; (e) he prepares the meal 
with all possible speed, “Abraham hastens to Sarah, and tells her to make ready 
quickly. He runs to the herd—and his servant makes haste to dress the calf,” 
18:6,7; (f) everything is done from a full hand; Sarah is to take three seahs 
(= 75 + lbs.) of fine flour (no three men, or even angels , could consume so much 
in one meal); “ he takes a whole calf,” 18:6b,7b; (g) he waits on them in person, 
18:8b. (2) Abraham’s plea for doomed Sodom is terribly earnest: (a) he appeals 
to God’s justice: “ Wilt thou destroy the righteous with the wicked ?” “ Shall 
not the Judge of all the world do right ? ” (vs. 23,25); (b) he humbles himself now 
that he is asking a favor (which is in touching contrast to his customary famil¬ 
iarity with Yahweh). (c) But as his request is granted, he persists till he comes 
down to ten. (3) We have a most graphic description of a mob: The entire popu¬ 
lation of Sodom, young and old, surround Lot’s house; they cry out to him, 
“ Where are the men who have come to thee to-night ? bring them out to us, 
that we may abuse them,” etc. (4) Not less picturesque is the rescue of Lot’s 
family by the angels. (5) Note the master-touch in vs. 27,28: Abraham 
returns to the spot where he entreated God’s mercy, and seriously surveys the 
plain; but he sees it is all turned into smoke. 

4) Stories . The entire section is a collection of stories: (1) angels’ visit to 
Abraham; (2) attitude of Sodomites towards strangers; (3) Lot rescued; (4) the 
fate of his wife; (5) Lot’s daughters in the cave. 

5) Anthropomorphism . (1) God and two angels pay Abraham a visit; (2) 
they all look like ordinary men; (3) they eat a dinner; (4) Yahweh disputes with 
Sarah about her laughing: she says “I did not;” he insists “You did;” (5) 
Abraham’s bargaining for Sodom; (6) Yahweh cannot conceal anything from 
Abraham, since the latter is to become great, 19:17,18; (7) Yahweh goes down to 
Sodom to inspect its condition, 18:21; (8) human-like action of the angels in 
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Sodom; (9) Lot and his family are instructed “ not to look back,” and his wife 
actually loses her life for so doing, because Yahweh does not wish man to see His 
operations (cf. 2:21). 

6) Religious instruction (= prophecy). (1) Compare God’s nearness to, and 
interest in, human affairs. (2) The truly good man prays and pleads even for the 
most degraded sinners. (3) God accepts the prayers of the righteous. (4) Lot is 
saved for his goodness; Sodom perishes in her wickedness. (5) God’s judgments 
are on the side of mercy; he would pardon the whole place for ten good men. 

7) Puns, as seen in (1) * because » 19:22b; (2) 3JOO , because 

3N + ♦© or 3N0; (3) pajK}.3 > because ♦0JTJ3 • 

C. Element of E. 

1. VERSES. 

20 [except v. 18, and in 14 = B; so K. and 8.]; 21:6,8- 

21,22-32a (so K. and S.; Well., also 2a, 7,33 = E; Bud., Kuen., Kitt., throw out 
only 6b; Del., also 7 = E); 22:1,2*,3-10,11*, 12,13,14*, 19[15-18 = B] (Kitt., 14 
-18 = B, who got it from J; he says nothing about 19; Well., 20-24 also = E; 
K. and S., 14 = B). 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

“. From there Abraham moves to the South Land, and takes up his 

abode in Gerar. He introduces Sarah as a sister, and King Abimelech takes her 
to his court. God informs the king, in a dream, that she is a married woman, 
and commands him to restore her to her husband, who is a prophet and will pray 

for him. Abimelech sends for Abraham, and reproaches him for his act of decep- 

% 

tion. Abraham offers, as an excuse, self-defense, and also the fact that Sarah is 
a half-sister of his. Abimelech not only restores Sarah, but gives handsome 
presents to Abraham, and invites him to make his home wherever he pleases. 
At the prayer of Abraham, Abimelech and his household are restored. [At 
Isaac’s birth] Sarah says, God has made her a laughing-stock; all who hear (of 
her giving birth to a child) will laugh. (This probably suggested the name Isaac.) 
When the child is weaned, Abraham makes a great feast. Ishmael makes sport; 
at Sarah’s request, Abraham banishes the boy and his mother. He is promised, 
however, that while Isaac shall be his seed, Ishmael will become a nation. The 
mother, with the child in her arms, wanders in the desert of Beer-sheba; the 
water fails. In despair, she drops him beside a shrub and sits at a distance 
because she cannot see him die. An angel calls encouragingly; God points out 
to her a well of water. She relieves his thirst and he lives. God watches over 
the boy; he becomes a great hunter, dwells in the wilderness of Paran and 
marries a wife from Egypt. 

“ Abimelech seeks an alliance with Abraham; the latter reproves the former 
because of a certain well which had been violently taken away. After a denial on 
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the part of Abimelech, the covenant is entered into. The place is called Beer- 
sheba, the well of the oath. Abimelech then returns to Philistia. 

“ God commands Abraham to sacrifice Isaac, his only son, on a mountain in 
Moriah. Abraham immediately sets out, and reaches the place within three days. 
The altar being prepared, and Isaac bound, he proceeds to offer him as a sacrifice. 
But an angel calls down from heaven and informs him that it was only a trial of 
his faith. Abraham then espies a ram caught by its horns in a bush; this he 
offers up instead of his son. He, with his attendants, returns to Beer-sheba.” 

3. LANGUAGE. 

(5) ^(foO 1 ?) (20:5,6): Of. 81:26; Ex. 14:5; 
Job. 7:6; 14:7; but also in Dt. many times, and 
also in Chron. 

(6) ....S JDJ permit (20:6): of. 81:7; Ex. 8:19; 
6:7; Num. 12:23; 20:21; 21:23; 22:13. 

(7) S^Snn (20:7,17): of. Num. 11:2; 21:7. 

(8) nyfi(20:18; 21:14): of. 27:16; Ex. 28:4. 

(9) HDK (for nnfltSO (20:17; 21:10twice, 12,13): 
of. 80:8; 81:83; Ex.2:6; 20:17; 21:7,20,26,27,32; 
28:12; but also Ex. 20:10(=P); Lev. 26:6,44; 
and often in Dt. 

(10) JH (21:11,12): of. 28:8; 88:7,10; 48: 
17; Ex. 21:8; Num. 22:84; 82:18. 

(11) .DJJ DViSK (21:22): of. 28:20; 48:21; 

Ex. 18:19. 

(12) nun (21:30): of. 26:16,18twice, 19,21,22,32; 
Ex. 7:24; Num. 21:18. 

3) Rare Words. 

(1) ....S , or Sr IDKbch/ concerning(20: 

2,13). 

(2) JVpJ (20:6). 

(3) njDK (20:12): of. Jos. 7:20. 

(4) npn (21:14,16,19). 

(5) (21:16). 

(6) rn^ (21:20). 

(7) "DJI p (21:23). 

4. STYLE. 

Before taking up in detail the characteristics of E’s style, the following 
anticipatory remarks deserve notice: (1) Being prophetic, we may expect him 

to be in the main like J; (2) with P, however, he has almost nothing in com- 

«——— 

* J and E, both being prophetic , have a great deal in common in vocabulary as well as in 
style. Hence many words hitherto considered as J, are really JE, and may be called here old, 
though E, as such, appears here for the first time, 
t See J, this section. 

t See under “ special characteristics " of this author, following page. 

I Of. J using quite frequently. 


1) Old Words.* 

0) OIK (80:6; 21:26). 

(2) (20:6; 21:81). 

(3) pn (20:11). 

(4) *)p33 DOBfHt (20:8; 21:14; 22:3). 

(6) Vll (21:8,20). 

(6) iV (21:8,14,16,16). 

• • •• 

• • 

(7) BHJ (21:10). 

( 8 ) noin (20:16; 21:26). 

(9) *71p3 (21:12; 22:18). 

do) nniK by (21:11,26). 

an nna mu ( 21 : 27 , 82 a). 

(12) JTfeM21:16,16). 

(13) npn (21 :19). 

(14) 7v)J? to eacrtflcc (22:2). 

(16) nSj? (22:2,3,6,7,8,13). 

(16) n3?D (82:9 twice). 

2) New Words. 

0) pK (20:1): of. 24:62; Num. 18:29; 
Jos. 16:19; Jud. 1:15). 

(2) D'H 1 ?** (20:3,6,11,13,17; 21:6,12,17 thrice, 19, 
20,22,23; 22:1,3,8,9,12): no special references are 
required. 

(8) DlSn vision, revelation (20:3): it is exclu¬ 
sively used in E,t outside of Dt. 

(4) DJ -[-personal pronoun® (20:5,6twice; 21: 
26 twice). 
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mon; his us© of D*!Y?K* is only apparently like P, for E continues to use this 
term for deity throughout his narrative, while P would use nifT even in Genesis, 
were it not for the question of consistency with his statement in 6:8; (8) the 
prophetic traits are often more intensely exhibited in E than in J; (4) this 
writer’s material is fragmentary, as we find it, there being no complete or contin¬ 
uous story,—a fact due, in large part, to the similarity of his material to that of 
J, the two being easily blended, or one substituted for the other: (5) the follow¬ 
ing special characteristics have been noted and may be stated in general terms by 
way of introduction: (a) the exclusive use of ; (b) the occasional use of 

the plural form of the verb with the name of God (cf. 20:12 ; 85:7); (c) the fre¬ 
quent occurrence of dreams, especially as revelations from God (cf. 20:3,6: 28:12; 
81:10,11,24; 87:5-8,9,10; 40:9-11,16,17; 41:1-7); (d) frequent reference to angels, 
as God’s representatives, “calling down from heaven ” (21:17; 22:11); (e) repetition 
of proper names in calling (cf. 22:11; Ex. 3:4); (f) statements respecting three 
days’ journey (cf. 22:4; Ex. 8:18; 8:23; 15:22; Num. 18:33); (g) references to 
the existence of “strange gods” in the families of the patriarchs (cf. 31:19,24; 
35:4; Josh. 24:2); (h) the special interest exhibited in places and traditions of 
northern as over against southern Israel. 

1) He is interested in geography and archaeology (1) Abraham dwells between 
Kadesh and Shur , 20:1. (2) Hagar wanders in the desert of Beersheba , 21:14. 
(3) Ishmael makes his abode in the desert of Paran , 21:21. (4) His wife is from 
Egypt , 21:21. (5) Origin of the name “ Beer-sheba,” 21:31. 

2 ) He is vivid and descriptive J as seen ( 1 ) in his method of presenting mate¬ 
rial by means of conversation: (a) God and Abimlech, 20:3-7, in which four 
points are indirectly brought out; (a) details of the way in which Abimelech 
came to take Sarah, 20:5; (p) the testimony of God himself to Abimelech’s inno¬ 
cence, 20:6; (7) the representation of Abraham as a prophet , 20:7a; (6) God’s 
threat that he will avenge Abraham, if his wife is not returned, 20:8b,7b. (b) 
Abimelech and Abraham, 20:9-13, informing us of (a) Abraham’s motive, v. 11; 
( p) why she was called sister rather than something else, v. 12 ; (7) their standing 
agreement as to the mode of deception, v. 13. (c) Abimelech and Abraham’s alli¬ 
ance, 21:22-80, disclosing (a) Abraham’s prosperity , v. 22b; (p) that Abimelech’s 
servants, without his knowledge, robbed Abraham of a well, vs. 25,26. (d) Minor 
talk: (a) Abimelech’s offers to Abraham and Sarah, 20:15,16; (p) Sarah asking 
Abraham to banish Hagar and her son, 21:10; (7) God’s instruction on this point, 
21:12; (<?) Angel to Hagar, 21:17b,18; (e) God directing to sacrifice Isaac, 22:2; 
(0 Abraham leaving his servants behind, 22:5; ( 7 ) Isaac and Abraham in refer¬ 
ence to the victim, 22:7,8; ( 0 ) angel to Abraham, 22:12. (2) In the use of circum¬ 
stantial clauses: (a) “ for she is a man’s wife,” 20:3; (b) “ having done deeds unto 

* See p. 266, and of. p. 22 (No. 1 of this vol.). 

t It will he noticed that these headings are the same as under J. 
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me that ought not to be done,” 20:9b; (c) “ putting it on her shoulder, etc.,” 21: 
14; (d) “ since neither didst thou tell me, neither yet heard I of it, etc.,” 21:26b; 
(e) “ while I and the boy, etc.,” 22:5; (f) “ seeing thou hast not withheld, etc.,” 
22:12; (g) “ caught in the thicket by its horns,” 22:13. 

3) He is highly dramatic. (1) In not telling us all the facts at once, but keep¬ 
ing us in suspense till the denouement is fully developed, as seen (a) in omitting 
any motive or reason for Abraham’s action in calling Sarah a sister (20:2a), that it 
may all be explained later (cf. vs. 11,13); (b) in not assigning any reason for Abime- 
lech’s taking Sarah to his court, the reader being allowed to infer, from v. lib, 
that her beauty must have been so great as to endanger her husband’s life; (c) 
in withholding the result of Abraham’s trial till we reach v. 12. (2) In working 
up toward a dimax; note (a) in the story of Hagar’s banishment (21:14-17), how 
our sympathies are more and more enlisted: she starts out with scanty provisions, 
and the child upon her shoulder; she is lost in the desert; the water fails; the 
unfortunate mother drops the child, and flees from the spot, that she may not see 
his dying agonies; but just as she breaks out in despairing tears, the angel’s 
voice call8 out from heaven; (b) in offering up Isaac, how gradually the reality 
of the transaction grows upon one: Abraham starts out on a journey with his 
son and servants; at a little distance from the appointed place he dismounts, and 
walks alone with Isaac; the latter is made to bear the wood that is soon to con¬ 
sume him; in blissful ignorance, he asks, u Where is the victim ?” Abraham 
answers evasively, u The Lord will providethe spot is reached, the altar built, 
Isaac bound, put on the altar, the knife lifted,—and then the angel interferes. 
(3) In selecting a central figure, and grouping all the events about it, e. g., (a) in 
the 20th chapter, Abraham is the principal actor; Sarah is mentioned as the 
“ woman ” (v. 3), “ the man’s wife ” (v. 7); it is Abraham who causes her to be 
taken to court (v. 2); it is because he is a prophet that she is to be returned 
(v. 7); the king blames him (not Sarah) for the deception and its consequences; 
the rewards or presents are given to Abraham; at his prayer, Abimelech’s family 
is relieved; (b) in 21:10-21, Ishmael is the hero; Sarah wants Hagar banished; 
but the emphasis, after all, is on “ her son,” for he is not to be heir with Isaac; 
in the sufferings that follow “ the child ” is continually emphasized, and heaven 
itself opens rather to the innocent cry of the boy than to his mother’s heart-rend¬ 
ing tears; (c) in ch. 22, it is again Abraham (not Isaac, strange to say) who is the 
principal actor; his every movement and word are carefully recorded—from the 
“ saddling of the ass ” to the u lifting of the knife.” (4) In keeping one great theme 
before him, whatever the details. The selection of characters, though apparently 
strange, is due only to the selection of thought. What the prophet really wants 
to tell us is, that God will take care of his own, whatever be their afflictions and 
trials. Hence the subject is Abraham, his troubles about Sarah, Ishmael and 
Isaac, and how all things “ worked together for good ” for him who trusted God. 
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4) He is prophetic (furnishing religious instruction). He teaches us, e. g., that 
(1) God is interested in human affairs; (2) He watches over those that trust in 
Him; (3) upright men (heathen even, 20:4,6) are providentially kept from moral 
evil; (4) He hears the prayer of the righteous (20:7,17); (5) He hears the cry of the 
innocent (21:17), and (6) provides for them even in the desert (21:19); (7) the good 
man is prosperous, and his favor is sought after by others (21:22, 28); (8) true 
faith goes calmly to its task, and attends to the minutest details of duty even 
when a catastrophe is impending. 

*5) He abounds in stories. The whole material (chs. 20-22) being nothing but 
a collection of stories. 

6) He possesses certain peculiar * characteristics. (1) God’s appearing in 
dreams , 20:3,6; (2) a plural verb with Elohim, 20:13; (3) angels calling down 
from heaven, 21:17; 22:11; (4) “three days’ journey,” 22:4; (6) repetition of 
proper name, in calling a person, 22:11. 

5. material. 

1) Duplicates. (1) Chapter 20 seems to be but a different version of 12:10- 

20f; the general resemblance is striking, since in both (a) Abraham represents her 
as a sister; (b) the motive being fear for his life; (c) Sarah is taken to a foreign 
court; (d) God interferes in her behalf; (e) the king as well as his entire house¬ 
hold suffer; (f) the foreign prince blames Abraham (note the similarity of the lan¬ 
guage: rvwy JlMt no 12:18, and tV&P no 20:9); (g) Sarah is then 

restored; (h) Abraham receives a bonus. (2) 21:10-21 seems to be a modification of 
10:5,14, the points of contact being (a) Sarah’s dislike to Hagar and her offspring 
(potential or actual) ; (b) treatment of Hagar in such a way that she leaves (volun¬ 
tarily or forcedly) ; (c) conversation in the desert with an angel;' (d) his promise 
that she shall have a great future for her son; (e) a well in the desert. (3) 21:22- 
31 is essentially the same as 26:26-33, since in both (a) Abimelech is king and 
Phichol a commander in chief; (b) they come because of the patriarch’s prosperity; 
(c) they desire and obtain a covenant of peace; (d) the event takes place in Beer- 
sheba; (e) the name of the place is in some way connected with “ seven.” 

2) Differences. These stories, while having resemblances enough to show that ’ 
they relate to the same event , nevertheless vary enough to indicate their literary 
independence; note (1) in ch. 20, as compared with 12:10-20, the following differ¬ 
ences in details: (a) E places Sarah in Abimelech's court at Gerar (20:2), J takes 
her to Pharaoh in Egypt (12:15); (b) according to E, the suffering or disease of 
the king and of his house is to prevent him from sin (18:6 in connection with 17); 
but J refers to it as punishment (12:17); (c) the king of Gerar invites Abraham to 
stay in his country (20:16), but Pharaoh sends him away (12:19b-20); (d) E mag- 

* i. e., not In common with J. 

t The consideration of 26:6-11, In this connection, will be taken up later (cf. p. 272 sq.). 
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nifles Abraham as prophet and intercessor; J has nothing about this. (2) The two 
accounts of Hagar’s banishment present the following differences: (a) accord¬ 
ing to E, she is driven out (21:14); J says she was so treated that she fled (10:6); 
(b) according to E, she leaves Abraham’s house with Ishmael on her shoulder; 
according to J, the child is still unborn; (c) in E, Ishmael is the cause (21:9); in J, 
Hagar herself is to blame; (d) in E, it is Abraham himself who sends her away 
(21:14); in J, her treatment is left to Sarah (10:6); (e) according to E, she is 
treated more humanely (21:14) than she is in J’s story (10:6); (f) in E, the angel 
calls down from heaven (21:17); in J, he meets her on the road (10:7); (g) in E, she 
finds the well (21:19a); in J, she is found at the well (10:7,14). (3) The consid¬ 
eration of 21:22-31 must be deferred till wtf reach its parallel , 20:26-33; but the 
principal differences are, (a) for Abraham (in 21) Isaac is put (in 20), (b) differ¬ 
ent circumstance for Beer-sheba. 

3) Inconsistencies . Not only is E distinct in language, style, and manner of 
presentation, but also his material is incompatible with previous accounts of both 
F and J. (1) As compared with F, (a) ch. 20 cannot be reconciled by any possi¬ 
bility of interpretation with Sarah’s age as given in 17:17. That which is said 

* 

here of Sarah could not possibly be spoken of a woman ninety years of age. Still 
further, (b) 21:14-20 is unnatural when compared with 16:16; 17:24,25. In these 
latter passages Ishmael is thirteen years of age when Isaac is promised; hence is 
fourteen when the latter is bom. Ishmael is banished after Isaac is formally 
weaned (21:8-10). The feast of weaning did not take place before the child was 
three years old. Ishmael was, therefore, seventeen years of age. Now, why or 
how should Hagar carry such a lad on her shoulder f (v. 14). Why should he be 
so helpless when cast down under the bush ? (vs. 15,16). Why should the angel 
instruct the exhausted mother to “lift up the boy ”? (v. 18). Then (2) ch. 20 is 
not less out of harmony (a) with 18:11,12 (J’s statement that Sarah was very old). 
It needs no elaboration; and (b) if this incident at Gerar is simply another event 
by the same writer as the author of 12:10-20, is it conceivable that Abraham, after 
his experience in Egypt, would repeat the same deception at Gerar, especially 
at a time when Sarah’s condition was so critical ? The material, then, without 
reference to other considerations , is irreconcilable with that of either F or J; it must 
be from a different source, and the argument becomes much stronger when we 
find that just this material, so ‘much out of harmony with what has gone before, 
has linguistic peculiarities which also distinguish it from the other writers. 

4) It is, however, evident that E’s matter begins very abruptly; “ And Abra¬ 
ham moved thence.... ” Whence ? There undoubtedly existed a full history of 
the patriarchs by the author. [Cf. Jos. 24:2, where the r&sumS begins with Terah.] 
Perhaps R did not have all of this story. Perhaps the early material was so similar 

to that of J as not to require repetition. The only thing which appears certain is 

* 

that we have a new writer. 
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8. THEOLOGY. 

1) In general , this author’s view of God’s relation to man is about midway 
between P’s stiff superiority and J’s aggravating anthropomorphism. We notice 
(1) God is interested in human affairs, and yet he does npt “ come down ” to find 
out things; (2) he appears neither formally nor visibly, but in dreams; (3) his 
visits are frequent, but hardly familiar; (4) angels are employed; but instead of 
walking about on the highways, they “ call down from heaven.” 

2) It is nevertheless true that his conception resembles J’s more than it does 

i 

P’s: (1) altars and sacrifices are as old as the patriarchs; there is even the possi¬ 
bility of human sacrifice in their day. (2) God employs natural means ( sickness , 
for instance, to prevent intercourse between Abimelech and Sarah). (3) He 
indeed reveals himself to, and is interested in, a heathen prince; but Abraham is 
his favorite . 

3) His monotheism is not so strict even as that of J: (1) He uses 
exclusively; (2) occasionally even with a plural verb. 

XL The Analysis of Gen. 24:1-28:9. 

% 

[Subjects: (1) Isaac courts Rebekah by proxy, and marries her; (2) Abraham 
and Ishmael die; (3) Esau and Jacob are bom; (4) Isaac and Abimelech; (5) 
Jacob gets Esau’s blessing by deceit; (6) Jacob sent to Paddan.] 

A Element of P. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

25:7—1 la,l2-17,19,20... .26b; 26:S4sq.; 27:46 (Kuen., Del., K. and S. = R); 
28:1-9. 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

“ Abraham, having completed 175 years, dies, and is buried by Isaac and Ish¬ 
mael in the cave of Machpelah, near Sarah. God’s blessing is then transferred to 
Isaac. [Ishmael having raised up twelve princes (all of whom are given by name), 
passes away at the age of 137.] When forty years of age, Isaac marries Rebekah, 
the daughter of Bethuel from Paddan-aram; and he is sixty years old, when they 
(Esau and Jacob*) are bom. Esau, at forty , marries two Hittite women, who are a 
source of displeasure to Isaac and Rebekah. Isaac accordingly instructs Jacob not 
to take a wife ( from the daughters of Canaan,’ but to go to Paddan-aram and marry 
one of Laban’s daughters. ‘And thus EIrShaddai will bless thee and make thee 
an assembly of nations; and Abraham’s blessing will be transferred unto thee 
and thy seed.’ Jacob leaves, as directed, for Paddan-aram. Esau, seeing how 
dissatisfied Isaac is with Canaanitish womep, takes, in addition to his wives, 
a daughter of Ishmael.” 

* The names have to be supplied from a different aooount yrhich R has Inserted. 
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1) Old Words. 
0) "H W (25:7,17). 

(2) jm (25:8,17). 

(8) nSflaon-myo (25:9). 

(4) n'lSh (26:12,18,19). 

(5) T^irl (25:19). 

(«) np Sk (28:8). 

(7) Hie (28:8). 

(8) H31 (28:8). 

(9) -pin p* (28:4). 

(10) O'n^K (28:4). 


8. LANGUAGE OF P. 

2) New Words. 

0) ♦'Dj) S* *|P1JH (25:8,17): of. 85:20; 49:20, 

88; Num. 90:24,26; 27:18; Deut. 82:50. 

(2) mo nrw* (25:11): of. Lev. 16:11; Num. 
85:28; Jos. 1:1(7); 1 Chr. 2:24; 2 Chr. 22:4; 24: 
17; 25:25. But also Oen. 26:18; Jud. 1:1; Ruth 
2:11; 28am. 1:1; lKgs. 11:40; 2Kgs. 1:1; 14:17. 

(8) mOtf nSx (25:18,16): of. 86:10,40; 46:8; 
Ex. 1:1; 6:16; Num. 1:5; 8:2,8,18; 18:4,16; 27:1; 
84:17,18; Jos. 17:3; IChr. 6:2; 8:88; 9:44; 14:4. 
(4) D1K pfl (for Dnni D1H) (25:20; 28:2,5,6,7). 

4. 8TYLE. 


It is—1) Numerical , as seen (1) in the hundred and three score and fifteen 
years of Abraham’s life, 25:7; (2) twelve princes, 25:16; (3) the years of Ishmael 
were 137, 25:17; (4) Isaac was sixty years old, etc., 25:26b; (5) Isaac marries at 
forty, 25:20; (6) Esau marries at forty, 26:34. 

2) Systematic , as seen (1) The toledoth of Ishmael, 25:12 (this, it will be 
remembered, is the seventh of a ten-series); (2) The toledoth of Isaac, 25:19 (the 
eighth in the series). 

3) Stereotyped . Note the phrases (1) 25:7,17; (2) Dffl) 

VOtf *7$ fjDN’1,25:8,17; (8) Jrfrn 25:12,19; (4) V? , 25:20; 

28:9 [cf. 16:3]. 

4) Verbose and repetitious. (1) “These are the days of the years of the life 

-which he lived,” 25:7; (2) HJtJ* repeated with each of connected numerals, 

25:7,17; (3) after having given us a whole chapter (23) about the legal transaction 
of the “ cave in Machpelah,” he tells the story over again in 25:9b, 10; (4) in 
describing a woman, he not only tells us who her father is, but often also whose 
sister she is, 25:20; 28:9; (5) that we may be certain of a person’s death, he 
describes it thus: “ And he gave up the ghost , and died... .and was gathered to his 
people” 25:8,17; (6) to refresh our memory, he tells us that “ Ishmael was the 
son of Abraham, whom Hagar, the Egyptian, Sarah’s servant, bore unto Abra¬ 
ham,” 25:12; (7) the customary heading, “ and these are the generations of Ish¬ 
mael,” is strengthened by, “ and these are the names of the ghildren of Ishmael, by 
their names, according to their generations,” and finally described by “ these are the 
children of Ishmael, and these are their names,” 25:12,13,16; (8) all that is really 
necessary in his material is: six words (out of thirteen) in 25:7; four words (out 
of ten) in vs. 8,9a,11a; first three words (out of twelve) in vs. 12,13b,14,15; eight 
words (out of fifteen) in 17; first three words (out of nine) in vs. 19,20a, [a verse 
which B omitted] , 26b; 26:34sq.; six words in 27:46a, and six words in 27:46b (or 
twelve out of twenty-one); 28:l-5a,8,9 (omitting the last clause); that is, only fif¬ 
teen verses out of twenty-five. 


* I myself should not call it characteristic of P. 
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5) Cold and lifeless. Nothing but a register of deaths, births and marriages, 
as follows: (1) deaths; (a) Abraham’s, 25:7-10; (b) Ishmael’s, 25:17; (2) births; 
(a) Ishmael’s twelve children, 25:12-15; (b) Isaac’s two children; (3) marriages; 
(a) Isaac and Rebekah, 25:20; (b) Esau with Judith and Basemath, 26:34; (c) 
Jacob goes to find a wife, 28:1-5; (d) Esau with Mahalath, 28:6-9. 


s. 




ATE RIAL. 


1) Duplicates. (1) Isaac bestows his blessing on Jacob (JE = 27:1-40; P = 
28:1a,8sq.); (2) Jacob is sent away by his parents to Rebekah’s people (JE = 27: 
41-45; P== 27:46; 28:1b,2,5). 

2) Differences. As usual, P knows nothing of family difficulties. (1) Jacob 
gets his blessing simply because he leaves home; there is no cheating or rivalry 
between him and Esau. (2) Jacob leaves home simply because his parents do not 
wish him to marry in the neighborhood; no hatred on the part of Esau, no fear 
on Jacob’s part. 

3) Omissions. We find nothing in JE about (1) Abraham’s death, (2) Sarah’s 
death, (3) Ishmael’s death. Some critics* think the first , at least, existed, but 

k 

was omitted by R. 

0. THEOLOGY. 

This section of P contains no material of a theological nature. 




lament of J. 


1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

25:5,lib,18a (Well., Kuen., Kitt., 25:1-6,lib; Del., 25:1-6,18,lib; K. and 
S., 1-5, lib, 18 to DHVO); 24 [except 62,67b and ION mt? in 67a = R] 
(Well., Kuen., K. and S., give also 62 and 67b [except = VDttl? claiming 
that there existed an account of Abraham’s death immediately after v. 62. They 
also leave this chapter before 25, in its natural place. So also Del., who, however, 
omits 67b); 26:1b, first three words of 2,3a,7-14,16sq. ,19-33 [first three words of 

1,2 beginning with , 6 = E; 3b-5 = R d ; DrTDtt-in 1MM 8 

= R] (Well., la.15,18 = R d [JE]; 2-5 = R d ; Kuen., la,3b-5=R d ; 15,18 = R d [JE]; 
Del., 26:1-33*= J, worked over by R, expanded by D 2 (R d ) in vs. 2-5, and supple¬ 
mented by R from E in vs. 6-33, specifically in 6,26, and 32; Kitt., 7sq.,26,28-38 

= R from E(?); 15,18 = R; K and S., DmDtt.in vs « l*2b,3b-5,15, 

18 = R; otherwise all these critics assign 26:1-33 to J); 25:21-34 [except 26c = 
P 2 , and traces of E in 25,27] (Well., 24-26ab = E(?); Kuen., Bud., K. and S., all 
agree with Dill.; Del., 24-26ab,27-84 may be E or J); 27:1-45[= JE; J is found, 
though not separable in (7),15,(20),24-27,30a to JIN * 35-38,44b or 45a«, 


* See Dill., Gen., 5th ed., p. 302, under 06sq. 
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etc. See E below ] (Well., J apparent in 7,20,24-27,30a,83sq.; bo Del., adding a 
trace of J in 46; so Kitt., adding 15 in part, 29b,35-38,45, but omitting 33sq.; 
K. and S., la,2-4a,5-10,14sq.,17,18a,20,24-27, last three words in 28,29b-32 

[except 30 VDtt_"]tt *JT1L 35-39a,40-43,45 = J; all the rest = E, except 

46 = B). 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

“Abraham gives all his property to Isaac, who settles down at Beer-lahai-roi. 
Being old and prosperous, Abraham adjures his steward not to take a wife for 
Isaac from the Canaanites, but from his own family. The servant takes a solemn 
oath to comply with these conditions, and sets out for Aram-naharaim, to the 
city of Nahor (Abraham’s brother). Then follows a long and detailed description 
of the interview with Bebekah and her return with the servant to become Isaac’s 
wife. Isaac takes her to the house and marries her. He moves to Gerar, where 
Yahweh appears to him and renews his covenant made with Abraham. Bebekah 
he represents as a sister, fearing lest the people may kill him because of her 
beauty. After some days, Abimelech, the king of Gerar, notices that the relations 
between Isaac and Bebekah are too familiar to be merely fraternal. He reproves 
him for a misrepresentation which might have led to sinful consequences; but 
issues a proclamation to his people to let this man and wife alone. Isaac devotes 
himself to agriculture, and is so successful that he arouses the jealousy of the 
king. He is thus compelled to move to the valley of Gerar, where his servants 
find a spring; the shepherds of Gerar, however, contest their right to its use. 
The same thing is repeated at their second attempt to procure water; but when 
the third well is dug there is no trouble. From'there Isaac goes to Beer-sheba, 
where Y ahweh appears and comforts him; he builds an altar. King Abimelech 
and his commander-in-chief, Phichol, come to him, and desire to make an alliance 
with him, which he accepts. Then his servants find a well which he calls Skebah; 
hence the name of the place, Beer-sheba. Bebekah being childless, Isaac prays to 
Yahweh, who hears him, and Bebekah conceives. Twins are to be bom, who 
will continually strive for supremacy, but the elder will be subject to the younger. 
In the fullness of time, the first child comes out red and hairy, and they call it 
Esau; the other comes out holding his brother by the heel, hence his name Jacob. 
As they grew up, Esau became a hunter; while Jacob was a shepherd. Isaac 
loved Esau, but Bebekah preferred Jacob. 

“ Once, when Jacob was boiling pottage, Esau comes in from the chase very 
tired, and requests some. Jacob says, ‘ Sell me your birthright for it.’ Esau 
replies, ‘ I am at the point to die; what profit shall the birthright do to me ? ’ 
Jacob makes the bargain sure by an oath, and gives the pottage to his brother, 
who, having satisfied his appetite, departs, despising his birthright.” # 

i 

* Oh. 27 will be considered by Itself, p. 278sq. 
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8. LANGUAGE OF JE,* OR J. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) D’O’D R3 (24:1). 

(2) HIPT (24:1,3,7,12,21,28,27 twice, 31,34,40.42.44, 
48 twice, 60,51,62,68; 25:21,22,23; 26:2,12,22,24,26, 
28,29; 27:7,20,27). 

(8) O'V (24:2,9,83,47; 27:87). 

(4) R1 (24:2,12,14,17,28,42,43,46; 26:80; 26:28; 
27:2,8,9,19,21,26). 

(6) mSlD! pR (24:4,7). 

(0) '31R (24:3,13,24,27,34,37,42,43 ; 26:22,30,32; 

26:24twice; 27:19). 

(7) DID (24:15,46; 27:4,33). 

(8) (= sexual Intercourse) (24:16). 

(9) (24:5,39; 27:12). 

(10) |£) (24:6; 26:7,9). 

(11) p*T (24:9; 26:29). 

(12) •n«1p l 7 (24:17.66). 

03) JlS (24:23,25,54). 

04) by my (24:80). 

(15) pH3 (24:31). 

(16) nOlH 124:14,44). 

(17) ina (24:18,46; 27:20). 

(18) D’lJJ (24:63,64). 

(19) SnR (24:07; 26:27; 26:26). 

(20) l 1 ? 1 (with father) (25:8). 

(21) inm (25:21). 

(22) *|pff (26:8). 

(23) DIPD pDjn (26:22). 

(24) 313y3 (26:24; 27:4,10,19,31). 

(26) H3TD (24:26). 

(26) m3 JV13 (26:28). 

(27) nn y (26:29; 27:3,8,86,43). 

(28) *ip33 D3l?n (26:31). 

(29) p~by (25:30; 26:83). 

(30) S)p3 yWff (27:8,13,43). 

(31) *]R (27:18,30). 

(32) D1 + per*- pron. (27:31,84,38). 

(33) np^3f (27:34). 

(34) nipD (26:14 twice). 

(36) 3Dy (26:15). 

(36) IDH (26:15,18 twice, 19,21,22,82). 

2) New Words. 

(1) "ft (24:6): cf. 81:24,29; Ex. 10:28; 

19:12; 34:12; and often in Deut. 

(2) D3t? (tor ^fQ) (24:16,45): of. 9:23; 21:14; 
48:22; 49:15; Ex. 12:84. 

(3) nmn H3D (24:16; 26:7). 


(4) rrSsn ( 24 : 21 , 40 , 42 , 60 ): cf. «9: 2 , 3 , 23 . 

(5) "ion rwy (24:12,14,49): cf. 40:14; 47:29; 

Ex. 20:6; 84:6,7. 

(6) DDR! "TDH (24:27,49): cf. 47:29; Ex. 84:6. 

(7) mnnerm np ( 24 : 20 , 48 ): cf. 48:28; Ex.4: 

31; 12:27; 84:8. 

(8) iny (25:21): cf. Ex. 8:4,5,24,26,26 ; 9:28; 
10:10,17. 

(9) DR 1 ? (26:23thrice; 27:29). 

(10) yi*!0 (26:27): cf. 40:7; Ex. 2:18; 8:3; 5: 
14; 18:14; Jos. 17:14. 

(11) D'Ty ’"U (26:9,16): cf. 88:17,20,23; Ex. 28: 
19; 84:26. 

# 

(12) BWD (27:12,21,22): cf. 81:34,37; Ex. 10:21. 

(13) tfVfi (27:28,36): cf. Num. 18:12. 

« 

(14) DDff (27:41): cf. 49: 23; 60:15. 

(15) blW (27:46): cf.81:38;42:36; 48:14twice; 
Ex. 28:26. 


(16) n; (used adverbially) (25:22,32; 27:20,21, 
24,36). 

(17) mK (as verb)(24:66): cf.82:5; 84:19; Ex. 
22:28. 

3) Rare Words. 


(1) mpn (24:12; 27:20). 

(2) RDJ (24:17). 

(3) HRTOD (24:21). 

(4) miUD (24:63). 

(5) nrVn < 24 :65). 

• • apt «■ 


(6) *yy* (24:66). 

(7) (25:29,30). 

(8) D'ySn (25:30). 

(9) Dnjjtf (26:12). 

(10) m r 2% (26:14). 

(11) DfiD (26:16,18). 


(12) pfrj? (26:20). 

(13) TSn (27:3). 

f 1 i v 

(14) D'OytDO (27:4,7,9,17). 

(15) ynyno (27:12). 

(10) n'lDH (27:15). 

(17) npSn (27:16). 

(18) ’IDKTD (27:28,39). 

(19) Rl£3R (27:33,37). 


(20) Tin (27:40). 

• T 

(21) p*1S (27:40). 

(22) !p3*\ (24:11). 

(23) rhXH (27:86). 


(24) HD*103 (27:86): cf. 84:13. 


* E being doubtful and brief in this section, the vocabularies of JE are considered together. 


* 
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4. STYLE OF JE. 

It is—1) Free and flowing . (1) There is not found a formal statement in the 
entire narrative, although the atm, of course, is the same as that of F, viz., to 

describe the origin of Jacob and Esau and their relation one to another. We 

« 

may note (a) how gracefully Bebekah is introduced (ch. 24); (b) how the whole 
future history of Israel and Edom is summed up in the few words of the oracle 
(25:28); (c) how the character of the two boys is depicted in a story (25:29-84); 
(d) how thrilling is the manner in which Jacob obtains his blessing; and (e) how, 
after all, this is only the writer’s method of sending him to Aram. (2) There is 
order, to be sure, in this material, but no system . We feel from the very start 
(25:28) that Jacob is the hero; still Esau is kept in sight. He appears as a side¬ 
light all along, and is at last brought into reconciliation with his brother (32: 
4sq.). (8) The transition from one topic to another is easy, scarcely noticeable; 
e. g., (a) ch. 24 begins with Abraham, but we are soon lost in Isaac’s courtship 
by proxy; (b) a step changes Bebekah’s girlhood into maternity, and thus, 
naturally enough, we are introduced to Jacob, the most important of all the 
patriarchs. 

2) Full of stories . These may merely be indicated: (1) Abraham’s servant 
and Bebekah (24); (2) Bebekah’s hard maternity (25:21-28); (8) Esau and Jacob 
as children (25:24-28); (4) Jacob gets the birthright (25:29-84); (5) Bebekah in 
Gerar* (26:6-11); (6) Isaac's experiences in Philistia (26:12-38); (7) Jacob obtains 
the blessing (27:1-40); (8) his flight to Laban (27:41-45). 

8) Dramatic , poetic, picturesque. Only a few out of many points may be cited: 
(1) the presentation of material through conversation; e. g., (a) Abraham’s ideas 
on intermarriage, as well as his utter separation from his birthplace, could not 
be more emphatically expressed than in the solemn talk between him and his serv¬ 
ant (24:2-9); (b) the servant’s talk; his prayerful soliloquy, his inquiries of 
Bebekah, and her artless answers, his direct and pointed story to her parents; (c) 
the business-like speech of Laban and Bethuel, Laban’s welcome (v. 81), the 
acceptance of the proposal (vs. 50,51), the effort to detain Bebekah (vs. 55-58); (d) 
Jacob’s bargain with Esau (25:29-82); (e) the account of the blessing, Isaac and 
Esau (27:1-4), Bebekah and Jacob (vs. 6-13), Jacob and Isaac (vs. 19-21), Esau 
and Isaac (vs. 81-40), Bebekah’s last words to Jacob (vs. 42-45). (2) Human 
nature depicted: (a) The servant in his prayer shows a calm confidence that 
Yahweh will “act kindly” to his master; (b) as soons as he learns the parent¬ 
age of the girl he feels confident of success, and thanks Yahweh; (c) Laban’s 
hospitality, unbounded—but due to the rich character of the gifts bestowed upon 
his sister; (d) business before pleasure; for the servant refuses to eat till he has 
told his errand; (e) the servant's story is a masterpiece of simplicity and shrewd- 

m 

* Here the order of the chapter is followed. 
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ness: he touches but briefly on salient points, but is careful to tell just what 

* 

would attract his listeners, and to omit what would arouse their prejudice or 
ridicule. Note how he expands Abraham’s possessions; “ flocks and cattle, and 
silver and gold, men-servants, maid-servants, and camels and asses” (24:35); 
Isaac’s providential birth, “ jlfijpt Hlltf ” (▼• 86); Abraham speaks of his 
“ land and birthplace ” (v. 4); the servant invariably speaks of the closer family 
ties, u my family and my father’s house ” (v. 38); he omits the injunction “ not to 
take Isaac back(f) the rough humor of Esau is characteristic: “lam going to 
die anyway, what profit shall the birthright do to me ? ” (25:32); (g) the sly invent¬ 
iveness of Bebekah. (3) Descriptive touches: (a) time of day; cf. “ at the time of 
evening” (24:11); “in the morning” (24:54); “at the even-tide” (24:63); “the 
same night” (26:24); “they arose early in the morning” (26:31); (b) manner of 
action, as seen in “let down thy pitcher that I may drink” (24:14); “with her 
pitcher on her shoulder ” (24:15); “ she let down her pitcher upon her hand ” 
(24:18); “she emptied her pitcher and ran again” (24:20); “he stood by the 
camels at the fountain ” (24:30); “ he ungirded the camels, and gave, etc.” (24:32); 
“ I put the ring upon her nose, and the bracelets upon her hands ” (24:47); “ that 
I may turn to the right hand or to the left ” (24:49); “ he lifted up his eyes and saw ” 
(24:63,64); “looked out at a window” (26:8); “take thy weapons.... go out to 
the field, and take me venison” (27:3); “ lifted up his voice and wept” (27:38). 

(4) Dramatic coincidences: “Before he had done speaking, Bebekah came out ” 
(24:15); Isaac is out in the field, when Bebekah arrives (24:63); Bebekah hap¬ 
pens to hear Isaac’s instructions to Esau (27:5); Jacob was yet scarcely gone 
out, when Esau came (27:30). (5) Words and actions indicative of character: (a) 
the faithfulness of Abraham’s servant is seen in his prayer (24:12-14); his thank¬ 
fulness to God for his success (24:26,27,52); his desire to return immediately 
(24:54,56); (b) the character of Bebekah is clearly presented: she is kindly, offer¬ 
ing her service to a stranger (24:18,19); active, for she hastens and runs (24:18, 
20); direct and explicit, in answering questions (24:24,25,58); modest, veiling her 
face when first meeting Isaac (24:65b); pious, going to seek God in trouble 

(25:22b); ingenious, looking for every favorable opening for her favorite son (27: 
6-10; 11,15,16; 42-45). 

4) Characterized by puns. (1) Esau, because hairy; (2) Jacob, because hold¬ 
ing the heel; (3) Edom, because of the red pottage; (4) pHVp pr?V* (26:8); 

(5) Rehoboth, because God made broad (26:22); (6) Esek, because they had trouble 
with him (26:20); (7) Beer-sheba, because of the “seven.” (8) Esau bitterly 

remarks that “ Jacob is well named, because he had supplanted him ” (27:36). 

% 

5) Prophetic. (1) God guides the servant in making a right choice of the 
woman who is to be Israeli mother; (2) Abraham had faith to believe that God 
would do so; (3) readiness to serve is the sure sign of a right heart; (4) Isaac’s 
prayer is answered; (5) God watches over Isaac and Bebekah, though they have 
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foolishly exposed themselves to danger; (6) Isaac prospers in spite of trouble 
with the Philistines, because Yahweh is with him; (7) in spite of imperfections 
of the patriarchs, God works out his great plans through them. 

5. MATERIAL. 

1) Under J, as such, we have to consider only ch. 20, of which vs. 6-11 
are claimed to be a duplicate not only of ch. 20 (= E), but also of 12:10-20 
(= j). (l) In a comparison with ch. 20, the points of contact are, (a) the place, 
Qerar; (b) the king , Abimelech; (c) a patriarch representing his wife as a sister; (d) 
because of fear for his life on account of his wife’s beauty; (e) Abimelech, on 
discovering the deception, blames the patriarch for his conduct; (f) the patriarch 

explains that he acted in self-defense. (2) Noticeable differences are, (a) according 

«- 

to E it is Abraham and Sarah; according to J, Isaac and Rebekah; (b) E makes 
the danger of the woman actual; J, only possible; (c) according to E, Abimelech 
learns the fact of her true relation to the patriarch by God’s appearing in a dream; 
but in J he finds it out casually , by looking through the window; (d) consist¬ 
ently enough, J omits the part about presents given to the patriarch, the infliction 
of disease on the king and household, and the prayer of the patriarch for their 

restoration. 

2) When compared with J’s other account, (1) few and feeble points of con¬ 
tact are to be noticed, as (a) a patriarch and wife sojourn in a strange land; (b) 
they represent themselves as brother and sister; (c) the king of the land,on learn¬ 
ing the deceit, censures the husband, who pleads self-defense as an excuse. (2) 
The points of divergence, on the other hand, are many and marked: (a) in ch. 26, 
the place is Gerar in Philistia; in 12, Egypt; (b) here it is Eebekah and Isaac; 
there, Sarah and Abraham; (c) here the women is never separated from her hus¬ 
band ; there she is actually taken to the Egyptian court; (d) Pharaoh discovers 
the reality by plagues; Abimelech, by observation; (e) the Egyptian naturally 
makes recompense; the Philistine has no occasion to do this; (f) Pharaoh sends 
the deceitful couple out of his borders; Abimelech issues a proclamation “ not to 
touch the man and his wife.”* 

3) The following remarks may be included here: (1) It is highly improbable 
that the three accounts before us are of three different events; for it is unreason¬ 
able to suppose that Abraham would repeat such a disastrous experiment, or that 
Isaac would not have profited by his father’s double experience. (2) The ques¬ 
tions which relate to the age of the venerable women concerned in the stories, 
increase the difficulties enormously. (3) It will be noticed that J’s stories have 
practically nothing more in common than the palming off a wife for a sister; 

while E’s anecdote closely resembles both of the others. In other words, E is the 

* 

connecting link: from the story of Rebekah and Abimelech (ch. 26) there was 

* Is&ao is dismissed from Gerar, but later and for a different cause (86:16). 
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developed tbe story of Sarah and Abimelech (ch. 20), which in turn became that 
of Sarah and Pharaoh (ch. 12). (4) It is well to remember that even if Moses was 
the author of these stories, they are not the records of an eye-witness, but received 
traditions, which, passing from mouth to mouth, necessarily underwent certain 
changes and modifications from generation to generation. These varied versions 
often became in the course of time independent stories, if the changes became too 
essential and too great to look at them' as mere variations of the same theme. 
This seems to explain the double story of J. (5) Ch. 26 bears all the marks of 
originality: (a) it is the briefest; (b) it is the simplest; (c) it contains nothing 
supernatural; (d) it has nothing strange in it; (e) there is no attempt at edifica¬ 
tion (or undeserved glorification of the patriarch). 

4) It is also to be noted that vs. 26-33 are a duplicate of 21:22-32 (= E): (1) 

9 

for points of resemblance , see under u Material,” p. 263; (2) for points of differ¬ 
ence, see “ Material ” on p. 263-4. But in addition, the following points may be 
mentioned: (3) in ch. 26, Isaac receives his would-be allies very coldly at first, 
and hints that they have not treated him well; while Abraham is very ready to 
make a treaty; (4) with Isaac, they remain over night; (5) Abraham gives Abim¬ 
elech seven sheep; (6) the first two points, viz., the names of the king and chief 
commander, being the same, and the different origin assigned to Beer-sheba , seem 
sufficient to make the stories come from different authors. But add to these the 
minor points of difference enumerated above, and note the fact that the first story 
uses OVfW . while the second has HI IT i and the case becomes still more 
clear. 



The Element of E (or better, JE) 


L VERSES ASSIGNED. 

25:l-4[6 = R] (Well.,(?) Bud., Kuen., Del., Kitt., agree in assigning 1-6 to J.; 
K. and S., 1-6 = J, 6 = R); 26:26*,27* [fragments] (Well., 24sq.(?); Bud., Kuen., 
K. and S., no trace of E in 25; Del., J or E.; Kitt., 27sq. = E and J in common; 
26,26a = E); 26:1*,2*,6 (Well., Kuen., Kitt., K. and S., no trace of E.; Del., 
traces in 26,32a); 27:1-46 in part [especially 21-23,30b,83sq.; 44b = 45aK, one of 
which = E] (Well., 1,18,21-24,28,30b,36-38 =E; so Kuen., Del.; Kitt., lb,4,11,13, 
16 partly, 18,21-23,28,30b, 33b, 34,42; K. and S., lb beginning (after 

4b,11-13,16,18b beginning with , 19,21-23,28a,29a,30a3,33,34,89b,44). 


2. 8YNOPSIS* OF CHAPTER 87.+ 

“ Isaac, being old and blind, calls his favorite son, Esau, and tells him to take 
some game and prepare it according to his taste, and in return he will give him 
his final blessing. Rebekah, overhearing the conversation, calls Jacob, her son, 


• The synopsis here given takes no notice of its composite nature. 

+ The few other doubtful verses of E may well be disregarded, since they contain only the 
names of Keturah's children, which she bore to Abraham. 

*6 
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and informs him that Esau is about to receive the paternal blessing. She com¬ 
mands him to go to the flock and get two young kids, and she will prepare them 
for his father. He will take them in, and receive the blessing. Jacob objects 
that the blind father may feel him, and thus discover that he lacks the hair char¬ 
acteristic of Esau’s skin, and, if thus caught, he will be cursed rather than blessed. 
His mother assures him that she will assume the responsibility of the curse, if he 
will only do as she bids him. He complies. (The remainder of the story may be 
passed over.) By this deception Jacob secures the patriarchal blessing; Esau is 
indignant and determines to kill Jacob. Bebekah sends him away to her brother 
in Haran, where he is to remain till Esau becomes calmer, when she will send for 
him.” 

[Remark. The language and style of cb. 27 were considered under J, since the 

prophetic writers are so similar in these respects as to make it impossible, in this 
case, to discern their elements, except in so far as “ Material ” is concerned.] 

5. MATERIAL OF CHAPTER 27. 

1) The composite character of this story is evident, because (1) ni!T occurs 

three times (vs. 7,20,27), is found in 28. (2) Unnecessary, even inexplicable, 

repetition occurs: (a) vs. 18,19 tell of Isaac’s asking Jacob, “ Who art thou, my 
sonV” and of Jacob’s replying, “lam Esau, thy first-born(b) in vs. 21-23, 
Isaac, still incredulous, feels Jacob, and is satisfied that it is Esau, “ and so he 
blessed him.” The whole matter, then, is settled. But in v. 24, Isaac asks again, 
“ Art thou my son Esau ?” and Jacob says “ I am.” Then in v. 26, Isaac says, 
u Draw near and kiss me, my son,” and then he blesses him, saying, “ The smell 
of my son is like the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed;” (c) in vs. 33, 
84, Isaac tells Esau that somebody else got the blessing, and Esau cries bitterly 
and asks to be blessed also; in vs. 37,38, we have the same thing repeated: 
Isaac enumerates the blessings bestowed on Jacob, and says, “ What now can I do 
for thee ?” Esau replies, “ Bless me too, my father I” and lifts up his voice and cries . 
These facts are sufficiently similar and at the same time different enough to 
warrant the conclusion that R has combined two accounts. 

2) It is true on the other hand that it is not possible from these duplicate 
statements to make two complete and consistent stories. The introductory part 
(vs. 1-14) and the conclusion (vs. 41-45) are probably drawn from one of the 
sources, or else are so thoroughly combined, that their distinctive marks are 

obliterated. 

3) This chapter, it must be confessed, furnishes a strong argument against 
the analysis not only because of the lack of agreement among the critics, but also 
because it is impossible to make out two accounts; but the case is not so bad if 
only the work of R is admitted. Similar work has often been found; yet here he 
seems to have treated his original materials more freely than usual. 
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XIL The Analysis of Gen. 28:10-33:17. 

[Subjects: (1) Jacob’s dream and vow; (2) his marriage with Leah and 
Rachel; (3) marriage with Bilhah and Zilpah; (4) birth of eleven sons and Dinah; 
(5) his share in the flocks of Laban; (6) trouble with Laban; (7) he elopes, is 
overtaken, makes a treaty; (8) his meeting with Esau.] 



The Element of P. 


1 . VERSES. 

29:24,29 (K. and S., also 28b); 80:4a,9b(V) (K. and S., give both to J); 81:18 
(K. and S., first clause of 18 = E). 


2 . synopsis. 

[The fact of Jacob’s marriage with Leah and Rachel is not formally told; 
probably omitted by R, who gives the fuller prophetic account]. “ — And Laban 
gave Zilpah to Leah, and Bilhah to Rachel, as servants. Bilhah is given by her 
mistress to Jacob; so also Zilpah by Leah. Then Jacob collects his possessions 
in order to go back to his father in Canaan.” 


3. LANGUAGE.* 

Old Words. 

(1) . (3) dir pa. 

(2) EO*} (twice). (4) jyjD pR—all of them in 81:18. 

4. STYLE. 

Brief and broken as the material is, it still bears the imprint of P in that it is 
verbose and repetitious; e. g., (1) 29:24b adds nothing; (2) so 29:29b can be omitted 
without loss; (3) all that is needed of 81:18a is ItJOT JIN > and the 
last two words of the verse might also be left out, so that only eight words 
out of twenty-one are necessary. 

6 . MATERIAL. 

In this case, what is to be said may best be put in the form of remarks . 

4 

1) It is evident that we do not have three complete accounts of Jacob’s 
sojourn in Laban’s house; and yet, if there existed separate documents, each must 
have contained some account of Jacob’s marriage with Leah and Rachel and with 
their servants. But 

2) It must be remembered that whatever may have been the modus operandi 
of R, he never records a duplicate account of simple facts.f In this case, why 
should he narrate three times, in as many words, that Jacob married such and 
such women ? It would be the height of absurdity to do this. He accordingly 
takes the fullest and most satisfactory account, which here happens to be from E. 


* There being but/etc verses, and some of these doubtful , no new words are found, and but 
four old words. 

t This will explain such an omission as the birth and naming of Esau and Jacob from P’s 
story before 25:20b. 
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3) Yet 81:18 (the only verse which bears the undoubted stamp of P) not only 
can be omitted, since it is practically a duplicate of v. 21a, but is entirely out of 
keeping with the general tenor of the story. (1) Four expressions are unmistak¬ 
ably characteristic of P, being such as occur repeatedly in his material. (2) Its 
very repetitious character breaks in on the smooth, graceful style of the narrative 
as a whole. (3) After the prophetic writer has told us of Jacob’s determination 
to return to his u native land ” (v. 13), and that he was encouraged by his wives 
to obey the divine command, he would scarcely insert in 18b the utterly useless 
words “ to come to Isaac his father, to the land of Canaanespecially when the 
exciting episode about terapkim occurs in the next verse (19). 

4) Am usual, P knows nothing about family troubles: Jacob went to Paddan 
to get a wife; he returns after accomplishing his purpose, but not because of 
Laban’s ill-treatment. 

6 . THEOLOGY. 

The absence of the theological element is quite conspicuous: (1) The daily 
life of the patriarchs (with the exception of a few special and formal theophanies) 
is barren of all religious worship. (2) This is especially noticeable in the case of 
Jacob: he leaves home to seek for the wife who is to be the mother of Israel; he 
sojourns many years in the land from which Abram was by special command sent 
away; he marries according to the instruction of his parents, and begets the chil¬ 
dren who are to become the tribes of Israelstill no sacrifice or offering is made 
to God for his providential care, not even a prayer is addressed to the Deity. (3) 
Nor does God, on his part, descend to take part or interest in human affairs; He 
gives no encouragement to Jacob as he leaves home, nor does he send any word 
to him to return. 


B. The Element of J. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

28:10,13-16,19a,(21b), [19b, 21b = R] (Well, denies 10; 19b, 21b = R d ; Kuen., 
13-16,21b = R d ; 19b = R; Del., like Dill., exc. 10 = R; 21b = J; Kitt., like Dill., 
but makes also 11a = JE; K. and S., like Dill., exc. 10 = E); 29:2-15a,26,31-36 
(So Kitt.; Well., only 26,31-36 = J; Kuen. gives no analysis of 29sq.; Del., like 
Dill., exc. 26; K. and S., like Dill., exc. 14b-15a = E); 80:8b,4sq.,7sq,[4a,9b = R?] 
9-16,20b, 22c, 24b [21 = R or J; 22aR = P2(?)],25-43[exc.26,28 = E] (Well., 9-16, 
20b, 24,26-43 [exc. fragments in 26-30, and 32-34 = E, also perhaps 40a exc. the 

first three words, and —10IT1 39 > rwxth • • • • mnpeo in ss= 

gloss]; Kuen., no analysis; Del., no analysis of 1-24, but distinguished by name 
of Deity; 26-43 = J, with fragments from E; Kitt., 3b,4sq,7,9-16,20b,24b,25,27, 
29-43; K. and S., like Dill., exc. 5,8,26,28 = E); 81:1,3,21 in part, 25,27*,46*,48*- 
50[46b,48a = R from J elsewhere; 47 = gloss, or perhaps from E elsewhere] (Well., 
l,3,25a,27,38-40,46,48a,50*[3pj^ in 46,47,48b,49 exc. DPTI > 50 from on = 
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R]; Kuen., in practical agreement with Dill, and Well.; Del., 1-3,25, traces in 
26-28,46, [47 = E],48,49 exc. nfiVDm = R, 54; Kitt., l,3,25,27,61sq. 

[exc. flDVD = gloss] ; K* and S., substantially like Dill.); 32:4-14a,23[33 = R] 
(Well., 4-9,14a[10-13 = ^,23-33; so Kuen., exc. 23sq. not mentioned; Del., like 
Dill., but adds 2sq. (sic?); Kitt., like Kuen., but omits 4; K. and S., like Dill., 
but adding 25-32); 33:1-17 [exc. 4*,5,11a = E] (so practically all). 

2 . SYNOPSIS. 

“ Jacob starts from Beer-sheba for Haran. Yah well renews to him the promise 
of numerous descendants, and assures him of His constant presence. On awaking 
Jacob feels that Yahweh is in that place, and so he names it Beth-El.* He then 
notices flocks around a well, which is covered with a great stone requiring the 
strength of all the shepherds to move it. On learning that they are from Haran 
he inquires for Laban. He is told that Rachel will soon be there with her father’s 
flocks. When she appears, Jacob removes the stone, waters her cattle, and intro¬ 
duces himself. Laban, hearing of his arrival, receives him cordially; but he must 
marry the older daughter before the younger can be given him. [So he marries 
them both.]t Yahweh, seeing that Leah is not so much loved as her sister, makes 
her fruitful, while Rachel remains childless. Leah gives birth to Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi and Judah. Rachel offers Bilhah to Jacob, and Dan and Naphtali are bom. 

9 

Then Leah gives Zilpah to Jacob, and Gad and Asher are bom. Reuben finds 
some mandrakes, for which his mother secures Jacob’s attentions for a night.... 
Zebulun is then bom; [but Godf] also opens Rachel’s womb, and Joseph is bom. 
Now Jacob’s wish is to return home; but Laban desires him to stay. Jacob 
reminds his father-in-law of his faithful work as a shepherd, and that it is time to 
do something for himself and family. A bargain is finally made that Jacob shall 

remain as shepherd, and get such lambs as may be spotted. Laban removes all 

* 

such sheep of the flocks left in Jacob’s charge, and separates them from him by 
putting them in his son’s care, at a distance of three days’ journey. But by a 
trick Jacob succeeds in securing so many spotted lambs that he soon becomes 
rich. Laban’s sons begin to murmur that Jacob is getting all their father’s 
property. Yahweh advises Jacob to go back to his father’s home, and so he steals 
away. But Laban overtakes him, and demands an explanation of his strange 
conduct. Matters are explained, and a stone-heap is erected as a witness between 
them. Jacob then sends messengers to Esau to greet him. They return with the 
announcement that Esau is coming with an army of four hundred men. Jacob is 
greatly frightened, and divides his camp in two, so that, if Esau destroys one, the 
other may escape. He then offers a fervent prayer reminding Yahweh of His 
promise of innumerable posterity. He rises in the night and takes his family 

* Cf. P's version, 35:6,9-15. 
i This has to be supplied from E. 

*7 
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across the Yabbok. He notices that Esau and his men are coming; he places 
each mother with her children separately, Rachel and Joseph in the safest position 
(i. e. hindermost), while he himself takes the most perilous station, going foremost. 
He approaches Esau in great humility, falling seven times on the ground; next 
the servants and their children do the same, also Leah and her little ones, and 
finally Joseph and Rachel. Esau is finally induced to receive the present sent him, 
and he offers to proceed together with Jacob. The latter refuses this and other 
favors; so that Esau returns to Seir, while Jacob goes to Succoth.” 


3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) HUT (28:13,16,21; 29:81,82,33^6; 80:24,27, 
30; 81:3,49; 82:10. 

(2) ....by 2X1 (28:13): cf. 18:2. 

(3) ... 2 *p21 (28:14). 

(4) "2JK (28:15,16; 80:3,30; 82:12). 

(6) *n*OpS (29:13; 80:16; 82:7). 

(6) 2nm (29:32,83,84,35; 80:5,7). 

(7) nny (29:34; 80:80; 82:5,11). 

(8) OjJfln (29:34,85). 

(9) p-by (29:84,35; 81:48; 88:10,17). 

(10) lO (80:14,27; 82:12; 88:10twice, 14,15). 

(11) '12! JH NXD (80:27; 82:6; 88:8,10,15). 

(12) V?12 (80:27). 

(13) njpO (29:7; 80:29; 88:17). 

(14) O'P, TV# (80:36,40,41,42; 81:21; 82:18; 

88 : 2 ). 

(15) jnSlO fatherland (81:3; 82:10). 

(16) -p3y (=1) (82:5,11). 

(17) ])b (82:14,22). 

(18) D ')y NtW (88:1). 

(19) iV (82:23; 88:1,2,6,7,13,14). 

* • • • 

• • 

(20) HT-HD 1 ? (88:15). 

(21) bUH (81:25). 

(22) in# (as verb) (82:6). 

2) New Words.* 

(1) p£) (28:14; 80:30,43): of. 88:29; Ex. 1:12. 

(2) pN (28:16): of. Ex. 2:14. Outside, only In 

poetry. 


(3) Tip (29:2twice,8,8; 80:40; 82:17twice,20): 

nowhere else in Hex. 

(4) bb} (29:3,8,10): of. 48:18; Jos. 5:9; 10:18. 

- t 


(5) pKO (29:4): of. 42:7; Num. 11:13; Jos. 2:4. 

(6) relative (29:14): of. 87:27. Outside, 


rare. P = ifrX INtf. 

T t - i 

(7) tpni (80:27): cf.44:5twice; 16twice; Num. 
23:23; 24:1. But also Lev. 19:26; Dt. 18:10. 

(8) Sni (88:14): of. 47:17; Ex. 16:18. 


3) Rare and Poetic WoRDS.t 


(1) Sxfi (30:87 twice, 38): nowhere else. 

(2) f]tynD (80:27). 

(3) "ltPp be early (80:41,42). 

(4) fpp be late (80:42twice). 

(5) pfllbelnp pressed (88:13). 

(6) pan (29:13; 88:4): cf. 48:10. Poetic (?). 

(7) Sr\fl (80:8twlce): very rare. 

(8) D*IHH (80:14 twice, 16 twice, 16). 


(9) Dpi name , express (80:28): rare. 

* (10) O'om (80:88,41): of. Ex. 2:16. Rare. 

(11; y pH put up a tent (81:25 twice): very rare. 

(12) naX (81:49): nowhere else but in poetry. 

(13) CON 1 ? (88:14): nowhere else in Hexateuch. 


Very rare. 


(14) nerjr vh pi (29:26): cf. 84:7. 
of Hexateuch only in 2 Sam. 18:12. 


Outside 


4. STYLE.* 

« 

It is characterized by—1) Ease and smoothness . (1) The transitions from one 
story to another, numerous as they are, are neither formal nor abrupt.? (2) The 


* Here JE words also are considered. 

+ The first five of this list are f/ A iraf ?x}'6f*eva, <.«., they occur in no other connection, though 


in the connection where they appear they may be repeated. 

* For the sake of brevity and compactness all that J and E have in common will be considered 
here. Special characteristics of E will be found in their proper place, p. 283. 

I This point needs no illustration. 
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various incidents are naturally, even logically, arranged; but there is no subor¬ 
dination of all to one central idea or purpose.* (3) While they all relate to 

'i 

important, if not critical, points in the patriarch’s life, minor details are given due 
prominence.* 

2) Vivid description . (1) Conversational style; e. g., (a) Yahweh with Jacob 
(28:13-15); (b) Jacob’s solemn soliloquy (28:16,17 [= E]t); (c) Jacob’s vow (28:20 
-22 [=£]); (d) Jacob and the shepherds (29:4-8); (e) Jacob’s bargain for Rachel 
(29:15,18,19 £= E]); (f) Jacob and Laban, after the cheating (29:25-27); (g) Rachel 
and Jacob—first outburst (30:lb,2[=E]); (h) Rachel and Leah, about the man¬ 
drakes (30:14b-16); (i) Jacob’s business bargain with Laban (30:25b-34); (j) Jacob 
and his wives in the field (31:5-16 [= E]); (k) Laban’s last quarrel with Jacob 
(31:26 - 32a, 36 - 44 [= E]); (1) the treaty at Gilead (31:46 - 53a); (m) Jacob and 
his messengers (82:6-7,17b-21 [= E]); (n) Jacob’s prayer (32:10-13); (o) Jacob 
and the angel (32:27-30 [= E]); (p) the two brothers meet again (83:5,8-15). 
(2) Human nature depicted; e. g., (a) Jacob vows to serve God, provided God will 
treat him well (28:20b-22[=E]); (b) Laban’s deception of Jacob in the case of 
Leah (29:23,26); (c) Rachel’s impetuosity; Jacob’s impatience (30:1,2[=E]); (d) 
Leah makes the most of the mandrakes (30:15,16); (e) Jacob’s contrivance (80: 
37-39,41]; (f) the consultation in secret (81:4b), Jacob’s presentation of the case 
to his wives, the women favor him of course (31:5-16 [all = E]); (g) the departure; 
the father’s pursuit; blame and justification on both sides; finally, peace estab¬ 
lished ;— a Shakspeare could not have made it more vivid! (h) brotherly reconcil¬ 
iation, how touching! (83:4[= E]); (i) Jacob’s way of refusing Esau’s company 
(33:13,15b). 

3) Poetic pictures and indications of time and season; e. g., (1) Jacob’s first 
night on the road (28:10-16); (2) pastoral environs of Haran (29:2-9); (3) Jacob’s 
first meeting with Rachel (29:10-12); (4) the world of romance in the few words, 
“And the seven years seemed unto him a few days, because of the love he had 
to her!” (29:20b); (5) the contrast, when Jacob’s flocks meet Esau’s men; 
(6) Jacob’s “night of agony” at the “pass of Yabbok”(?); (7) the several 
divisions of Jacob’s family, one after another, bowing silently before Esau, till 
his compassion is stirred; (8) the embrace of the two brothers; (9) “ the sun was 
set” (28:11 [= E]); (10) “in the evening” (29:23[=E]); (11) “in the morning” 
(29:25 [= E]); (12) “ in the days of wheat-harvest ” (80:14); (13) “ in the evening ” 
(30:16); (14) “on the third day” (81:22[= E]); (15) “in the morning” (32:1 
[= E]); (16) “ the day breaketh ” (82:27 [= E]); (17) “ the sun arose ” (32:32 [= E]). 

4) Puns, or etymological derivations; as (1) Beth-el = God’s house (28:17 = E; 

16 , 19 =j); (2) piin =’jjn-nin ( 29 : 32 ); (3) pyot? = ( 29 : 33 ); w 

* These points need no Illustration. 

t Any point or iUustration, when referring exclusively to E, will be indicated thus: [= K]. 
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’V? = prV?* (29:34); (6) HTH’ = .TTH (29:35); (6) p = ( 80 :6); (7) 

(80:8); (8) *U = “CQ (80:11); (9) ~)m = (80:13); 

(10) T2CW = "DJT (80:18); (11) pfraf = 'for (80:20); (12) fpV = pOX 

(30:23 = E), or = pD’ (30:24 = J); (13) (81:48); (14) p|£WO = 

nay (8i=49) ; («) our® = rurro (82=3 =e) ; (ie) ua (82: 

31 = E); (17) /TDD = rOD (83:17); ( 18 ) = D\*Y?N Q$ HltT ( 82:28 

= E). 

5) Anthmpomorphism8 . (1) God appears frequently (28:13; 31:3). (2) Man 
is on familiar terms with his Creator, as seen in the fact that (a) Jacob promises 
service to God simply for services rendered by God to him (28:20-22 [= E]); (b) 
Yahweh distributes his blessings, as it were: Rachel, beautiful and beloved, is 
barren; while Leah, homely and disliked, is fruitful (29:31); (c) God comes to 

s 

Laban to tell him not to maltreat Jacob. (3) Jacob fights and conquers an 
angel*(?) (82:26-28). 

6) Religious instruction . (1) God watches over his children (28:13-15). (2) 

“ Heaven’s gate ” is wherever a devout heart locates itself (28:17-18 [= E]). (3) 
The despised of man is often favored of God (29:31). (4) The righteous, while 
feeling that God’s mercies are far above their deserts (32:11), are yet bold in 
prayer (82:12,13). 

5. MATERIAL. 

This will be considered under E. 

6 . THEOLOGY. 

[Both J and E are here considered.] 

1) God's nearness to man. We need not enlarge upon this. Cf. above, under 
“ Style,” 5) “ anthropomorphism.” 

2) Altar8 and religious worship are as old as humanity: Jacob raises a pillar 
and pours libations upon it (28:18[= E]), and offers a sacrifice (?) (81:64). (This 
may mean simply killing for meat; the expression, however, is most naturally 
interpreted of sacrifice.) 

O. Element of XL 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

28:llsq., 17-22 [19a (?) = JE; 19b,21b = R] (Well., 10-12,17sq.,20,21a,22; so 
Kuen., and K. and S.; Del., like Dill.; so Kitt.,exc. omitting 19,21b); 29:l,15b-30 
[exc. 24,29 = P2, and 26 = J] (Well., 1-30, exc. 24,[28b],29 = P 2 (?), and 26 = J; 
Kuen., no analysis; Del., like Dill., except 1 = J; Kitt., like Dill.; K. and S., like 
Dill., exc. they add 14b,15a, and give also 28b to P); 30:l-3a,6,8,17-24,26,28 [exc. 

* This Is the ordinary view*. It must be noted, however, that (1) no angel is mentioned, but 
D'nSlt twice (82:39,31), and BTK once (82:26); (2) the celestial combatant could not overoome his 
earthly antagonist except by striking a blow on the thigh; (3) he desired to leave at daybreak; 
(4) he concealed his name. 
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20b,22c,24b = J; 22a = P 2 ; 21 = R or J; 82-84 = E“ hardly;”] (Well., 1-8 [exc. 
3b and finSC* in 7 = B]; 17-24 [exc. 20b,24b = J; 21 = R], 

fragments in 25-30, and 32-34; Kuen., no analysis, but is guided by » 

which gives 6,8,17sq.,20,22sq. = E, then 25-43; so Del., exc. 25-43 = J; with frag¬ 
ments of E; Kitt., practically like Dill.; K. and S., like Well., but add 26,28, like 
Dill.); 81:2,4-17,19sq.,21*,22-24,26,28-46* 47*,51-54 [exc. 10,12, 3py* in 45; 
parts of 47,51-53 = R] (so Well., exc. adding 25b, and omitting 39-40; Kuen., 
practically like Well.; Del., 1-3 = J; 4-17,19-24 = E; 26-45 = E with parts 
of J; 47,50-53 = E; 54 = J; Kitt., 2,4-9,11,13-17,19-21,22-44 [exc. 25 and 27], 45 
[exc. apr j- 46,48a,60,53; K. and S., like Dill., exc. 47 = R); 82:2sq., 4 partly, 
14b-22,24-32,[33 = R] (Well, and Kuen., 2sq.,14b-22; Del., like Dill., exc. 2sq. 
he assigns apparently to J, and adds 33 to E; Kitt., like Dill., exc. 25b-32; K. 
and S., l-3,14b-22,24); 38:4*,5,11a (so Well, and Kuen., but adding 8; Kitt., like 
Dill., except 5a; K. and S., 5 last clause , 11). 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

“ On his way, Jacob puts up for the night in a certain place, wheqs he dreams 
of steps reaching to heaven, on which God’s angels go up and down. Jacob feels 
it must be a holy spot; and so in the morning he makes the stone upon which 
he rested his head in the night, a pillar , and pours out libations upon it. He 
names the place Beth-el; and vows that, if God will watch over him, he will 
establish His worship in this place and will give Him tithes of all his possessions. 
He then proceeds to the land of the sons of the east. [He comes to Laban*] and 
spends a month with him, at which time Laban proposes to pay him for his 
labor. Now Laban has two daughters; Leah, the elder, has weak eyes, but 
Rachel, the younger, is very beautiful. Jacob is in love with the latter, and 
offers seven years of labor for her hand. Laban is satisfied, but at the end of 
this time he substitutes Leah for Rachel. When Jacob discovers it in the 
morning, he demands Rachel. Laban agrees to give her also at the end of the 
week, provided Jacob will serve seven additional years. He does so; Rachel 
remaining the favorite. Rachel being childless, envies her fruitful sister, and 
feels that she must have children, or die. She gives her servant Bilhah to Jacob, 
and Dan and Naphtali are bom. Leah gives birth to two more children, Issachar 
and Zebulun. Then God remembers Rachel, and gives her Joseph. Jacob now 
proposes to take his family and depart from Laban, but the latter wishes to 
retain him at any cost. They finally agree that Jacob shall have a share in the 
docks. He sees, however, that Laban’s attitude toward him has changed; he 
calls Rachel and Leah to him in the field, narrates to them all his grievances, 
and also that an angel has told him in a dream to go home. The women, natu¬ 
rally enough, join with him and encourage him to leave; he departs without 

* This must be supplied from J. 
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telling Laban. In addition, Rachel steals her father’s teraphim. He crosses the 
river and flees toward Mt. Gilead. On the third day, Laban learns of the depart¬ 
ure, pursues with some friends, and on the seventh day overtakes Jacob at Mt. 
Gilead. But in a dream, God warns him not to treat Jacob unkindly.* Laban 
asks Jacob to explain why he led away his daughters like war-captives, and did not 
permit their father to bid them farewell; and, further, why he stole his (Laban’s) 
gods. Jacob explains his sudden departure as due to his fear of Laban, and 
declares that the person in whose possession the gods shall be found, shall die. 
Though searched for, they are not found, because Rachel had put them in the 
camel’s furniture and sat upon them. Laban failing to find them, Jacob blames 
him severely for his unjust suspicions, and reviews briefly all the past wrongs 
which he had endured. Laban proposes peace, and a heap of stones is raised up, 
which neither of them is ever to pass with evil purpose toward the other. They 
take an oath, and Jacob makes a sacrifice upon the mountain, and invites the 
company to a solemn feast. After spending the night here, Jacob proceeds on his 
way. Meeting a host of angels, he names the place Mahanaim . He then sends 
messengers and presents to Esau, instructing them to salute him and to tell him 
of his coming. During the night he sends all his household across the river, and, 
remaining alone, a man wrestles with him till morning; unable to overcome him, 
he dislocates Jacob’s hip-bone. Hence Jacob becomes Israel; and the angel 
blesses him. Though lame, he goes forward to meet Esau. The meeting is a 
pleasant and affectionate one. Jacob introduces his family, and asks his brother 
to receive his present.” 

3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) pS (28:11; 81:54). 

(2) DJffH (28:18; 82:1). 

(3) D'hSk (28:12,17,20,21,22; 80:2,6,17,18,20,22, 
23; 81:7,9,11,10twice,24,<2,60; 82:2,3,29,31; 88:5, 
11 ). 

(4) mn (29:21; 80:1). 

(6) JH (80:6). 

(0) mn (30:2; 81:36,38). 

(7) mm (80:17,19,23). 

(8) cyan (80:20). 

(9) [PI (= permit) (81:7). 

(10) nipD (81:9,18). 

(11) (81:12; 88:6). 

(12) nr\y (81:13,16,28,44). 

(13) OIK (28:20 ; 80:1,2; 81:13,38,39). 

(14) mSlO (= birthplace) (81:13). 

(15) JT3K (80:2; 81:33). 


(16) U'V (28:11,18twice,22; 81:84,37; 82:17). 

(17) bnH (81:83 five times, 34). 

(18) BWD (81:84,87). 

(19) mt?n (81:24,29). 

(20) Jfl (81:24). 

(21) (= bumble servant) (82:19,21; 88:5). 

(22) DJ + pers. pron. (88:19). 

(23) iV (88:5twice). 

• • »• 

• • 

(24) ffDK (81:29,42). 

(25) Sipa (80:0). 

(20) p-by (80:8). 

( 27 ) rrmn (81:37,42). 

(28) rma ma (81:44). 

2) New Words. 

G) ...3 yiD (28:11; 82:2): of.Num.85:19,21; 
Jos. 2:10; 19:11 twice,22,28,27,34; but also Jos. 
16:7 = P. 


* This is the meaning of 81:24b. Cf. v. 29, where he says, “ I have the power to in-treat you, 
but God said not to speak good or ertt.” 
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(2) J? JO (80:2): cf. Num. 22:16; 24:11. 

(3) DlffStP Sion (81:2,5): of. Ex. 4:10; 6:7,8, 
14; 21:20,36; Jos. 8:4; 20:5. Also in Dt. twice. 

(4) Snn (81:7): of. Ex. 8:20. 

(5) 7TV throw (81:51): of. Ex. 15:4; 19:13twice; 
Num. 21:30. 

(0) pn (88:5,11): of. 48:29; Ex. 88:19 twice,etc. 

3) Ears and Poetic Words. 

(1) rnwmo (28:U,18): nowhere else in Hex., 
and rare outside. 

(2) dS(J (28:12).* 

(3) nSotfO (29:15; 81:7,41): rare. 

(4) HOI deceive (29:25): nowhere else In Hex. 

T ' 

an d poetio. 

(5) nor (80:20 twice).* 

(6) Sot (80:20).* 

(7) O'pO (81:7,41): only here. 

(8) O'fllfi (81:19,84,35): nowhere else in Hex 
and rare outside. 


(9) p'OTTI overtake (81:28): very rare. 

(10) J Jet, permit (81:28): nowhere else in 
this sense. 

(11) S’ODH (81:29): nowhere else in Hex., and 
rare. 

(12) T + S« (81:29): rare. 

(13) ^DDJ (81:30twice); poetic. 

(14) 13 cushion (81:84).* 

(15) ffflH (81:35): cf. 44:12. Poetio. 

(16) pSl pursue ardently (81:36).+ 

(17) Sm (81:88; 82:15); poetic. 

(18) Oin (81:40): nowhere else in Hex., and 

poetic. 

(19) nip (81:40): nowhere else in Hex., and 
poetic. 

(20) pOK (82:25,26): d. ley. as a verb. 


4. STYLE.* 


Here may be added some of E’s special characteristics, as seen, e. g., in 

1) His use of dreams as a mode of God’s revelation; (1) 28:12; (2) 81:10,11; 
(3) 81:24. 

2) The frequency of the appearance of angels to men: (1) 28:12; (2) 81:11; (3) 
82:2; (4) 82:25sq. 

3) The mention of strange gods in patriarchal households, 81:19,24. 

5. MATERIAL. 

Though in this section J and E are interwoven, we note the following : 

1) Duplicates . (1) Jacob’s vision in Bethel [E = 28:12; J = 28:13-15]; (2) 
v. 17 [= E] is parallel to v. 16 [= J], and is a clumsy addition which one writer 
would not make; (3) 81:51-53 is an inexplicable repetition of 81:48-50; (4) v. 24, 
in ch. 82, is unnecessary, to say the least, after v. 23; (5) both tell of some 
arrangements between Jacob and Laban about wages [J = 80:31-34; E = 81:7,8]; 
(6) there is some dissatisfaction with Jacob’s gain [J = 81:l ; E = 81:2,5]; (7) 
both relate an attempt on Jacob’s part to reconcile Esau [J = 32:4-6; E = 32:14b- 
21 ]. 

2) Differences . (1) E, as usual, calls the vision a dream; J, while represent¬ 
ing it in the night and in sleep (v. 16), speaks of it as a real theophany. (2) In 
E the principal feature is the angels, ascending and descending; in J it is 
Yahweh’s promise. (3) The Ephraimite, naturally enough, makes the most of 
Jacob’s consecrating Bethel, and regarding it as God’s house (vs. 17,22); J, on the 


* "At raf leydfievov. 

t "A7r. ley. in this sense. 

* Cf. also Style under J., pp. 278-280. 
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other hand, represents the patriarch as almost surprised (note ptf in v. 16) to 
find Yahweh in that place, and so he simply names it Beth-el. (4) According to 
J, Jacob asks for the “ spotted and dotted, etc*” at one time, and Laban freely 
grants it [80:31-34]; according to E, Laban offers one after the other to get the 
better of Jacob [81:7,8]. (5) J consistently makes Laban’s sons murmur against 
Jacob [81:1]; but E makes Laban himself act meanly [31:2,5,43]. (6) According 
to J, Esau answers Jacob’s messengers with an army; from E it would appear 
that he (= Esau) came for the purpose of reconciliation as requested by Jacob [cf. 
82:7 and 83:1-3 (= J) with 38:4 (= E)]. (7) To all these must be added the differ¬ 
ence in the name of the Deity. 

« 

3) Inconsistencies . Jacob’s extraordinary anxiety about the encounter with 
Esau as depicted by J [32:8-13], is incompatible with E’s account of his power 

i 

and courage in combating a heavenly being [82:25-29]. True, Esau came with 
400 men, but Jacob also had numerous slaves [30:43], and had people enough for 
two camps [82:8]. Besides, if naturally heroic, instead of dividing his forces that 
some might escape, he would have concentrated them that he might resist.* 

4) Omissions . That there are such is evident. They can be classified as fol¬ 
lows : (1) Such statements of fact as (a) Jacob’s marriage; (b) the birth of his chil¬ 
dren ; (c) motive and mode of Jacob’s flight,—all these are, strictly speaking, told 
but once. But we must remember (a) that both prophets are very likely in such 
matters to agree, at least substantially, and (b) that B could not fail to see the 
identity of such stories (the case being quite different with the stories concerning 
Sarah and Bebekah, as sisters), and so he joined them together; leaving, how¬ 
ever, the variations in a rather unsatisfactory form. This will also account for 
(2) the omission of connecting words and phrases which the analysis naturally 
brings to light. 

5) Remarks. (1) The individual variations of critics, touching this section, 
many and arbitrary as they may be, are due to special considerations. They are 
unanimous as to the existence of an analysis. (2) This section, it is universally 
admitted, is very unsatisfactory: (a) the duplicates and differences relate wholly 
to details, not to general narratives; while (b) the omissions are many and 
important. (3) If it were necessary to rely wholly on this section, no critic would 
claim an analysis. But when (a) the preceding material, (b) the material which 
follows, and (c) the legal argument (not touched upon as yet, but to be discussed 
later on) show the existence of an analysis, the facts enumerated above con¬ 
cerning this material fall into line without difficulty. (4) Whatever difficulty 
may attend the separation of J and E, the writer P, as opposed to both of them, 
is always distinct and decisive. 

* The massacre of Shechem [oh. 34 = J] Is in full accord with J’s presentation here: Jacob’s 
family do not dare an open fight, but entrap the simple natives by a device (34:18); moreover, 
when Simeon and Levi accomplish the slaughter, Jacob is afraid lest surrounding tribes attack 
and destroy him. 
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6 . THEOLOGY. 

For special presentations of E, see “ Style,” p. 283. 

Remark. The argument from “Theology” has been referred to under J’s 
matter, p. 280. 


Xm. The Analysis of Gen. 33:18-37:1. 

[Subjects: (1) Jacob’s arrival in Shechem; (2) Dinah outraged and avenged; 
(3) Jacob revisits Bethel; (4) God’s covenant with Jacob; (5) Rachel’s death and 
Benjamin’s birth; (6) the toledoth of Esau.] 

A. Element of F. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

e 

38:18* [Del., gives 19 to P; K. and S., 18b = E]; 34:1a,2a, 4,6,8-10,15-17,20- 

24-(13sq., 18,25,27-29, and KOD in v. 5 = R) [So Kitt., Well., la,2,4-6,7*8- 

10,13-18,20-24,27-29 = X; Del. gives the same to R; Kuen., 1 and 2 in part, 4-6, 
8-10,13 and 14 in part, 15-17,20-24,25 partly, 27-29 = R; K. and S., like Dill., but 
adding mjfjn ^ v - and vs. 13,14,18,25 in part]; 8o:6a,9-15 

(except “11^ in 9 = R), 16 partly, 19 in part, 22b (beginning y?Tl)—29 [all critics 
deny anything of 16,19 to P, and all but K. and S., anything in 6 also; otherwise 
aft like Dill.; K, and S. give 14 to R, and 13b = gloss]; 36:2a,5b,6-8 (l,2b-5a = 
R, based on J(?) and P 2 ) [Bud., 1-5 = R based on P 2 ; so K. and S.; Well., 1-5 = 
unknown source; Kuen., P 2 was superseded perhaps by 1-5,9-19; Del., 1 = P 2 , 
2-5 = R. Otherwise, all like Dill.]; 37:1 [so aft]. 

♦ 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

“And Jacob, on his way from Paddan-aram, stops at Shechem. Dinah is 
seen by Shechem, the son of Hamor, the prince of the land; and he asks his 
father to get her for him as a wife. Hamor accordingly makes a proposition of 
intermarriage and commerce to Jacob’s family. It is accepted on condition that 
the prince and his subjects be circumcised, which is complied with.* Then Jacob 
goes to Luz in Canaan, where God appears to him, changes his name to Israel, 
and renews his promise of numerous descendants; (and Jacob raises a pillar and 
pours libations upon it(?))t, naming it Beth-el. As they proceed further, Rachel 
dies on the road.” Then comes an enumeration of Jacob’s twelve sons. “ He 
arrives home. Then Isaac dies and is buried by Esau and Jacob. Esau, whose 

genealogy is here formally given, goes to Seir, because the land is not enough 

< 

for him and his brother, while Jacob remains in Canaan, his father’s dwelling- 
place.” 

* "What became of Dinah ?" the interested reader will ask. But that is beyond P’s scope. 
Circumcision Is all he wished to emphasize. It must be further remembered that, outside of 
this chapter, we know nothing about Jacob’s daughter. 

+ A pillar and libations are hardly consistent with P; but of. Dill., Gen., 6th ed., pp. 371-372. 

*8 
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3. LANGUAGE. 

(13) -pru< (85:12). 

(14) nViy (84:14). 


1) Old Words. 

(1) JH# (88:18; 85:8; 86:8; 87:1). 

(2) D1H p£) (88:18; 85:9,26). 

(3) "DT S3 (84:16,22,24). 

(4) DTI 1 ?# (86:9,10,11,13,16). 

(6) ^31# /Tip (86:27). 

(6) J?U (86:29). 

(7) VDJ) S# «]D#n (86:29). 

(8) nnSn n 1 ?#! (86: 1 , 9 ). 

(9) tfflj slave (86:6). 

(10) tPDI (verb and noun) (86:6,7). 

(11) HIP S# (85:11). 

(12) mil HID (85:11). 


(16) *71Q (84:15,17,22twice, 24). 

2) New Words. 

There are none that are characteristic of P. 
It is worthy of note that this writer has already 
practically exhausted his historic vocabulary. 
The chapter oontains one very rare word, HI# 
(84:15,22,23), found outside of this chapter only 
in 2 Kgs. 12:9; and a few others that are rather 
prophetic, as ptPTl (84:8)*, and 0*7# (88:18; 84: 

21), and D’T rom (84:21). Is it due to the in¬ 
fluence of R ? 


4. 8TYLE. 

It is—1) Exact, explicit. (1) “ Shechem, which is in the land of Canaan,” 88:18; 
(2) Jacob arrives in Shechem “ when he came from Paddan-aram ” 88:18 (we were 
just told of Jacob’s departure for home, 81:18); (3) “Dinah, Leah’s daughter, 
which she bare to Jacob,” 84:1 (did Leah have any other husband?); (4) Jacob 
comes to Luz “ which is in the land of Canaan,” 85:6 (was there another Luz ? or 
could Jacob come to it on his way to his father ? This is simply legal precision ); 
(5) “God appeared to Jacob again when he came from Paddan-aram,” 85:9; (6) 
“ These are the sons of Jacob which were bom to him in Paddan-aram,” 85:26; 

(7) “ Kiryath-arba, that is Hebron, where Abraham and Isaac sojourned,” 35:27; 

(8) to guard us against making a mistake in counting Jacob’s sons, we are told 
that they were twelve, 85:22b; (9) note also Isaac’s age, 180 years, 85:28. 

2) Stereotyped. (1) Most of the above examples, from a different point of view, 

illustrate also this feature. But add to them (2) ^ 84:15,22,24; (3) 

r\Yi?r\ pfrNl [ninth in the series] 86:1,9; (4) the account of Isaac’s death, “ He 
gave up the ghost, and died, and was gathered unto his people,” 35:29 [cf. 25:8,17]. 

3) Verbose and repetitious. (1) Some of the above, both under 1) and 2), illus¬ 
trate this. But further (2) “the father of Shechem,” in 84:6 is superfluous; (3) 

» 

v. 9b adds nothing to 9a; i. e., seven words out of nine can be left out; (4) 85:13b is 
unnecessary in itself; (5) yet it is repeated in 14 and 15; (6) 35:26b adds nothing 
to 22b, which is in itself unnecessary; (7) only the first clause (five words out of 
fifteen) is required; (8) vs. 6 and 7 of 36 need only be read to show clearly their 
very full and repetitious character. 


5. MATERIAL. 


. 1) Remarks. (1) We have here one anomaly, and according to Dill., even 


two: (a) The introduction of the story about 


only a story about 


Dinah? 


real purpose is to show how firmly rooted the rite of circumcision has 


• Dill, calls It characteristic of P. 
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become and how repugnant intermarriage with the Gentiles is in the hearts and 
minds of Jacob’s family. Just like ch. 28 it has a legal purpose, (b) The pillar 
and sacrifice by a patriarch, which is a theological incongruity for P, therefore 
most critics assign it to R; but Dill, explains it as a fact so firm in the tradition 

that even P was compelled to insert it. (2) P’s material, though slightly altered 

* 

by R, is still—as shown above by “language” and “ style ’’—quite distinguish¬ 
able ; and, generally speaking, it accords well with his purpose. (3) The dupli¬ 
cates are quite full, only one important missing link occurring in ch. 84, where the 
circumcision scheme has to be supplied in J from P’s account. But it is no more 
than natural that, having given it so fully in P, R, in combining the two stories, 
omitted one account. (4) As usual, R, in reconciling different versions of the 
same event, and blending them into one, leaves behind him traces of his work. 

2) Duplicates and differences . Ch. 84 discloses, not only by its language and 
style, but also by the material itself, that it is a combination; e. g., (1) v. 6, 
Hamor coming to talk to Jacob is hardly in keeping with v. 5, Jacob’s knowledge 
of the outrage; (2) nor does it go with v. 8, where Hamor speaks with them (not 
Jacob); (3) v. 7 does not fit in; if it were in its proper place, it would have some 

introductory clause, as DHDHD DTlJf [cf. 27:6a,30 (second clause); 29:9; 24:15a, 
etc]; (4) vs. 8-10 have one proposition; (a) made by Hamor, (b) with no offer for 
any insult inflicted, (c) referring to intermarriage and commerce; while (5) vs. 
11,12 have quite another proposition; here (a) Shechem speaks, (b) he asks for a 
favor , willing to give any dowry or gift OHO * cf. Ex. 22:15,16), (c) he wants 
Dinah, without any reference to future alliances; (6) it is impossible that the 
writer of ch. 17, who made circumcision the holiest institution of pre-Mosaic 
times, should make the patriarch himself use it here for such an immoral purpose; 
hence, v. 13 cannot be from the same pen with vs. 14-17; (7) after v. 25b, 26a is 
meaningless; for surely, if they slew every male, they killed the offender and his 
father; and (8) strangely enough, when we put these opposing parts together, we 
get two different presentations, each throughout consistent with P and J respect¬ 
ively : P does not know about difficulties in patriarchal affairs, and holds circum¬ 
cision in great sacredness; while J knows little or nothing about circumcision 
as a rite, and is full of romantic adventures in the lives of the patriarchs. Still 
further, (9) 85:9-15 (except 14?) is but a different presentation of 82:25-28 + 28: 
11-19; in other words, the story here is based on three different traditions: (a) 
E’s strange incident which ended in Jacob’s receiving the name Israel; (b) J’s 
renewal of God’s promise to Jacob; (c) the theophany at Luz which gave it the 
name of Beth-el, from JE; but (10) note that the narrative here is very different 
in its details; since (a) it all happens on Jacob’s return from Paddan-aram; (b) 
there are no angels, either to dream of or to fight with; (c) no significance is 
attached to the new name of Jacob; (d) the promise here is almost copied from 
ch. 17, while that of 28:13,14 resembles closely 18:14,15. (11) The story here 
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certainly does not presuppose the former stories, (a) Did Jacob name Bethel 
twice ? (b) did God change Jacob’s name twice ? What necessity for such action ? 
How is it that they do not refer, at least, to the first occasions V 

3) El-fitting juxtapositions: (1) We have pointed out some of these in ch. 84, 
where the verses do not follow consecutively. But (2) ch. 85 is by far more 
remarkable in this respect: (a) if all of ch. 85 is from one writer (whether Moses 
or some one else), the theophany of vs. 9-15 is a mere continuation of vs. 1-7; 
then v. 8 becomes out of place * while vs. 14,15 become a mere repetition of v. 7. 
(3) Could there be anything more strange than to place vs. 22b-26 after 22a ? (4) 
In the case of ch. 86, the disorderly arrangement of material is very conspicuous: 
(a) vs. 2,3 enumerate three wives, thus, Adah, Aholibamah and Basemath, the order 
(though not the names) corresponding with 26:34 and 28:9, Ishmael’s daughter 
being the last . But in v. 10, the sons of Adah and Basemath are confusedly con- 

d 

sidered together, while Aholibamah’s offspring come only in v. 14; and this new 
order is persisted in through vs. 15-19; (b) v. 8b is as harsh a repetition of v. 1 
as could be inserted in this place; (c) v. 10b is an inconvenient combination; 
we should expect the last clause to come after the first clause of v. 13; (d) vs. 15- 
18 are evidently a confused (see below under inconsistencies) repetition of 11-14, 
adding nothing but to each name; but in former genealogies (cf. ch. 10) it 

is assumed that each name is the head-of-family, without going over the ground; 

(e) vs. 40-43 should most naturally come after v. 30, while 31-39, the successions 
of kings, should come last of all, since it reaches down to a later date historically; 

(f) what is to be said of the presence of vs. 31-39 themselves ? Could Moses 
possibly have written them ? Does not v. 31 clearly show that it was written at 
least after the time of Saul or David ? 

4) Inconsistencies. (1) 85:10 declares Jacob’s new name to have been given 
him in Bethel', 32:28, at Peniel. (2) Jacob names Bethel, according to 85:15 when 
coming/rum Mesopotamia; according to 28:19—when going to it. (3) According 
to 85:23-26, Benjamin (like all the other children) was bom in Paddan-aram; 
according to 35:16-18, his birth took place on the way near Ephrath. (4) 35:27-29 
makes Isaac still alive on Jacob’s return from Mesopotamia; while 27:1,2,4,7,10 
emphasizes his being on his death-bed when Jacob left home, at least twenty- 
five years earlier.t (5) But Isaac’s age is troublesome in another direction; 
viz., Isaac was sixty, when the twins were bom (25:26); he was then scarcely over 
100 when Esau married (26:34); but this marriage, according to 26:35, 27:46, 
and 28:1-9, was the occasion in connection with which Jacob left home. But 

f " 1 

* The Massorites felt It, and put a nmr\D after it. 

+ The calculation is a simple one: seven years service, before marrying Leah (29:20-25); 
Leah gives birth to six sons and one daughter before Joseph's birth (29:31-80:22) which would 
at least require ten years; hence at Joseph’s birth, Jacob was at least eighteen years away from 
home. On leaving Laban, moreover, 81:41 tells us, he was twenty years with Laban. When 
meeting Esau , Joseph is old enough to understand the situation (he bows to Esau), in fact going 
before Rachel, being at least ten years old. 
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Isaac lived 180 (85:28). In other words, (a) Isaac was but past middle life when 
Jacob left; why, then, consider him near death ? (b) Jacob was away from home, 
according to these figures, about 80 years; but where was he for sixty years, after 
leaving Laban? and how could Joseph be but seventeen years (37:2a) after 
Isaac's death, if bom while Jacob was still with Laban ? P’s figures do not seem 
to go with the prophetic stories. (6) How many wives did Esau have, and what 
were their names f [26:34 and 28:9, cf. 36:1-2, etc.] (7) According to 86:6-8, the 
separation of Esau and Jacob takes place as follows: after Isaac’s death; for lack 
of room; Esau leaving Jacob to go to Seir; but according to 27:41-44, it is before 
Isaac’s death; because of Esau’s hatred, or Jacob’s deceit; Jacob departing 
from Esau to go to Haran. (8) 32:4 says that Esau was already in Seir before 
Jacob reached home; but 86:8 locates him in Seir only after Isaac’s death, i. e., 
after Jacob’s return home. Can these difficulties be more easily explained upon 
the supposition of a single writer, than of at least two ? 

6 . THEOLOGY. 

1) P relates the transaction at Shechem only (1) to glorify circumcision, show¬ 
ing how firmly Jacob’s family insisted upon it; (2) to exemplify the aversion of 
the patriarch for intermarriage with Canaanites (in the broad sense). 

2) God’s appearance to Jacob is, as usual , formal and distant. 

3) 35:13-14 are probably R’s attempt to harmonize (?) P with JE, or (with 
Dill.) they are the only exception to the absence of sacrifice in pre-Mosaic times. 

B. Element of J. 

1 . VERSES ASSIGNED. 

33:18b; (18a = P 2 ) [no other critic gives it to J. K. and S. = E; Well, 19*= 
J]; 34:2b,3,5,7,11-13,19,25*,26,30sq. (la,2a,4,6,8-10,15,(14)-17,20-24 = P 2 ) [Well., 
Kuen., 3,7 in part,llsq.,19,25sq.,30sq. (as to the rest of the chapter, Well, knows 
nothing except that it is not P 2 ; Kuen. gives quite a portion to R, see Hebraica, 
July, ’88, p. 238, note 101); Del., like Dill., except 13 = E (27,29 = E, rest of the 
chapter = P 2 ); Kitt., like Dill., adding lb,14; K. and 8., lb,2b,3 (except ^PlN**) 
myjn JIN), 5,7 ,llsq.,19, a few words in 25,26 (except first two words), 30sq.] ; 
35:21(?) (21(?),22a = R) [Well., no /in 35; Kuen., 22a(?); 21sq. = R; Del., 16-20, 
21sq. = R; Kitt., 21sq.; K. and S., 16-22 = JE]; 36:2sq.,10,13,16-18,20-28(?) 
(these parts of 86 removed by R from before 32:4; l,2a(?) and other portions of 
36 = R) [Well, 31-39 = J or E, the rest of the chapter = R, except 6-8,40-43 = 
P 2 ; Kuen., greater portion of 36 doubtful; Del., 2-5 = R; Kitt., basis of Isqq. 
possibly = J; K. and S., 31-39 = JE, the rest (outside of P portions) = R]. 

2 . SYNOPSIS. 

“_And he [= Shechem*] takes her [= Dinah*] and outrages her, loving 

her passionately. Jacob hears of the insult, but waits till his sons return from 

* This must be suppUed from other material. 
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the field. They receive the horrible tidings with mingled sorrow and anger, and 
when Shechem proposes to do whatever they will ask of him, if only they will let 

him have their sister, they demand of him deceitfully [that he and all the people 

* 

be circumcised*]. He complies with all haste. Then Simeon and Levi fall upon 
the helpless city, slay all males in it, and rescue Dinah. Jacob fears a general 
uprise of the surrounding tribes; but his brave boys reply, 1 Shall he then treat 
our sister as a harlot ?’ ” Then comes an account of Esau’s wives and descend¬ 
ants, the enumeration of which may here be omitted. 


3. THE LANGUAGE OF J. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) ...3 pn (84:8): of. 2:24. 

(2) njpD (84:5): but also 86:6,7 = P. 

(3) mn(84:7). t 

(4) N } (84:8 ?): the verse is assigned to P. 

(5) jn (84:11). 

(8) Sn« (86:21). 

(7) 32^ (84:7). 

(8) HD1D3 (84:13): rare. 

(9) in# (verb) (84:19). 


2) New Words. 

(1) 33H "D 1 ? (84:26): of. Ex. 17:13; Num. 21: 
24, and multa in Josh. 

(2) irtD (84:12): cf. Ex. 22:10. Rare. 

3) "Arraf ?^y6/icvov. 

(1) 3 1 ? Sp *131 (84:3): nowhere else in Hex. 


But of. Is. 40:2; Hos. 2:16. 

4. STYLE. 


[As usual, JE are considered together, as far as they agree.] 

1) Stories. (1) The adventure at Shechem [P’s account can scarcely be called 

a story]; (2) Deborah’s death (85:8 = E?); (3) Rachel’s sad death (=E); (4) 
Reuben’s sin (85:22). 

2) Human nature depicted. (1) Jacob keeps quiet till his sons return (84:5); 
(2) the brothers hear of their sister’s shame with mingled feelings of sorrow and 
rage (84:7); (3) the craftiness of Jacob and his sons (84:13); (4) the haste of the 
lover’s compliance (84:19); (5) ruthless revenge (34:25,26); (6) the manly reply 
of the young men (84:31). 

3) Puns. (1) JVD3 (=oak of weeping) 35:8; (2) 85:18. 

[Both = E.l 

5. MATERIAL. 

See under P and under E. 


8. THEOLOGY. 

There is nothing special in J [cf. E]. 




lement of ] 



1. VERSE8 ASSIGNED. 

38:19sq.* [Well., 18*,20; 19*= J; Kuen., 18 partly, 19,20; Del., 20 (18sq. = 
P 2 ); Kitt., 19sq., in part; K. and S., lSb-20]; 35:l-4,6b-8,16-19a,20 (6a = P2; 

'in ton in 6, and Off? in 19b, an d vs. 21,22a = R) [Well., 1-8 


* This must be supplied from other material. 
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(v. 2*), 16-20 (except 19b,21,22a = R ?); Kuen., 1-8 (except 6 = R), 16,20; Del., 84: 
13,27-29; 85:1-8,16-20 = J; 21sq. ?; Kitt., 1,3,7 (2 and 4 = E or R from P 2 ), 16- 
20; K. and S., like Dill., except 16-22a = JE]. 


2. synopsis. 

“ Jacob purchases some land from Hamor, Shechem’s father, where he 
pitches his tent and builds an altar. God bids him re-visit Bethel and worship 
Him there. Then Jacob orders his family to put away the strange gods which 
they have, and prepare themselves for the service of his God. They give him the 
idols and everything pertaining to their worship, and he buries all under an oak 
near by. He [goes*] with his entire household, and builds an altar in Bethel. 
Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, dies, and is buried in Allon-bachuth. On their way 
from Bethel to Ephrath, Rachel gives birth to Benjamin, and dies. Jacob raises 
a monument over her grave.” 


3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Words. 

a) Srm <*8: w). 

(2) rOTD (88:20:86:1,8,7). 

(8) D'hSk (85:1,5<?),7). 

2) New Words. 

(1) JDD (36:4): cf. 48:23; Ex. 2:12; Jos. 2:6; 
7:22. 

4. STYLE 


(2) Hffp (verb) (86:13,17): cf. 49:7; Ex. 7:8; 
18:16. Many times also in Dt. 

3) Rare Words. 

(1) rrucrn flpSn (88:19): nowhere else in Hex. 

(2) p# JYOD (86:16): cf. 46:7. Outside of 
Hex. only in 2 Kgs. 6:19. 

(8) HtrtPp (88:19). 
e under J). 


5. MATERIAL. 


1) As contrasted with P, see pp. 287-288. 

2) As compared with J, the following remarks will suffice: (1) the two writers 
ot come in contact or in conflict as far as this section is concerned: for J tells 


about Shechem; E, about the other incidents of the journey 


Each 


consistent with himself: (a) ch. 84 shows Jacob’s timid nature as presented by 
J in 82:4-13 and 88:1-15; (b) on the other hand, 35:1-7, Jacob’s second visit to 
Bethel, accords with the vow he made in 28:20-22. 


6. THEOLGY OF E. 

1) He uses the plural verb with * 35:7. 

2) Tells of strange gods in Jacob’s house, 35:2,4. 

3) Mentions altars among patriarchs, 33:20 ; 35:1,7. 

4) Worship at Bethel is emphasized by Jacob’s second visit, 85:1-7. 


N. B .—The paper to be published in the October Hebraica, will continue 
from this point in Genesis through the historical part of Exodus. 


* This 


ust be supplied from v. 5a. 
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*BOOI§ * NOTICES.* 


SCHEADEB’S “ KEILIJiSCHRIFTLICHE BIBLIOTHEK.” * 


The series of Assyrian and Babylonian texts in transliteration and translation 
of which the first volume lies before us, is a most useful and most important 
undertaking. Its ostensible purpose is, according to the preface, to collect in a 
convenient form the important historical, mythological, and general literary 
material furnished by such cuneiform texts as have, up to the present, been pub¬ 
lished. It differs from the old series of the “ Records of the Past,” of which it 
naturally reminds us, and of which it is in a measure the successor, in two 
important particulars. First, a transliteration of all the texts accompanies the 
translation, by means of which the latter may be controlled, and it may also be 
seen upon what basis the translation rests; and secondly, the translations 
themselves are, in the main, reliable and accurate. In saying this I do not wish 
to deny that the English series served a very useful end in its days, though its 
utility was strongly overshadowed by the mischief it wrought in popularizing 
premature results that often turned out entirely erroneous; but those days of 
usefulness are long since past, and no better means of estimating the real 
advance that has been made in Assyriology during the past fifteen or twenty 
years, can be suggested than to compare the translations in the English with 
those in the new German series. 

The present volume aims to cover the period of Assyrian history from the 
most ancient times down to the reign of Rammannirari III., at the close of the 
ninth century before our era. Starting with the short inscriptions of the early 
Assyrian kings, it passes on to the longer one of Rammannirari I., and gives in 
succession the cylinder of Tiglathpileser I., the annals and hunting inscription of 
A^urnasirbal, the obelisk and monolith of Shalmaneser II., and the obelisk of 
Rammannirari III. In addition to this, there are shorter inscriptions of some of 
the above and of other kings, and the volume is brought to a close with the text 
of the synchronous history of Assyria and Babylonia (completed so far as found), 
and a number of eponym lists. 

The work has been parceled out among Drs. Winckler, Peiser, and Abel, 
Professor Schrader reserving for himself most of the short inscriptions. Con- 

* Sammlung von Assvrischbn tjnd Babylonischen Texten in Umschrift und Ueber- 
setzung in Verbindung mit Dr. L. Abel. Dr. C. Bezold, Dr. P. Jensen. Dr. F. E. Peiser, Dr. H. 
Winckler, herausgegeben von Eberhard Schrader. Bd. I. Berlin: Reuther. 1889. M.6. 
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ceming the latter there is little to be said. They are, as a matter of course, 
correct as far as they are understood; but we do not notice any important contri¬ 
butions to the still doubtful passages. Only in the inscription of Asurrisiai 
(p. 12) I would like to suggest that the an-ni, in the fifth line, probably forms 
the tail of some verb having the meaning “ appoint ” or “ send.” Passing on to 
the others, the palm of excellence, I think, must be awarded to the translation of 
the A§urna?irbal inscriptions by Dr. Peiser. More especially does the difficult 
introduction to the annals appear to have been executed with great care, and 

there can be no question of the decided advance which Peiser’s version marks 

«• 

over that of his scholarly predecessor, Heinrich Lhotzky. The same praise must 
be bestowed upon the translation of the monolith of Shalmaneser, though here, 
of course, Dr. Peiser had Craig’s careful study to serve, him as a guide. The 
chief difficulty in the case of the monolith lies in the bad state of the text. Craig 

r 

has probably made the most out of it that is possible, and a superficial compar¬ 
ison of Peiser’s text with Craig’s does not reveal that the former has improved, 
in any important particular, upon the latter. On the other hand, Dr. Winckler’s 
work does not present evidence of the same carefulness and accuracy. His work 
gives one the impression of having been somewhat hurriedly done, especially so 

in the case of the obelisk inscription of Shalmaneser. From the preface it Is 

* 

not clear whether this text belongs to the number that were copied anew from 
the original; but if Dr. Winckler did consult the famous monument in the 
British Museum, it is certain that he has not been very careful in his collation. 
While he corrects many of the errors in Layard’s text, of which the most have 
already been noticed in Sayce’s translation (“ Records of the Past,” V. pp. 29-42), 
he leaves others stand, and adds some of his own for which there is no excuse 
whatsoever. In another page of Hebraica I give a full list of corrections to 
Layard’s text which forms the result of a careful collation of the latter with 
a cast of the Black Stone in the possession of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and I therefore content myself here with calling attention only to some of the 
points which Dr. Winckler has overlooked. 

L. 36.—Winckler reads ip-pargid. The monument has the same reading 
here as 1.113, viz. i p -1 u b m a. At the very most, we may suppose that the sign 
U T is an error on the part of the scribe for Z A B; but there is nothing to 
warrant Winckler’s reading. 

In view of Mon. II. 45, 46, 47, we must evidently read Su-ub-mi in 1. 42 
of obelisk, and not Su-ub-ni, as Winckler does. 

A glance too at Mon. II. 69, where we have distinctly Si-i -tam-rat, pre¬ 
ceded by the determinative for mountain, might have shown Winckler that we 
must read Si- tam-rat, obel. 46; instead of which he proposes an impossible 
Sitamgi, taking the word as a common noun, without attempting, however, to 
give a translation. Besides the monolith, we have a second parallel passage in 
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the Balawat inscription, col. m. 4, which removes any further doubt as to Sitam- 
rat being a proper name, though curiously enough, in the latter passage the 
determinative preceding is “city” instead of “ mountain.” This is perhaps an 
error on the part of the scribe. But the cast of the obelisk also shows unmistak¬ 
able traces of “ rat ” at the end of the line. 

In line 52 Winckler has omitted ana Sad, and so, 1. 46, he omits abal 
A-di-ni. 

Line 75, he might have noted that there is a space before m a 1 m a 1 i §, where 
we must evidently insert" mat,” which appears in the parallel passage Bal. IV. 1. 
His translation too, “ sie batten zu gleichen Theilen getheilt,” though having the 
strong support of Delitzsch (Assyr. Diet., p. 223), can hardly be correct. Tiele, 
Oe8chichte , p. 201, seems to have hit the correct thing in rendering, “ He [Marduk- 
belusate] had tom away the whole land.” 

The words “mat Hatti,” 1. 87, are not in the original, nor is there enough 
space at the end of the line for them, even if we suppose something wanting. 

Line 99, the stone reads for the “18th” (not “19th”) time, as Layard, and 
following him Menant and Sayce, do. 

Line 108 the original reads U-e-ta-aS, and I cannot see the force of 
Winckler’s emendation to G a - i -1 a - a S. 

L. 114 should be Si-bi-Sa-la-ab* 

Again, 1.121, the word at the beginning is certainly not “ tissi,” for which 
Winckler naturally finds no translation. Careful examination has convinced me 
that the first character is “ pi.” As for the word “ pissi ” I confess that I cannot 
find an altogether satisfactory explanation. Some such meaning as “entrance” 
or “ interior ” seems to be demanded by the context. It is perhaps a synonym of 
the common “ neribu.” But however this may be, the reading is certain. Sayce 
translates “strongholds.” 

For Tuulka (1.133) I feel almost certain that the original, defective at this 
point, has Tu-ul-li. 

Line 129 the stone has tiduku-§u and §al-la-su, not §unu, as Winckler 
reads. 

We might also mention such blunders as Madahirai for Madahisa 
(1. 164), and the unpardonable Ir-ki-ia in No. III. of the Bas-relief inscriptions, 
instead of Sa-ke-e-a of the original, a correction to Layard already noted by 
Schrader (KGF. p. 272, note), Menant (Annales, p. 105), Sayce (R. V. p. 42), and 
Delitzsch, (Par. p. 123), and no doubt by others. 

More such inaccuracies might be noted, but we will mention only one more. 
Line 175 begins very clearly with in a pan. Winckler’s translation, “eilte ich 
zum zweiten Male ” is out of the question. We feel sure that it was only undue 
haste which led him to overlook the ingenious hint thrown out by Sayce (R. V. 
p. 40) that the line contains an allusion to a celebration by Shalmaneser of the 
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completion of his thirty years reign. He marks his assumption of the office of 
limmu for a second time (see the eponym list p. 206, col. i) by some ceremonies in 
honor of the gods. Tiele, Qeschichte , p. 204, adopts the suggestion. As for the 
word which marks the ceremony, the most probable reading seems to me to be 
b u - u - n a. The first two signs are certain, and of the last the first part can be 
seen. There is hardly room for a more complicated sign. For a suggestion 
with regard to bilnu see my notes to the inscription in the next number of 
Hebraica. 

Passing on to the translation, there are also criticisms to be made. His 
rendering of tamdi ulil as “I made my weapons bright at the sea,” is very 
unsatisfactory. The phrase clearly has reference to the*king’s hanging up his 
weapons at the seashore, much as the ancient Teutons hung their weapons on 
the mighty oaks of the forest as a trophy. In line 72 e-te-bu is the 8 d person 
plural, not the singular. For line 93 he might have adduced the two parallel 
passages in the Bull inscriptions (Lay 16, 47, and 47, 29), where we have twice 
K a - a - p i §unu, of which K a b i - Si-na is evidently but a different spelling. The 
king placed his image on the u rocks,” not in the u caves.” 

Line 106.—T u.cannot be part of a proper name. There appears to 

be nothing at all missing at the end of the line, and we must therefore either 
take the sign as an ideogram indicating some metal, or it is the phonetic comple¬ 
ment, as Sayce would have it, to the preceding sign; so that we are to read ana 
ki§i 11 u “for the conquest of.” Of course we should expect ki§itti. 

Instead of rap§at£ (11. 142, 149, 160, 176) the reading gab Sate appears 
preferable (cf. T. P. VI. 1 ; Sanh., Taylor, HI. 48). 

Turning to Winckler’s translation of the cylinder of Tiglathpileser I., this is 
decidedly a better piece of work. In a number of important passages he improves 
upon Lotz’s admirable work. But an equal number of difficult passages have 
escaped him also. His rendering of muSebru 9 ini as “ welcher zerschmettert 
die Schuldigen” (col. i. 8 ) is quite impossible. I have before me the copy of 
Lotz’s Tiglathpileser from the library of the late Stanislas Guyard. It contains 
on the margins some notes in the handwriting of the lamented savant, and for 
this phrase he makes the correct suggestion “ qui garde les bons ou les surveille,” 
that is, who protects or watches over the good, the contrast being za-al-pat 
ai-bi, which Guyard translates “qui decouvre les mesfaits des enemis.” He 
evidently takes musebru as a Safel of baru to look , and I see that Allen, in 
his additions and corrections to Lotz’s T. P. (PAOS., Oct., ’ 88 , p. civ), does the 
same. For col. i. 37, uSabilu, Guyard makes the suggestion “sharpened,” 
which is preferable to Winckler’s “klirren liess.” 

“ Umwallungen,” col. hi. 49, as a rendering of labani will hardly meet 
with favor. On the other hand, his translation of col. n. 27 is excellent, though 
he is indebted to Dr. Peiser for the suggestion which throws light on the obscu- 
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rity. So also must his improved renderings of col. n. 45, col. vi. 57, and other 
passages, be commended. But"on col. hi. 104-5, “ im ersten Drittel des Tages 
wo die Sonne aufgeht” is, to say the least, obscure. “From sunrise” is the 

sense of the passage. For col. n. 9 see Halevy, ZK. I. p. 262, who takes hula as 

% * 

an adjective from a stem *7)17 and translates ‘ 1 the bad [road] I repaired.” 

This strikes me as far preferable to “ Wuestniss,” adopted by Winckler. 

\ 

If space permitted more points might be noticed. But on the whole the 

0 9 

translation of the Tiglathpileser inscription must be declared satisfactory, though 

not final. For some further suggestions, I may refer to Allen’s article above 

* 

quoted, whose proposed reading zer §anguti§u for the mysterious zirritiSu 
is especially to be noted! I might add that Guyard, in a note to col. vn. 78 and 
vin. 36, already suggests §anguti though overlooking it in col. i. 25 and 
vm. 34. 

The typographical errors are few and insignificant. In a number of cases we 
note t for i, and vice versa; but in general the whole work is a model of accuracy. 
As a great advantage of the translations it must be accounted that they are 
almost literal, even to the point of sounding at times harsh. There is no attempt 
made at fine phraseology. Considering too that the work is prepared by different 
scholars, there is as much unanimity in the conception and rendering of phrases 
and titles as could be expected. The series is intended to cover four volumes. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
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